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ABTSSIIflA. Expedition to. 2 vols. and maps. 1S70, Half Mor.,£55a CIoth,£4 4a 
APRICA. Continent of. Geology of. Notes on. l‘.)0t>. iL‘, (2x. 4f/.) 

AMHARIC LANQTTaG-E. Miort Manual of the. W’itli Vueiihulan', lOOD, 

(3s. ed.) 

ANIMAL MANAGEMENT. 1908. U. Cd. (UAd.) 

ARABIC GRAMMAR. Two parts. 1887. (SoM fo Ofticers onf^). lO.f. (10,<, (W.) 
ARMOURERS. Instructions for, in the care, r**pair, browning, Ac., of Small Ariiin, 
Machine Guns, “ Parapet ” Oar ri ages, tuid for tiie care of Lieveh'S. 1912. U’. tk/. 
hs, 4f/.) 

Ditto. Amendments, Aug. 1912. Id. (Id.) 

ARMY ACCOUNTS. The Army Review, Jan. 1914 \ M f.V.) 

ARMY ALLOWANCES Regulations. 1910. Is. (Wd.) (&^?ukr rvrmm 

ARMY CIRCULARS AND ARMY OBPERS issued before Daa, 81, 1802, which 
are still in force and required for reference. Reprint of. May 1890. Jhf. (3d.i 
ARMY ENTRANCE Regns. 

R.M. Academy. Admission to, from April 1, 1912. Id (Id) ( Tmier rm'swn} 
R.M. College. Ditto. Id (Id) (r/«dr remion) 

Militia and Imperial Yeomanry. Officers of. 1907. Id (Id) 

Special Reserve of Officers, the Malta Militia, the Bermuda Militia, f^hannol Islands 
Militia, and Territorial Force. Officers of the. 1912. Id (Id) 

University Candidates. 1912. Id (Id) (Undtr remhn) 

Military Forces of the Self-governing Dominions and Crown Calonius. Officers 
of the. 1912. Id (Id) 

See also Commission; Medical Corps; Special Reserve; Territorial Force; 
Veterinary Corps. 

ARMY LIST. The auavterly. Each 15s. (lOs. Cd) 

ARMY LIST. Monthly. Each Is. (kf. (Is. 4d) 

ARMY ORDERS. Monthl 5 r, Each 3d (3d) 

ARMY ORDERS. Covers for. 9d (9d) 

ARMY PAY, Appointment, Promotion, and Non-Effective Pay. Royal Warmnt. 
1913. Is. (lid) 

ARMY RBYIEW. Quarterly. Commencing July 1911, Is. (Is.) 

ARMY SERVICE CORPS;— ' 

Regimental Standing Orders. 1911. 6d (Gd); Amendments. Id (Id): 

Memorandum No. 25. Id (Id) ^ 

Training. Part I. 9d (8d) 

Ditto. Part II. Supplies, 1909, Is. 3d (Is. 2d) 

Ditto. Part III, Trauppdrt. 9d (9d) 

Ditto. Part IV. Mechanical Transport. Is, 4d (Is. 2d) 
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ABTIFICBRS. Military. Handbook. 9tli edition. IDIO. U (Ib^) 

Ditto. Aimndiuonts. Id (Id) 

ABTILDBRY AT THB PIOABDY MAKCBirVBES in 1910. Translated 
from tlie Freiicb. 2it. Gd (2.:,) 

AETILLBEY. noyah— 

Ofl3ccrs’ Moss Management. (See Ordnance College), 

Practice, instructions: — 

Garrison, t ’oast Defences. Seawards. 1914-15. (fn i/te precis) 

Garrison. Siege and Movable Armament. 1914. 3d (Sd) 

Iforso, Field, and Heavy. 1914. 6d {od) 

Standing Onlers for 

l>nga<ie of Mounted Artillery. Id (Id) 

Lieut. -Coloners Command, il.G.A. (Coast and Siege). Id. (Id) 

Training 

Fiodd, 1914. (/» kie pn^^y 

Garrison— 

Vol, r. 1010. 6(7. (iid) (Under revisioti)', Amendnients. Feb. 1911: 

P I>. ISU-J. JEaeli Irf. (k) 

Vol. ir. 1911. 9d. (Sd.) 

Vol. HI. 1911. Is. (llrf.); Aineudmouts. Peb. 1912. Id. (ltd.) 

ABTIBLEEY CjOLLECI-B, Reports upon the 14tli to 18th Senior Classes. 
Each (9(7.) (*9^ also Ordnance College). 

AETILDBRY, BIELB. The Tactics of- (Few Schell), Translated. 1900. 
U (10(7.) 

AETIELEBY MCXTSBTJM in the Rotunda, Woolwich. Official Catalogue. 1906, 
(Sold (it the Kot Hilda. Is. 6(7.) 

ABTIBDEFY ABB BIEIiB BANaBS ACT, 1885, and MIBITABY 

LAKDS ACTS, liS92 to 1903. Bj’elaws under 
Aldeburgh, 1896; Ash (Aldershot Camp), 1887; Finborotigb, 1901 ; riythe, 1894; 
IiK'hkiuth Batter}’, 1896; Kinghornness, 1896; Landgnard, IBJst ; Lvdd— 
l)U!jgent*ss, 1805; Middlew’ick, 1890; Millbrook, 1888; Orclmrcl Purtman, ‘l896; 
Scarborough, 1902; Scraps Gate, 1886; Sboebiiryness, 1895; Soutliwold, 1896; 
Strensfdl, 1900; Wash, 1891; Whitehaven Battery (Cumberland), 1896. 
Each 1(7 (L/.) 

Purlleel, lini. L*. (0(7.) 

Salisbury Plain, 1900. 4(7, (4(7.) 

ABTIBBEBY STORE ACCOUNTS AND THB SUPERVISION OP 

R.G.A. SUB-DISTEIOTS. Notes on. 1914. (In the press) 

ARTIDDBBY STORE ACCOUNTS ‘ AND THB CARE AND 

PEIKSEKVATION OF EQUIPMENT OP ROYAL ARTILLERY, HORSE, 
FIELD, AND HEAVY BATTERIES. Notes on. Jmie 1911. 6(7. (5(7.) 
BALLOONINQ-. Military Manual of. Part I. 1905. Is. (9(7.) 

BARRACHS: Care of. Instruction in. IDOL 9(7. (7(7.) 

BASHFORTH CHRONOGRAPH. Experiments with, to determine the resistance 
of the air to the motion of projectiles. Report on, 1870. Is. (9<7.) 

BAYONET FIGHTING. Instruction in. 1(7. (U) 

BAYONET FIGHTING FOR COHPBTITIONS. Instruction in. 1(7. (LI) 
BICY^CLES. Military. Handbook on. 1011. Id (Id) 

BRITISH MINOR EXPEDITIONS, 1746 to 1814. 1884. 2s. Bd (U. ltd.) 
CADET LIST AND CADET UNITS- (6^ee Territorial Force). 

CAMEL CORPS TRAINING. Provisional. 1913, 8(7. (7d) 

CAVALRY OF THE LINE. PEACE OBG ANIMATION OF THE; 
and, Arrangements for Mobilization eonsoquent on the estahlishmenTSof Cavalry 
Dep6ts, (Special A.O., July 19, 1009), Id (U) 

CAVALRY SCHOOL, NETHBBAVON* Standing Orders. 1011. U (2d) 
CAVALRY TRAINING, Wtl la (I'Od.) ; Amendments, Feb. 1914. M (LI) 
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CEEBMONIAL, 1912. Bil (-1*/.) » , . 

CHEMISTBY. PBAOTICAli* Qtmutitutivt‘ mn Quuiititjv^n A rtjuims uf, 

OHE^isTS^ OF THE BESEABCH 3D3BPABTHEH1?* Hultv** aiiti lUvniKitiaiis, 
Id (Id.) 

CHIROPODY. Manual of. 2d (2d) 

CIVIL EMPLOYMENT FOR EX-SODBIBBS* niti* 1.; tu. VMll M rJd) 
CIVIL BHPLOYMBKT REQ-tTLATIOIiS. r.U:i !»»'. 

CIVIL POWER. DDTIES IK AID OP THE. Sp<riui A.O.. T>» c 17* HlOa 
(Amendments to ** King’s Begulations” am! to ** Mauwal Mihtu’y Law”). 

CLOTHING AND NEC FES ARIES (including HaterifUsu I’rierd VtMubii’ary 
of. 1913. l.«. (llrf.); Ameihlmoiits. July, Oct. .lam. A pnllUll. Kiuhhl (hi) 
CLOTHING Begulations :— 

Parti, Bfgular Forces. 1909. U. {lOd) {I ndtr Ni^.ntn); Part H. SprfHsd 
Keserve. 1914, Bd. {Bd)\ 2Vt ill, MuliHAntifiii, Serviet*, ami 

Demobilization, 1008. Bd (Btl) (/’m/ri* , Parts I.* 

IL.unaHi. XoY, 1000; April, Oct, 1011); Mur^h, April, Sept,. Ni»v. 1011; 
Feb., Mav, July, Sept. lOPi; April, duly Emdi I*/. tP/.J i Aim'iidiuents 

to ParN I. and XL Feb. 1013, td (Id) 

CLUBS Regulation, Exercises for tho. WVd (l^rpriidni Bd (Bd) 

COLCHESTER GARRISON. Htamling Orders, 1013. iW. i7dt 
COHN AND. ALDERSHOT, standing Orders, d./. *Ur ( Kudr rerliinn) 
COHMAND. THE ART OP. Dy (’uUmel vim Sp du.. Timi<^!aled, Id (Id) 
OOHNAND, WESTERN. Standing Orders. ,lan. tPlM. i2d) 
OOHNANDS, M ilitary» and Sta IT in the t*nit»‘d Kingdom. Ib-ergani/af itm td (Speeial 
A.O., 1905, with uiteratbns to date, Imii* d viih Speeial A.<L Kov, II, 

1007), U iSd) 

COMMISSION IN H,M:, REGULAR ARMY dr^m April, lOPiV 
Short Guide to the various ways of obtaining a ; Ae., Ae, April 1912. 2d, (2»/.) 

(tSee «/5o Army Entrance j Aledical Corps; Sperul UeiJervej 'renibadal Force i 
Yetorinarv Corps). 

CONVEYAiJCB OB TROOPS AND ISSDE OP TBAVBLMNO 

WARBAXTS. Instructions. 1910, 2d (U) 

COOKING. Military. Manual, U (U) 

COURSES OP INbTRDCTION, 191 F 15, i*d (M) 

Ditto, at Practice Cai'ips, 1914. td (Idi 

CREWS OP WAR DEFARIMENT VESSELS AND BOATS AT HOME 
STATIONS, Begnlations for the Appaiutment. F.jv, and I’loiuotlim of. 1911. 
2d (2d) 

OTOLIST TRAINING. Provisional 1908. U i h/ i ( rrif/«r rmiimi) 

^ DIAL SIGHT, No. 7, Instruction.'; for use of the. id > l>/,) 

DtbBCTOR.' Xo. 3. Tnstruetions fur «4ng the, 1912. Id. i Id.) 

' DIVISION ORDERS, Extracts from 1880. 2«. dd. i If, 9d.) 

DRAINAGE MANDAL. 1007, 2a. 6d. (2<r,) 

DRAWING PLATES. Military-- 

Atteck of DnfoFs Countermines or 2nd pkto of Mines; fbtrnot’a Firat Svatems 
Datacbed Forts; Concealed Dofeneps, !, % 3, 4; Pnidirg Hate, A, 1l L\ Ae.l 
Detail Plate, No. 1; Do,, No, 2; KeigliUiUi hood of AVoolukh; Villngo ana 
Surrounding Ground. Each 2d. (id.) 

Attack of Fortress— Prelimimu-y Operations; Do., Dhtnut Attack; Du., Close 
Attack ; Neighbourhood of Metz. Each 3d, (dr/. ) 

Woods and Tilhgos. Opiates. EachOd, (5d.) 

Neighbourhood of Woolwich. Southern Side, U. Tui!, (D, Id.) 

DBBSS^MCraiATlONS. mi. 2*. M. (2,,)! Amandmwta, M.n-li. Aug. JOK. 

, Each Id, (!(?.); Aug. 1913. 2d. (2d.) 

DrDM and ELDTE DDTY for the Infantry, with luatruetirwis for the Tmixittitr 
^ , of Drummers and Flautists, 1887. 2s. (l». Sd.) ^ 

, DYNAHIOB, Notes on, (See Ordnance Ocnlegs). f 

-iGYPT. BRITISH POROE IN, Standing Orders, tm !a (tU) 

*.SiSTP®. p&MJPAICHr OS 1882 IST. ^iUtary Hfatory. WIttf Om. of lt«Mk 
Oondi^aed EdiUon. 1908. a*. Ud, {2s, 8<i) ^ 
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BLECTRICAl- OOMMTJNICATIONS, PIXEB. Instructions aS to. 1^X2. 

(4tQ 

EIiEOTKICIXY 4ED MAGNETISM. Text Book for use of tlie Cadets at the 
B.M. Academy. It) 11. 2«. (id. (2s.) 

ELECTRICITY, Notes on. 1911. U. 3d. (la. Id) 

ELECTRIC LIGHT APPARATTTS* BEEBNCE, Instnictions for the Work- 
ing of. X911. Id. (Id.) 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Military, VoL I. la. (lid)? Vol. II. la. Cd (U.U); 
YolJII. la. (lid) 

ENCOUNTER, THE BATTLE OF, By Hans von Kiesling. Part 1. Practical. 

Translated* la. 6d. (la. 3d.) 

ENGINEER SERVICES Regulations* Peace 
Parti. 1^0. la. (lOd.) 

Part II, 1911. Technical Treatises. 9d, (7d.) 

ENGINEER TRAINING. 1912. 6d (Od.) 

Ditto. Amendments. Jan. 1913. Id, (Id.) 

ENGINEERING. Field. Manual of, 19U, 9d. <9d.) 

ENGINEERING. Military:— 

Parti. Field Defences. 1908. la. 6d. (la. 3d,) 

Part II, Attack and Defence of Fortresses, 1910. (Out o/print) 

Part Illffl, Geneml Principles and Matei'ials. 1913. la. (lid,) 

Partly. Mining and Demolitions. '1910, la. (lid) 

Part V, Miscellaneous. 1914, la. 

Part VI. M!ilitary Railways. 1898. (Out qf print) 

BatriPMENT. INFANTRY, Pattern 1908 Web. 1013. U (2d) 
EQUIPMENT Regulations 
Part 1. 1912. U (lid) 

Part % Details— 

Sees. 1. Infantry. (Regular Army). 1913, 1912. 2d. (2d,)5 XL Signal Company 

6d, (3d.)} Irt. Mounted Infantry. 1912 (South Africa). (Regular Ax*my). 1912. 

3d. (fKl); II. Cavalry. (Regular Army) 2d. (2d); Xru. Bridging Train. (Rt«u- 

1914, 3d. (BA); III. Army Service Corps. larArmy). 1912. 2d. (2d.); Xn. Field 

(Regular 4 rmy). 1913. 3d, (6d.); IV., Squadron. (Regular Army), 1914 2d 

IVa, and 1V3. Army Ordnance Corps. (*Jd.); XIa. Horse Artillery. Q.F. 13-pr, 

Army Pay Corps. Army Veterinary 1913. 9d. (8d); XI3. Field Artillety. 

Corps. (Regular Army). 1911. 2d (i.P. 18-pr. (Regular Army). 1912. 9d. 

(2d,); V, lioyal Army Medical Oarp.s. (8d.); Xic. Field Art i]|jL‘ry. B.L. 3-in. 

(Regular Army). 1910. 2d, ('U)i Hotvitzer. 1908. 9d. (8d,) ; Xlc. Field 

Vl.~ IX, R.M. Academy; R.M. and Staff Artillery. 4.F. 4*5-in. Howitzer, (Regn- 

Colleges; Sch<Kd of Sign idling, Alder- lar Army> 1913. 9d. (8d.); Xld. 

fhot; Cavalry School, Netheravon? Reserve Brigades with Q..F. 18-pr. 

Cnurlson Staff and Schools of lustrue- Equipment, Horse and Field Artillery, 

tion ; Military Prisons. Detention Bar Staff ami Depots, Riding Kstahlishnieiit, 

racks and Military Provost Staff Dorps, Bchooi of Gunnery (Horse and Field), 

(Rt^gular Army). 1910. 2<i (2d.>; X«, and Mounted Band. (Regular Army). 

Engineer. General, Fortress, Survey, 1914. 3d. (3d); XI«. Mountain Ikxtlery 

ihiilway, ami Be|>6t Units. I*eace and ami Ammunition Column (lO-pr. B.fi.) 

War. (it<‘g«iar Army). 1912, 2d. Mule TransiKirt. (R‘gmar Army), 

XA. Field Tro*>p, (Regular Army). 1912. 1912* 9d. (7d); Xlla. Royal Gamsou 

2d. (2<A); Xc. Field Company. (Regu- Artillery. (Regular Army). 1910. 2s. 3d. 

larArmy). 1912. 2d. {2d,)! Xd. Signal (2/». 2d.); XIJA, Royal Garrison Artil- 

<!um|iatty with Division. (Regular lery, Siege Artillery, Movable Arma- 

Army). 1912. 2d. (2d); X«. Signal mont, and Machine Guns in Armaments. 

Company (Wirclos^ (Regular Anny). 1913. la (lOd.); XIlc. Heavy Artillery. 

1912, 2d. {2d.); X/ Signal Company B.L. 30-pr. (Regular Army), 1913. 9d; 

(Air-line). (Regular Army). 1912. 2d. (8d,); XVI. SpiHjial Reserve, 1913. 4dl 

(2d.) 5 Xe. Signal Company (Cable), (4<Ai; XVII. Ufftoors Training Corps, 

(B^ular Army). 1912. 2d. (2d.); xL 1912, 3d. (3d,)t Practice Butteries 

Signal Squadron. (Regular Army). and Drill Guns (F’ixod Mountings) of 

1912, 2dL (2d,) ; Xj\ Signal Troop the Royal Garrison Artillery, (l^art 2, 

with CkuvaXry Brigade. (Regular Army). Seen®. XI I«. and XVI, and Parts.) 

3912. 2d. (2d,) JCA Signal Trobp with 1909. la.6d. (Id 2d); Amendments to 

Mounted Briga«lt», (Regular Army). ditto. March 1911. Id (Id.) 
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SSqnipment Regulations — coniinmd. 

Tart 3. Territorial Force, 1911. 6f?. (6<f.) (louder revmm) 

Ditto. Details :— 

Sec. IX. Artillery. 19X2. X«. (M) 

Ditto. Amendments, April 1912 ; Feb. 1914. Dach Id* (Ic/.) 

Sec. X- Engineer. 1912. 3d, (3d.) 

Amendments to Parts 1 and 2. Jan,, Feb., April, Ma 3 % Aug., Bept«, Dec. 1907; 
Hareh 1908; July 1909. Eachl^f. (Id,) 

Amendments to Part *2. Oct. (two issues), Nov. (two issues), 1910; 

June, Sept, 1911 ; Feb., April 1914. Each U, (Id,) 

Amendments to Parts 1, 2, and 3, Aug. 1908 ; April 1909 ; Jan., Hay, Aug,, 
Dec. 1910; April, Aug. 1911; Nov, 1918. Each U, (td,) 

Amendments to Parts 1, 2, and 3, OCt, 1909; Feb. 1912; Marfb, July 1913 
Each 2d. (2d,) 

Amendments to Parts 2 and 3. Jan. 1909 ; Sept. 1912. Each Id. (Id.) 

RSTABLXSHUBNTS 

Pbacb, Part II. Territorial Force. 1913-14. Ad. <'4<X) (Under retf mm) 

Ditto. Ditto. Changes in. Nov, 1913. l<i (Idl) 

Ditto. Part HI. Departmental and Miscellaneous Regular Establishments and 
Instructional Institutions, 1918-14. 2(i (2d.) 

Ditto. Part IV. Headquarters Establishments. Home, Colonics and India, 
1913-14. Bd (3d.) 

Ditto. Part V. Establishment of Commands Abroad and Bun;maries of the 
Military Forces of the Crown. 1918-14. 2d, (2tl) 

Wab. Part I. Expeditionary Force, 1914. 6d, (Sd.) 

Ditto. Part II. Territorial ^Forco, 1911. 8d. (f/iwfer rerijiiiwi) 

Ditto. Part V. Reserve Depdt, and other Regimental Dnits maintained at 
Home after mobilization. (Provisional). 4aL (5d.) (Under revklm) 


BXA3CIKATIOK PwAPSBS. Military:-^ 

Qualifying Oertidcates. Sept. 1905; March 1906; Sepil909| March, Sept* 1910; 

March, Sept 1911; March 1912. EachOdl (pd,) 

Entrance; 1, K.M. Academy; 2, R,M. College. Nov.-Dea 1905, June-July, NofT.» 


Entrance; R.M. Academy, B.M. College, Qualifying Test for Oomntissions. 
Supplementary First Appointments in the Royal Marines* June-JTuiy 1912, 

Entrance^ B.]^. Academy, B.H. College, Qualifying Test for OommMons* Sup- 


? lementary Fii'st Appointments in the Royal Marines. Appolntmimti In the 
ndian Police Force. Appointments in the Police Force of the Simfts Sellle- 
ments. Cadetships in the Royal Navy (Special Entry). Juae-July 1918* 
la ( 111 /.) 

Entrance; R, M* Academy, R. M* College, Qualifying Test for Ctmiuaissiotts. 

^ov. 1912; Nov.-^Dec* 1918. Each U. (Ud) 

Freehand Drawing at the Armj Entrance Examination of Nov. 1918. Specimesi 
Question Papers to illustrate the kind of questions that will be set In. M (M) 
R.M, Acedensy, Fourth Class; and R.M. College, Fourth, Third wad Seemii 
Divisions. July, Dec. 19CM, June 1905* Each la. 

Academy, Fourth Class; and R*M* College, Benior Division. Deo* 1905| 
June, Dec. 1906, July, Dec* 1907. Each la. 

Staff OoUege. Admission. Aug. 1907, Aug. 1908, Aug, 1909# July 11^1# 
JunerJuly,1912; June-Juiytm (U) 

Reguhu*. Forces, Canadian Permanent Forces, Special Rosem d OfloeiSf 
SPe^toria^ Force, aUd Ccdonial Military Forces. May, Nov* 1906; 11^# Nov* 
1 ^, 08 . I^h U. (lid) 

8 D%. Hay 1909. U (Sd.) 

» im Promotion;^ Dea 1912 ? May, Dea 1918. Each la (3d) 

ii‘ Ji^ria^ University Candidates* March# Sa)^ 1991 

Territorial Force, and University Oaudliatiii. 
illi Jtocli, 1912 ; March, Oot* 1918. Each la. (6d) 
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33iacamination Papers, Military — continued* 

Oflacers Training Corps : — 

Cadets of the Senior Division. Certificate A. Dec. 1908, Crf, (5f4) 

Cadets of the Junior and Senior Divisions. Certificates A and B. Spring of 
1909; Kov. 1909, Nov. 1910, May, Nov. 1911, March, Nov. 1912, March, Nov. 
1913. JlachOd (6f/.) 

Poroign Languages Modern. Oct, 1896, July, Oct. 1906, July 1908, April, July, 
1901), Jan., June, Oct. 1910, Jan., June, Oct. 1911, June 1912, Juno 1913. 
Dach Is, (Od) 

BXPXiOSIVBS. Service. Treatise on. 1907. Is. 6J. (Is. %L) 
mmiB &EBYXOE MANUALS 

ArtiUer5% Field. Brigade. Q.F. 18-pr. 1908. 3d. (3d.) (Under revision) 

Ditto, Ditto, (llowitzer) Brigade. 64neh B.L. 190S. 3d. (3d.) 

Ditto, Heavy (JB.L. 60-pi-.) Battery and A ninmnitiou Column. Expeditionary 
Force. 1910. 3d. nu?.) 

Ditto. Horse, Brigade. IJ-pr. Q.P. IPOS. 3d. (3d,) 

Ditto. Ditto. Appendix to. H.H. A. Battery and Mounted Brigade Ammunition 
Column. Id. (Id.) 

Cavalry Ecgiment. Expeditionary Force. 1913. 3d. (3d.) (Under revision) 

Engineers, Balloon Ooin}tany. Expeditionary Force. 1910. 3d. (3d.) 

Ditto, Bridging Train, Expeditionary Force. 1910. 3d. (3d.) 

Ditto. Field Company. Expeditionary Force. 1910. 3d. -(3d.) 

Ditto. Field Troop. Expeditionary Force. 1910. 3d. (3d.') 

Ditto. Works Company, Expeditionary Force. 19it). 3d .(3d.) 
ITendquarters Units. Expeditionary Force, 1911. 3d. (3d.) 

Infantry Battalion. Expeditionary Force. 1913. 3d. (3d.) (Under revUlvn) 

Infantry (Mounted) Battalion. Expeditionary Force. 1913. 3d. (3d.) 

Medical Service. Army. Expeditionary Force. 191.3. 3d. {3d.) 

Signal Service. Signal Company (Air Line). Expeditionary Force. 1913, 

3d. (3d.) 

Ditto. Ditto. (Cable). Expeditionary Force. 1913. 3d. (3d.) 

Ditto, Ditto, (with Division). Expeditionary l^’orce, 1913, 

3d. <3d.) 

Ditto, Ditto. (Lines of Oommuiueation). Expeditionary 

Force. 1914. 3d. (3d.) (In the oress) 

PIBLB SERVICE POCKET BOOK. 1913. Is. (Ih/.) 

PIBLD SERVICE REOULATIONS. Parti. Operations.. 1909. (Reprinted, 
witll Amendments, 1912). Is. (lOd.) 

Ditto. Amendments, Feb. 1914. Id. (Id.) 

Ditto, Part IL Organization and Admiuistration. 1900. (Bopriuted, with 
, AineiKlnnmts, 191.3.) Is. (lOd.) 

Ditti), Ainendniioits, Feb, 191 k Id. (Id.) 

PINAKOIAD INSTRUCTIONS IN RELATION TO ARMY ACCOUNTS, 
1910. 6d, (iV/.) • (Under revision) 

Ditto, Amendments, April 1913. Id, (Id.) 

Ditto. Appendix IL Payment of Units proceeding to or from Indians Ordinary 
Reliefs at Indian Expense. 1912. Id. (Id.) 

EOREION LANOUACES. STUDY OF. Regulations. 1913. 2(f. (2d) 

FORTIFICATION PERMANENT. For the Imperial Military Ti-aining Estab- 
miunents and for the Instruction of Officers of all Arms of tho Austro-Hungarian 
Amy. 7th Edition. Translated. 4s. (2s, lid.) 
araANCO-0ERMAN^WAR, 1870-71, Translated from the German Official 
Aocounfc. Five vols. M 11s, Gd. 

Also separately, in Yoiwnes in cloth, Sections in paper covers, apd 
^ Plans wmmunted:^ 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In preparing this new edition for the press, advantage has 
been taken of experiences gained in campaigns which have 
taken place since the book was originally compiled. These 
include the French advance to Antananarivo and their later 
operations in Madagascar, the guerilla warfare in Cuba 
previous to the American intervention, the suppression of 
the rebeUions in Rhodesia, the operations beyond the 
Panjab frontier in 1897-98, the re-conquest of the Sudan, 
the operations of the United States troops against the 
Filipinos, and many minor campaigns in East and West 
Africa. 

Some of the later chapters have been re-arranged and in 
part re-written, and new chapters have been added on hill 
warfare and bush warfare. Useful hints have been obtained 
from the notes which Lieut. -Colonel Septans, French Marine 
Infantry, has incorporated in his translation of the first 
edition. An index has been added. 

My acknowledgments are due to the many officers who 
have afiorded valuable information, and who have aided in 
revising the proofs. 

Chas. E. Callwell, 

Major, R,A, 

Jvly, 1899. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION, 1906. 


This book lias now been revised and brought up to date by the 
author, Colonel 0. E. Oallwell. It is recommended to officer 
as a valuable contribution on the subject of the conduct of 
small wars. It is full of useful facts and information on all 
the details which must be considered in the management of 
those minor expeditions in which the British Army is so 
frequently engaged. But it is not to be regarded as laying 
down inflexible rules for guidance, or as an expression of 
official opinion on the subjects of which it treats. 

N. G, LYTTELTON, 

Chief of the General Staff. 
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SMALL WARS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Inteoduotion. 

Small war is a term which has come largely into use of late 
years, and which is admittedly somewhat difficult to define. 
Practically it may be said to include all campaigns other than 
those where both the opposing sides consist of regular troops. 
It comprises the expeditions against savages and semi-civil- 
ised races by disciplined soldiers, it comprises campaigns under- 
taken to suppress rebellions and guerilla warfare in all parts 
of the world where organized armies are struggling against 
opponents whp will not meet them in the open field, and it 
thus obviously covers operations very varying in their scope 
and in their conditions. 

The expression “ small war ” has in reality no particular 
connection with the scale on which any campaign may be 
carried out ; it is simply used to denote, in default of a better, 
operations of regular armies against irregular, or compara- 
tively speaking irregular, forces. For instance, the struggle 
in 1894-95 between Japan and China might, although very 
large forces were placed in the field on both sides, from the 
purely military point of view almost be described as a small 
war ; for the operations on land were conducted between a 
highly trained, armed, organized, and disciplined army on one 
side, and by forces on the other side which, though numeri- 
cally formidable, could not possibly be described as regular 
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troops in the proper sense of the word. Small wars include 
the partisan warfare which usually arises when trained 
soldiers are employed in the quelling of sedition and of 
insurrections in civilised countries ; they include canqmigns 
of conquest when a Great Power adds the territorj’ of bar- 
barous races to its possessions; and they include punitive 
expeditions against tribes bordering upon distant colonies. 
The suppression of the Indian Mutiny and the Anglo-French 
campaign on the Peiho, the British operations against the 
Egyptian army in 1882, and the desultory warfare of the 
United States troops against the nomad Bed Indians, the 
Spanish invasion of Morocco in 1859, and the pacification of 
Upper Burma, can aU alike be classed under the category of 
small wars. Whenever a regular army finds itself engaged 
upon hostilities against irregular forces, or forces which in 
their armament, their organization, and their discipline are 
palpably inferior to it, the conditions of the campaign become 
distinct from the conditions of modern regular warfare, and 
it is with hostilities of this nature that this volume proposes 
to deal. 

Genera scope Upon the organization of armies for irregular warfare 

of the worlt. information is to be found in many instructive mili- 

tary works, official and non-official. The peculiar arrange- 
ments as to transport, the system of supply, the lines of 
communications, all these subjects are dealt rvith exhaustively 
and in detail. In this volume, therefore, questions of organiza- 
tion will be as far as possible avoided. It is intended merely 
to give a sketch of the principles and practice of small wars 
as regards strategy and tactics, and of the broad rules wliich 
govern the conduct of operations in hostilities against adver- 
saries of whom modern works on the military art seldom take 
account. 

ijrangement The earlier chapters will deal with the general principles 

adopted. Strategy, the later chapters with tactics. In a treatise 
which necessarily covers a great deal of ground it is difficult 
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to avoid a certain amount of repetition, but it h|is been 
thought better to incur this than to interpolate constant 
references from one part of the book to the other. The sub- 
ject -will throughout be discussed merely from the point of 
view of the regular troops. The forces opposing these, 
whether guerillas, savages, or quasi-organized armies, wiU 
be regarded as the enemy. A comparison wiU be to a certain 
extent established between the conduct of campaigns of this 
special character and the accepted principles of strategy and 
tactics. 

The teachings of great masters of the art of war, and the 
experience gained from campaigns of modem date in America 
and on the continent of Europe, have established certain 
principles and precedents which form the groundwork of the 
system of regular warfare of to-day. Certain rules of con- 
duct exist which are universally accepted. Strategy and 
tactics alike are in great campaigns governed, in most 
respects, by a code from which it is perilous to depart. But 
the conditions of small wars are so diversified, the enemy’s 
mode of fighting is often so peculiar, and the theatres of 
operations present such singular features, that irregular war- 
fare must generally be carried out on a method totally 
difierent from the stereotyped system. The art of war, as 
generally understood, must be modified to suit the circum- 
stances of each particular case. The conduct of small wars 
is in fact in certain respects an art by itself, diverging widely 
from what is adapted to the conditions of regular warfare, 
but not so widely that there are not in all its branches points 
which permit comparisons to be established. 

In dealing with tactical questions arising in small wars General 
the more recent campaigns are chiefly taken into consideration, 
owing to the advances in the science of manufacturing war 
material. Tactics necessarily depend largely on armament, 
and while the weapons which regular troops take into the 
field have vastly improved m the last 40 years, it must be 
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remembered tliat the arms ot the enemy have also iinjirovecl. 
Even savages, who a few years ago would have deiViuled 
themselves with bows and arrows, are often found now-a-days 
with breech-loading rifles — the constant sniuggiing of arms 
into their territories, which the various Powers <'oneerned seem 
wholly unable to suppress, promises that small wars of the 
future may involve very difficult operations. 

On the other hand the strategical problems ])resented 
by operations of this nature have not altered to at all t,he 
same extent. Therefore there is much belonging to this 
branch of the military art still to be learnt from campaigns 
dating as far back as the conquest of Algeria and as tlie t errible 
Indian struggle of 1857—58. And the great principle which 
regular troops must always act upon in small wars -—that 
of overawing the enemy by bold initiative and by rf'solute 
action whether on the battlefield or as part of the general 
plan of campaign — can be learnt from the military history of 
early times just as well as it can be learnt from the more 
voluminously chronicled struggles of the present epoch. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

Causes op small wars as appecting their conditiohs. 

The various kinds op adversaries met with. 

Small wars may broadly be divided into three classes — Classes into 

. , '' . ... whicli these 

campaigns of conquest or annexation, campaigns for the campaigns 
suppression of insurrections or lawlessness or for the settle- 
ment of conquered or annexed territory, and campaigns 
undertaken to wipe out an insult, to avenge a wrong, or to 
overthrow a dangerous enemy. Each class of campaign will 
generally be found to have certain characteristics affecting 
the whole course of the military operations which it involves. 

Campaigns of conquest or annexation are of necessity of 

. ^ •' conquest and 

directed against enemies on foreign soil, they mean external annexation 

not internal war, and they will generally be directed against “oterhtL^ ^ 
foemen under control of some potentate or chief. Few 
countries are so barbarous as not to have some form of govern- 
ment and some sort of military system. So it comes about 
that campaigns of conquest and annexation mean for the most 
part campaigns against forces which, however irregular they 
may be in their composition, are nevertheless tangible and 
defined. Glancing back over the small wars of the century 
the truth of this is manifest. The conquest of Scinde and the Examples. 
Punjab involved hostilities with military forces of some 
organization and of undoubted fighting capacity. The 
French expedition to Algeria overthrew a despotic military 
power. The Eussians in their gradual extension of territory 
beyond the Caspian have often had to deal with armies— ill 
armed and organized, of course, but nevertheless armies. To 
oppose the annexation of Ms dominions. King Thebaw of 
Burma had collected bodies of troops having at least a sem- 
blance of system and cohesion, although they showed but little 
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fight. The regular troops detailed for such campaigns enjoy 
the obvious advantage of knowing whom they are fighting 
with ; they have a distinct task to perform, and skilful leader- 
ship, backed by sufliicient force, should ensure a speedy termi- 
nation of the conflict. 

But campaigns for the subjugation of insurrections, for 
the repression of lawlessness, or for the pacification of terri- 
tories conquered or annexed stand on a very different foot- 
ing. They are necessarily internal not external camiiaigns. 
They involve struggles against guerillas and banditti. The 
regular army has to cope not with determinate but witli 
indeterminate forces. The crushing of a populace in arms 
and the stamping out of widespread disaffection by military 
methods, is a harassing form of warfare even in a civilised 
country with a settled social system; in remote regions 
peopled by half-civilized races or wholly savage tribes, such 
campaigns are most difficult to bring to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and are always most trying to the troops. 


This, a 
frequent 
sequel to 


It should be noted that campaigns of conquest and annexa- 
tion not infrequently pass through two distinct stages. In 


conquest and gjgfc g.(;a,ge forces of civilization overthrow the armies 
annexation. . ^ 

and levies wliich tlie rulers and chieftains in tlie invaded 


country gather for its defence, a few engagements generally 
sufficing for this ; in the second stage organized resisstance 
has ceased, and is replaced by the war of ambushes and 
surprises, of murdered stragglers and of stern repri-als. The 
French conquest of Algeria is a remarkable illustration of this. 
To crush the armies of the Dey and to wrest the pirate strong- 
hold which had been so long a scourge of neighbouring seas 
from Ms grasp, proved easy of accomplishment ; but it took 
years and years of desultory warfare to establish French rule 
firmly in the vast regions wMch had been won. The same was 
the case iu Upper Burma ; the huge country was nominally 
annexed, practically without a struggle, but several years 
of typical guerilla warfare followed before British power was 
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thoroughly consolidated in the great province which had 
been added to the Indian Enapire. 

Insurrections and revolts in districts difficult of access Eiamples. 
where communications are bad and information cannot 
readily be obtained involve most troublesome military 
operations. In Europe the Carlist wars and early wars of 
Balkan liberation are examples of this. In the United States, 
the periodical risings and raids of the Bed Indians led to 
protracted indecisive hostilities of many years’ duration. 

The Kaffir and Matabili rebellions in South Africa have 
always proved most difficult to suppress. The case of 
the Indian Mutiny is somewhat different at least in its early 
stages for here the rebels owing to the pecuhar circumstances 
of the case were in a position to put armies in the field, and 
this led to field operations of most definite and stirring 
character ; but, as the supremacy of British military power 
in India became re-estabhshed, and as the organized muti- 
neer forces melted away, the campaign degenerated m many 
locahties into purely guerilla warfare, which took months to 
bring to a conclusion. As a* general rule the quelling of 
rebellion in distant colonies means protracted, thankless, 
invertebrate war. 

Campaigns of the third class have characteristics analo- Campaigns to 
gous to the conditions ordinarily governing wars of conquest Tn^Lult or 
and of annexation. Hostihties entered upon to punish an 
insult or to chastise a people who have inflicted some injury, 
will generally be on foreign soil. The destruction of a for- 
midable alien military power will necessarily involve external 
war. Under this heading, moreover, may be included expedi- 
tions undertaken for some ulterior political purpose, or to 
establish order in some foreign land — wars of expediency, 
in fact. Campaigns of this class when they do not (as is so 
frequently the case) develop into campaigns of conquest, 
differ from them chiefly in that the defeat of the enemy need 
not be so complete and crushing to attain the objects sought for. 
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The Abyssinian expedition of 1868 is a taiacul e.xample of 
a campaign to avenge a wrong ; it was inuleitaken to compel 
the release of prisoners seized by King TlieiKlore. The. Ohiiia 
War of 1860, and the Spanish invasion of Moroc(H) in 1859, 
were of the same nature. Tlie Ashanti imbroglio of 1874 
and the French operations against the Hovas in 1888 and 
the following year may be similarly classed. Jlost of tlie 
punitive expeditions on the Indian frontier may be included 
in this category ; but many of these latter have resultinl in 
annexation of the offending district, and tlic Frt'U(‘h cam- 
paigns in Annam in 1861 and recently in Dahomey ended in 
like fashion. 

Wars entered upon to overthrow a meiuuaiig military 
power likewise often teiminate in annexation. The Zulu 
war was a campaign of this nature— the disciplined armies 
of Ketchwayo were a standmg danger to Natal, and the 
crushing of the Zulu power was indispensable for the ])i»ace 
of South Africa ; the war, however, ended in the incorpora- 
tion of the kingdom in the British Em])irc. The Russian 
expeditions against the Tekke Turkomans were partly puni- 
tive ; but they were undertaken mainly to suppress this 
formidable fighting nomad race, and the final campaign 
became a campaign of conquest. The short and brilliant 
operations of the French against the Moors in 1844 afford 
a remarkable instance of a small war having for its object the 
overthrow of the dangerous forces of a threatening state, and 
of its' complete fulfilment ; but in this case there was no 
subsequent annexation. 

of Wars of expediency undertaken for some political pur- 
pose, necessarily differ in their conditions from campaigns of 
conquest, punitive expeditions, or military repression of 
rebellious disorders. The two Afghan wars, and especially 
the first, may be included in this category. The Egyptian 
war of 1882 is another example. Such campaigns are neces- 
sarily carried out on foreign soil, but in other respects they 
may have few features in common. 
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To a certain extent then the origin and cause of a small The gi-eat 
war gives a clue to the nature of the operations which will ntterJs'S * 
follow, quite apart from the plan of campaign which 
commander of the regular forces may decide upon. But 
when conflicts of this nature are in prospect, the strength 
and the fighting methods of the enemy must always be most 
carefuUy considered before any decision as to the form of 
operations to be adopted is arrived at ; the tactics of such 
opponents differ so greatly in various cases that it is essential 
that these be taken folly into consideration. The armament 
of the enemy is also a point of extreme importance. In 
regular warfare each side knows perfectly well what is to 
be expected from the adversary, and either adversary is to 
a certain extent governed by certain rules common to both. 

But in small wars all manner of opponents are met with, in 
no two campaigns does the enemy fight in the same fashion, 
and this divergence of method may be briefly illustrated 
from various campaigns of the past century. 

Some small wars of late years have been against antago- Opponents 
nists with the form and organization of regular troops. The regular™ 
hostile armies have been broken up into battalions, squadrons, organization, 
and batteries, and in addition to this the weapons of the 
enemy have been fairly efficient. This was the case in 
Egypt in' 1882, to a certain extent in Tonkin as far as the 
Chinese were concerned, and also in a measure in the Indian 
Mutiny. In such struggles the enemy follows as far as he is 
able the system adopted in regular warfare. In the cam- 
paigns above-mentioned, the hostile forces had enjoyed the 
advantage of possessing instructors with a knowledge of 
European methods. In eases such as these the warfare -vrill 
somewhat resemble the struggles between modern armies, 
and the principles of modern strategy and tactics are largely 
if not wholly applicable. 

At the outset of the last Afghan war the hostile forces 
had a form of regular organization; this could, however, 
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scarcely claim to be more than a travesty, and the Afj'luvn 
armament was, moreover, most inferior. The Itussians in 
their campaigns against Khokand and Bokhara had to deal 
with armies standing on a somewhat similar footing as regards 
organization and weapons. Somewhat lower in the scale, but 
still with some pretence to organization and etlicient arma- 
ment, were the Dey of Algiers’ troops wliich confrontetl the 
French invasion in 1830. There is, of course, a great variety 
in the extent to which the hostile forces approximate to regular 
armies in various small wars ; but there is a clear distinction 
between troops such as Arabi Pasha commanded in 1882, and 
mere gatherings of savages such as the. British and French 
have at times to cope with in Western Africa. 

Highly dis- The Zulu impis, again, presented totally different charac- 
S*ly wmed foristics. Here was a well disciplined array with a definite 
opponents, organization of its own, capable of cariydng out mameuvres 
on the battlefield with order and precision ; but the Ztilu 
weapons were those of savages. The Matabili were 
organized on the Zulu model, but their system was lc.ss perfetd. 
Zulus and Matabili fought in a fashion totally different, from 
the Chinese, the Afghans, and Ai-abi Pasha’s forces, l)ut they 
were none the less formidable on that account. 

Fanatics. The Hadendowa of the Red Sea Littoral, the Afghan 
Ghazis, and the fanatics who occasionally gave the French 
such trouble in Algeria, had not the discipline of the Zulu 
or of the Matabili, nor yet their organization ; but they 
fouglit on the same lines. Such warriors depend on spears 
and knives and not on firearms. They are brave and even 
reckless on the battlefield. Tactics which serve well aaainst 

D 

forces armed with rifles and supported by artillery, are out 
of place confronted with such foes as this. Face to face 
with Sudanese and Zulus old orders of battle, discarded in 
face of tie breech-loader and of shrapnel shell, are resumed 
again. The hostile tactics are essentially aggressive, and 
inasmuch as they involve substitution of shock action for 
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fire action, the regular forces are compelled, whether they 
like it or not, to conform to the savage method of battle. 

In the Boer war of 1881 the British troops had a different Tiie Boers, 
sort of enemy to deal with altogether. The Boers were armed 
with excellent firearms, were educated and were led by men 
of knowledge and repute, but they at that time had no real 
organization. They were merely bodies of determined men, 
aclcnowledging certain leaders, drawn together to confront a 
common danger. The Boers presented all the features of 
rebels in a civilized country except in that they were inured 
from youth to hardship, and that they were all mounted. 

As a rule adversaries of this nature prefer guerilla warfare, for 
which their weapons and their habits especially adapt them, 
to fighting in the open. The Boers, however, accepted battle 
readily and worked together in comparatively speaking large 
bodies even in 1881. The incidents of that campaign, although 
the later and greater war has rather overshadowed them and 
deprived them of interest, were very singular, and they afford 
most useful lessons with regard to the best way of operating 
against adversaries of this peculiar class. In 1901 and 1902, 
after the overthrow of the organized Boer armies had driven 
those still in the field to adopt guerilla tactics, the operations 
partook of the character of irregular warfare against a daring 
and well armed enemy gifted with unusual mobility and 
exceptional cunning. 

The Turks in Montenegro, the Austrians in Bosnia, and Querdlas, 

° . civilized and 

the Canadian forces when hunting down Riel, had to deal savage, 
with well armed and civilized opponents ; but these preferred 
guerilla methods of warfare, and shirked engagements in the 
open. Organization they had httle or none ; but in their 
own fashion they resisted obstinately in spite of this, and 
the campaigns against them gave the regular troops much 
trouble. These operations afford good illustrations of guerilla 
warfare of one kind. Guerilla warfare of a totally different 
kind is exemplified by the Maori and the Kaffir wars, in which 
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the enemy, deficient in courage and provided witli [loor 
weapons, by taking advantage of the cover in distri<'l.s over- 
grown with bush and jungle managed to prove most' diliieult 
to subdue. To regular troops such antagonists are very 
troublesome, they shun decisive action and their tiieti<‘s almost 
of necessity bring about a protracted, toilsome war. The 
operations on the Xorth-West Frontier of India in ISS'7 alTord 
admirable examples of another form of guerilla warfare that 
against the well armed fanatical cut-throat of the hills, fighting 
in a terrain peculiarly w’ell adapted to his method of making 
war. 

Savages dwelling in territories whore thick tropical vege- 
tation abounds, do not, however, always rtdy on this desul- 
tory form of war. In Dahomey the French encountered 
most determined opposition from forces with a certain 
organization which accepted battle constantly. The Dutch 
in Achin, where the jungle was in places abrost impenetrable, 
found an enemy ready enough to fight and who fought under 
skilful guidance. The Ashantis during the campaign (tf bST t 
on several occasions assembled in large bodies ; they did not 
hesitate to risk a general engagement when their leadi'rs 
thought an opportunity offered. 

Another and altogether different kind of enemy has been 
met with at times in Morocco, in Algeria, and in (Vntral 
Asia. In the Barbarj' States are to be found excellent horse- 
men with hardy mounts. The fighting forces of tlie .\rahs, 
Moors, and Tartars have always largely consisted of irregular 
cavalry, and the regular troops campaigning in these 
countries have been exposed to sudden onslaught by great 
hordes of mounted men. The whole course of operations 
has been largely influenced by this fact. 

Military records prove that in different small* wars the 
hostile mode of conducting hostilities varies to a surprising 
extent. Strategy and tactics assume all manner of forms. 
It is difficult to conceive methods of combat more dissimilar 
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than those employed respectively by the Transkei Kaffirs, 
by the Zulus, and by the Boers, opponents -with whom British 
troops successively came in conflict within a period of three 
years and in one single quarter of the African continent. 
From this striking fact there is to be deduced a most 
important military lesson. It is that in small wars the 
habits, the customs, and the mode of action on the battle- 
field of the enemy should be studied in advance. This is 
not imperative only on the co mma nder and his staff — all 
officers should know what nature of opposition they must 
expect, and should understand how best to overcome it. One 
of the worst disasters which has befallen British troops of recent 
years, Isandlwhana, was directly attributable to a total mis- 
conception of the tactics of the enemy. The French troubles 
in Algeria after its conquest were due to a failure to appreci- 
ate for many years the class of warfare upon which they 
were engaged. The reverses in the first Boer war arose from 
entering upon a campaign without cavalry, the one arm of the 
service essential to cope with the hostile method of conduct- 
ing warfare. In great campaigns the opponent’s system is 
understood ; he is guided by like precedents, and is governed 
by the same code ; it is only when some great reformer of 
the art of war springs up that it is otherwise. But each 
small war presents new features, and these features must 
if possible be foreseen or the regular troops will assuredly 
find themselves in difficulties and may meet with grievous 
misfortune. 
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The objective in small wars. 

The selection of the objective in a small war will usually be 
governed in the first place by tlie circumstances which have 
led up to the campaign. Military operations are always 
undertaken with some end in view, and are sliaped for its 
achievement. If the conquest of the liostile lerriiory lie 
aimed at, the objective takes a tlifif'rent form from that 
which it would assume were the c.xpe.dition disjuitcheil with 
merely punitive intent. A commander bent on e.Ktorting 
terms from some savage potentate will frame, liis plans tin 
different lines from the leader sent to crush tht' military 
power of a menacing tribe. But in all cases there tire in wtir- 
fare of this nature certain points which will, a]uirt. from the 
cause of the campaign, influence the choice of the ulijeetivc, 
and which depend mainly on the class of enemy to be ilealt 
with. 

The enemy is often represented by a people with com- 
paratively speaking settled institutions, with a central form 
of government, and with military forces regulated and com- 
manded by a central authority. Monarchical in.stitu1ious are 
to be found in many semi-civilized and savage lands, 
amounting often to forms of despoti^m which are par- 
ticularly well calculated to ensure a judicious management of 
availahle military forces when at war. The savage Zulu warriors 
fought in organized armies controlled by the supreme autho- 
rity of the king. Runjeet Singh was a respected ruler who 
could dispose, of organized forces completely at his com- 
mand; the Amir of Bokhara stood on a similar footing 
dunng the campaigns which ended in the annexation of his 
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khanate to the Russian Empire. The Ashantis and Dahome- 
vans were nationalities which although uncivilized were 
completely dominated by their sovereigns. In cases such as 
these the objective will generally be clear and well defined. 

There are armies the overthrow of which will generally bring 
the head of the hostile state to reason. There are centres 
of government the capture of which will paralyse the forces of 
resistance of the country. To a certain extent the destruction 
of the military forces of the enemy under such conditions 
almost necessarily involves the fall of the capital, because 
the military forces gather for the protection of the capital 
and the fall of the capital follows upon their defeat almost as 
a matter of course. The conditions approximate to those 
of regular warfare in the very important particular that from 
the outset of the campaign a determinate scheme of operations 
can be contemplated and can be put in force. 

In great campaigns of modern history it has come to be Tlie question 
considered as the usual objective that the capital of the j^mportance of 
hostile nation should be threatened, and that it should if capital as 

an objective. 

possible be actually captured. In a civilized country the 
metropolis is not only the seat of government and of the 
legislature, but it is also generally the centre of communications 
and the main emporium of the nation’s commerce. Its occupa- 
tion by an enemy means a complete dislocation of the executive 
system, it brings about a collapse of trade, and, if the occupa- 
tion be long continued, it causes financial ruin. But the 
capitals of countries which become the theatres of small war 
are rarely of the same importance. In such territories there 
is little commercial organization, the chief town generally 
derives its sole importance from being the residence of the 
sovereign and his council, and its capture by a hostile army 
is in itself damaging rather to the prestige of the government 
than injurious to the people at large. 

In the last Afghan war Kabul was occupied early in the campaign, after 
the overthrow of the troops of Yakoub Khan. But its capture by no 
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means brought about tiu‘ downhill <>: th.> i- u ihjhtifj;’ hu 

the contrary it proved to he nierelv tiie MMuiucje h*' •.\u^ 'MUIo.ii'ju. 

The countr^MMts in a state of Mip[»n nmhI an. in hy, the trihe" du > \\ a hnnu- 
lodged the Amir to he tluur Knitr. ami uht*n K.ihul h-ll aud th** i*\.t'riune!it 
siieh as it was, ceased to exist, the ])e()])h' Le>iirraily > in .1 hitl**; but 
they bitterly nnented flu* insult to fhtur natjo?! and tn {’aur f.uhh v. .hi- h thf 
presence of hrit -^h troops in the jieart of the t ouir r*. otiVred. 

But, although the relations oI Kalml to the Afghau race 
maybe taken as tyjtical, there arc often exa'iilioiis, uiitl cases 
have often occurred in these wars where the ca^-ital of the 
country has proved the core of its resistauee. In t he case of a 
petty chieftain the capital moans his strongimld. Sekuknni's 
and Morosi’s mountains are examples of this, atid their 
capture put an immediate end to tlie {■umpaigii in each ease. 
Wlien the object of the war is to e.xtort certain comliiions 
or to exact reparation from some half-civilized or savage 
potentate, the capture of his ea])ital will genenill}’ liiive tint 
desired efiect. It was so in the Chiirose war of 181)0. when 
all efiorts at negotiation failed till the tilliod forees were tit 
the gates of Peldn. 

Wlien the capital is really the focus and centre f)f ti State, 
however barbarous, any approach to orgtinizei.1 resist anci' 

‘ under the direct control of the head of the State, will almost 
always cease when the capital falls ; but it iloes not by any 
means follow that the conflict is at an end. 'I'lie eajtture of 
Algiers in 1830 closed the campaign as one against- armie.s 
including troops of all arms ; it proved, however, to be only the 
prelude to years of desultory warfare, it wa.s the. same in 
Dahomey, where the fighting power of Benanzin's forces was 
utterly broken in trying to bar the advance of the invaders to 
Abomey, but there were troublesome hostilities witli guerillas 
subsequently. On the other hand, the fighting after the 
occupation of Ulundi in the Zulu war and of Buluwayo in the 
Matabili campaign, was only of a desultory description. 
The amount of resistance offered to the regular troops after 
they have overthrown the more or less organized forces of the 
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enemy and seized the chief town varies in different cases. But 
the French experiences in Algeria, and the British experiences 
in Afghanistan, show that these irregular, protracted, indefinite 
operations offer often far greater difficulties to the regular 
armies than the attainment of the original military objective. 

The advantage of having a well defined objective even ihe great 
for a time can, however, scarcely be over-rated, and the Central 
Asian campaigns of Russia illustrate this vividly. Turkestan clear ami 
was territory inhabited largely by nomads, but its rolling plains objeetire. 
and steppes were studded with historic cities many of which 
had been for ages the marts of oriental commerce. The 
invaders went to work with marked dehberation. They 
compassed the downfall of the khanates by gradually ab- 
sorbing these cities, capturing them in many cases by very 
brilliant feats of arms. The conquests were not achieved by 
any display of mighty force, the actual Russian armies in 
these operations were rarely large, but the objectives were 
alwap clear and determinate ; the capture of one city was 
generally held sufficient for a year, but it thereupon became 
a Russian city. The troops had always an unmistakable 
goal in front of them, they went deliberately to work to 
attain that goal, and when it was attained they rested on their 
lamels till ready for another coup. Such is the mihtary 
history of the conquest of Central Asia. It is a record of 
war in which desultory operations were throughout con- 
spicuous by their absence. Such conditions are, however, 
very seldom found in small wars ; important towns and 
centres of trade, moreover, are not the sole conditions offering 
distinct objectives. 

Sometimes the circumstances of the case will cause the 
enemy to muster in full strength, and will permit of a decisive 
victory being gained which concludes the war, and it is 
most fortunate when the operations take this for m . The 
enormous importance of moral effect in these campaigns 
will be dealt with in a later chapter, suffice it to say here 
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that it is a factor which enters into all their ]ihasi-N : a ilefcat 
inflicted upon a large force of irregular warriors lorrilios not 
only those engaged, but also all their kind. It i^ 1 he dilliculty 
of bringing the foe to action which, as a rule, forms the most 
unpleasant characteristic of these wars ; hut when such 
opponents can be thoroughly beaten in the open field at the 
commencement of hostilitie.s, their powers of further serious 
resistance often cease. And .so, when by force of circumstances 
the enemy is compelled to accept battle to defend .some ]ioint 
of great importance to him or to safeguard .some vcucrated 
shrine, thus offering a -well-defined objective, the regular 
troops greatly benefit. Many examples of this might be ipioted. 
Deiighil Tepe, for instance, became the stronghold in which 
practically the whole military power of the Tekke Turkomans 
concentrated itself in 1879 and 1880, although the Turkomans 
are, in the main, a nomad race ; the Russians failed in the.ir 
first campaign through mismanagement, hut the objective 
never was in doubt, and in their second venture the. formidable 
nomad race, which might have taken years to subdue, was 
enrshed for good and all when the fortres.s fell. The. ex- 
perience of the French in Annam in l^bl is another case 
in point. They had formed a small settlement at Saigon, 
and this the Annamese, profiting by the inability of the French 
to detach troops tliither during the China war, blockaded in 
great force, forming a regular entrenched camp close by. 
Thus it came about that when the French were at last aide 
to land a large force at Saigon, they found a formidable hostile 
army before them in a highly defensible position, which was 
just what they wanted. By bold and skilful dispositions they 
signally defeated the Annamese drawn up to meet them, and 
the effect of the blow was so great that they -were able to over- 
run the country afterwards almost unhindered. 

Tirah, a The Tirah campaign of 1897 affords a singular example 

peculiar case, jit ^ ^ o x 

of the advantages of a definite objective. It was the just 

boast of the Afridis and Orukzais that the remarkable upland 
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valleys wMch constitute their summer home, and which were 
practically unknown to the British, had defied the efforts of all 
invaders. The duty of Sir W. Lockhart’s army, therefore, was 
to overrun these valleys, and to prove to the formidable 
tribesmen that whatever might have been their experience in 
the past, they had now to do with a foe capable of bursting 
through the great mountain barriers in which they put their 
trust, and of violating the integrity of territory which they 
beheve to be incapable of access by organized troops. The 
army performed its task of penetrating into Tirah, and of 
leaving its mark in the usual manner by the demolition of 
buildings and destruction of crops. Nor did its subsequent 
retirement, harassed by the mountaineers in defiles where they 
could act to the very best advantage, appreciably detract from 
the success of the operation as a whole. For the enemy had 
learnt that an Anglo-Indian army could force its way into these 
fastnesses, could seize their crops, destroy their defences, 
burn their villages, and could, after making its presence felt in 
every ravine and nook, get out again ; and that settled the 
matter. The conditions here were peculiar, but they illus- 
trate well the broad principle that in warfare of this nature 
it is half the battle to have a distinct task to perform. 

Sometimes when the war is undertaken, as in the case of 
Zululand, to overthrow a dangerous military power, the p^pyse of 
objective is the army of the enemy wherever it may be. The the overthTOw 
very fact of this being a formidable force will generally cause 
it to accept battle readily to confront an invader. The objec- power, 
tive becomes primarily some point in hostile territory which 
the hostile army will certainly endeavour to protect — ^the 
capital or some stronghold involving the military prestige of 
the enemy, and an advance on this leads to a pitched battle, 
which is what the regular troops want. Thus in the Spanish 
campaign of 1859 against the Moors the town of Tetuan was 
made the goal of the invaders, and in endeavouring to bar the 
road the forces of the Sultan suffered several severe defeats. On 
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the Eed Sea littoral, in the day.s when Malulisin ^^as a jiowcT 
in those parts, the very fact of any Aiido-Kgyptiau adv.uice 
always ensured great gatherings of <lervislu's eagi'r for the 
fray. In the Matahili war the advance of the small llritish 
force on Buluwayo forced the iinpis of Loliengula to as.semhle 
and to fight. 

ObjectiTe But when there is no king to conquer, no capital to seize, 

kn^eapM organized army to overthrow, aiul when there are no 

and no army, celebrated strongholds to capture, and no great centn's of 
population to occu])y, the objective is not so easy to select. 
It is then that the regular troops are forced to resort to <-attle 
lifting and village burning and that the war assumes an aspect 
which may shock the humanitarian. “ In planning a war 
against an unci\ilized nation who has, perhaps, no capital,’’ 
says LordWolseley, “your first object should he the. capture 
of whatever they prize most, and the destruction or depriva- 
tion of which tviU probably britig the war most rapidly to a 
conclusion.” This goes to the root of the whole matter. 1 f 
the enemy cannot be touched in his patriotism or his honour, 
he can be touched through his pocket. 

Kaids on lire Fighting the Kirghiz and other nomads of the steppes the 
Kussians have always trusted largely to currying of! the 
camels and flocks of the enemy as a means of bringing their 
antagonists to reason. In Algeria the French, adopting the 
methods of Abd-el-Kader and his followers, made sudden raids 


or “ razzias ’’—dealt with later in the chaj)ters on guerilla 
warfare and raids— carrying off the live stock and property 
of their wandering opponents. In the Kaffir wars, especially 
in. 1852, this mode ot procedure has been very common, 
adapted with success, and it is the usual plan of action in 
the small punitive expeditions in East and West Africa. 'I’he 
United States troops used to retaliate upon the Eed Indians 
in similar fashion. 


Destruction 
of crops, etc. 


The destruction of the crops and stores of grain of the 
enemy is another way of carrying on hostilities. This method 
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of warfare is more exasperating to the adversary than carry- 
ing off live stock ; for while they appreciate the principle 
that the victor is entitled to the spoils, wanton damage tends 
to embitter their feeling of enmity. The same applies to the 
destruction of villages so often resorted to in punitive expedi - 
tionSjbut it hardly does so to the same extent, since the dwell- 
ings of these races can be reconstructed easily while their 
food supplies, if destroyed, cannot be replaced. It is so often 
the case that the power which undertakes a small war desires 
to acquire the friendship of the people which its armies are 
chastising, that the system of what is called “ militar}’- execu- 
tion ” is ill adapted to the end in view. The most satisfactory 
way of bringing such foes to reason is by the rifle and sword, 
for they understand tliis mode of warfare and respect it. 
Sometimes, however, the circumstances do not admit of it, 
and then their villages must he demolished and their crops and 
granaries destroyed; still it is unfortunate when this is the 
case. 

When, however, the campaign takes the form of quelling Suppression 
an insurrection, the object is not only to prove to the oppos- 
ing force unmistakably which is the stronger, but also to inflict 
punishment on those who have taken up arms. In this case 
it is often necessary to injure property. “A war,” wrote 
Sir G. Cathcart from Kaffirland in 1852, “ may be terminated 
by the surrender or capitulation of the hostile sovereign or 
chief, who answers for his people ; but in the suppression of 
a rebellion the refractory subjects of the ruling power must 
all be chastised and subdued.” Still there is a limit to the 
amount of licence in destruction which is expedient. Hoche, 
whose conduct of the campaign against the Ohouans and insur- 
gents from La Vendde will ever remain a model of operations of 
this Mnd, achieved success as much by his happy combination 
of clemency with firmness, as by his masterly dispositions in 
the theatre of war. Expeditions to put down revolt are not 
put in motion merely to bring about a temporary cessation of 
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Special 

objectives. 


Conclusion. 


hostility. Thoir puqxjse is to ousiin* a lastiiii: I’hore- 

fore, in choosing the objective, the overawing aiul not t-lu* 
exasperation of the enemy is the (muI to keep in vi<*\v. 

In some small wars the conditions havt‘ iinpoM'd (*t‘rkiin 
objectives on the regular forces of necessit v. For inst.aiH'e, 
the Nile Expedition was imdertuken for the relitd' of Khartum, 
and it was onlv when the beleaguered city IVll that any doubt 
with regard to its o})jective aro.st^ Tht‘ (hiitnd <‘ampaign was 
analogous. Such cases are, howevtn', ])e{‘u]ia]'. 

The subject of the selection of tlie objivtivt' does in»t leinl 
itself to exhaustive treatment, and is cun-tainly not one with 
regard to which rules of conduct could with advnntagt‘ be 
drawn up. Each case must be decdih^l on its merits. 'rh(‘ 
main points of difference between small wars and regular 
campaigns in this respect are that, in the former, the beating 
of the hostile armies is not necessarily the main object even if 
such armies exist, that moral effect is oftem far more imfMU'tant 
than material success, and that the o])erations are somet imes 
limited to committing havoc which the laws of regular vvarfan' 
do not sanction. The conditions of a campaign undertaken 
against a savage race swayed by a despotic sovereign diiT(‘r 
so fundamentally from hostilities against gatlierings of iiule- 
peiident clans, that principles which govern the operations 
from the very outset in the one case are wholly inaj)j)lica}>h^ 
to the other. The crushing of an iiisiirrectionarv movement 
or the settlement of a conquered country, are uiKhu't.akings 
so distinct from enterprises entered upon to overawe a semi- 
civilized state, that what may present itself as the obvious 
objective under the former set of circumstances may bi^ 
non-existent in the latter. It is this extraordinary divei’sity 
of conditions which makes the consideration of small wars so 
complex and so difficult to discuss as one general object. 
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Difficulties undee which the regulae forces labour 

AS REGARDS INTELLIGENCE. ThE ADVANTAGE IS USUALLY 
ENJOYED BY THE ENEMY IN THIS RESPECT, BUT THIS CIR- 
CUMSTANCE CAN SOMETIMES BE TURNED TO ACCOUNT. 

Of late years it has become the practice at the head-quarters Absence of 
of aU regular armies to study the strength and organization 
of other countries in view of possible eventualities, and to frequent in 

. small wars. 

collect information as to, and to prepare plans of, tneatres of 
war wliicli may some day take place. Accurate information 
as to the organized military forces of other leading nations 
is not difficult to obtain ; the topographical features, the 
communications and the military resources of civilized 
countries are well known. But it is a very important feature 
in the preparation for, and the carrying out of, small wars 
that the regular forces are often working very much in the dark 
from the outset. 

The reasons for this are ob\dous enough. Small wars 
break out unexpectedly and in unexpected places. The 
operations take place in countries often only partially ex- 
plored if not wholly unexplored. The nature of the enemy, 
his strength, Ms weapons, and his fighting qualities can be 
only very imperfectly gauged. The routes which the troops 
will have to follow are little known. The resources of the 
districts to be traversed cannot be estimated with any cer- 
tainty". What is known technically as “intelligence” is 
defective, and unavoidably so. 

The difficulties which arise from this ignorance of the Want of 
conditions under which the regular army will be operating to 

reallv divide themselves into two main headings ; difficulties tl^eatre ot 

° war or as to 

the enemy. 
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Illustrations 
of e:ffecfc of 
uncertainty 
as to routes ; 


arising from want of knowledge of the thcaire of war. and 
difficulties consequerit upon the doubt that exists a.s tu the 
strength, the organization, and the fighting (lualiiie.s of the 
enemy. Of these the former may bo said upon the wboh' to 
be the most important as a rule. For it is perha])s tiie most 
distinguishing characteristic of small wars as eonqiared with 
regular hostilities conducted lietwoen modern armie.«. that 
they are in the main campaigns agaiu.st nature. 

The evil effects which will from tinu' to timt* re.suh from 
ignorance of the theatre of war can perhaps be.st be de- 
monstrated by a few examples. One fruitful souree of 
trouble, for instance, is that the route to be followed may not 
be accurately known. 

This is well illustrated hy Hiekb Pasha’s disastrous utuuii}'? !aa,rch 
from the Nile to K1 Ohcid in 18S3. The stall wen* not faimliar \utii tho 
position of the wrlN, the di^anees, and the diliiruUjiN to he eiu 
The guides were treacherous. The force lost its way, lo'^t time, and lost 
heart, and when at last the Mahdists atta<’ked it, tlu' uoru ou: and 

despairing, made no tight of it, and wire annihilated. 

In the Ainbela campaign of 1803, the route ov**r the SiiKhawai Pass 
leading to Chanda had been reported to be easy in the extreme, but it 
turned out to be (fuite the reverse, and this disarranged tlie plans. 

Sir H. Stewart’s force on its march from tho Abu Klea wells to the Nile 
in 18S5 was taken, unnecessarily a.s was siibseffuently discovereil, through 
some thick bush at night. The moveiueiit being conducted in tin* dark 
great confusion occurred among.st th(‘ transport ; and the force was so 
seriously delayed that it failed to nuudi the river before ilaylight *infi was 
forced to fight at a great disadvantage in consequence. 

General Dodds in writing of his campaign in Dahomey remark^. " IjO 
manque complet do renseignements serieux a etc la plu.s grosse diiliculte 
qu’ait rencontree la conduite d(‘s operations.” 

The French expedition despatched to etTect the capture of the Mada- 
gascar capital and the subjugation of the Hovas in 181)5, is a good illu^^ ra- 
tion of the unfortunate consc([uenoes of defective information as to a 
theatre of prospective war. After studying available sourec.s of intelligence, 
the Paris War Office decided to make a carriageable road from the point 
selected for disembarkation, and to trust almost entirely to wheeled trans- 
port. It was not known that there were extraordinary engin(*ering difficul- 
ties to be overcome and that the work involved an inordinate amount of 
manual labour. The construction of this road caused much serious delay, 
and kept the t^'oeps hard at work in unhealthy districts for months, which 
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resulted in a deplorable mortality. In the end General Duchesne threw 
the paper scheme to the winds, and, pushing on with a fraction of his army 
equipped with pack transport, made short work of the Hovas before An- 
tananarivo. 

Again, the resources of the theatre of war in supplies, 
in water, and in transport may not be properly estimated. It 
is a most serious thing if an operation has been undertaken 
in the behef that supplies will be found in a certain locality 
and if this belief is, when too late, discovered to be unfounded. 
On the other hand, an under-estimate of the resources of a 
district may lead to the troops being encumbered with a mass 
of transport which might have been dispensed with, and 
which hampers them in their operations. 

In both the Ruisssian campaign against lOiiva in 1873, and in the Prencli 
expedition into Dahomey in 1893, great inconvenience arose from water not 
being found where it was expected. One of the Russian columns against 
Khiva was indeed obliged to turn back and suffered considerably from 
privations. 

Inconvenience and even disaster may be caused by doubt 
as to the exact position of some topographical feature or 
locality, or by an error in a map in which the commander of 
the troops is trusting. Ignorance as to the nature of a place 
which it has been determined to capture may also cause 
much trouble. 

(1) A remarkable example of this is afforded by an incident in the first 
Dutch cx]iedition against the Sultan of Achin in 1873. The primary object 
of this ex])cdition was the capture of the Sultan’s capital and stronghold 
Kola Raja. Only the approximate position of this was known. But the 
force fought its way to its immediate vicinity, the country being for the 
most part overgrown with thick tropical v^etation in which were scattered 
numbers of fortified villages. 

The troops had gained a place of some importance Icnown to be close to 
Kota Raja. A fortified village crowded with warriors was found a few 
hundred yards off, and as a preliminary it was decided to capture this. A 
part of the force was detached for the purpose which after severe fighting suc- 
ceeded in gaining a footing within the defences ; but it soon became mani- 
fest that the troops detailed were insufficient to clear the place, artillery 
especially being wanting. The officer in command thought it better not to 


as to resources 
of theatre ; 


as to exact 
position of 
localities. 
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af*k for .support. Ht‘ drcnlrd to totroa*. and iiiv »‘ntt rprj'^p tn* h ’i', . iin' 

carried. Largely owing to*thi> rvwv'-i* it wa^ n‘^oI\td to retire tn thr 
coast, and as a conseipicuce the evi^editiou eomplrtoly f.idrd in a- he \ iig 
the object for which it had heeii M'nt, and it rc-enihii! hcd 

It was afterward'* tiiscovercil that tin* iiilagtn '■tonr ut ihr tieft-n 'e-^ of 
which had been carried hy a portion ol tiie hutch itnee a-’ alios*' de-^nhi^i, 
was Kota Kaja it.self. Had this ho«‘ji known at the tune of atta k. and ii.nl 
all available troops been launi'lied auaiiist u, it unite ]to-sj{ik> that the 
place would have fallen and that a most impoi taut su.M'e-*'* s\i > ild li u ' ht«cn 
achieved. 

(‘d) A somewhat analogous (‘pisude. hut alttuided liy no itatl t'on . , .I'ocr'.. 
occurred when (Jeiieral liourinont was prepannu to attai k tho tn?:*' of 
Algier.s in 1830. A heavy mist hung over a plain iirar the i its , and tht^ was 
mistaken for the sea. The general had no great I'ontiiiem e m his laaps 
which, however, turned out to he perfectly eorreet. He a^>'l!ued t;’orn the 
po.sition of what he took to be the mui, that the point he ssa- making for iay 
quite differently from that what was shown on the map, and he 'tarted his 
columns in an altogether fuKe direction. The mistake wa^ m ’,y n‘elitied 
when, riding, forward on to .some high gromul, he was staitiid hy tinding 
Algiers lying immediately below him, and elose at hand. 

(3) During the first part of the Bhutan war m hsiH, a e d lu'.n of g.ooo 
men with a tran.sport train nuTudiiig 150 elephants was sent oser 40 mih 
of most difficult eountry, hilly nud overgrown with jungle, to cant iv> the 
hill fort of the Bhutias know'ii as Bi.shensing. After a toil-oige ti.ar h of 
some days the place was reaehed, and wus found to consist of a >mgie ^tone 
house occupied by an old Lama priest. Xo fort {‘xisted, and t!ie pla*> wu'. 
destitute of any importance whatever, military or other. 

(4) The disastrous battle of Adowa seems to have betui bromda f-n iiy a 
mistake as regards a certain locality, or rather by the fact that tin re wen* 
two localities of the same name a few miles apart. Owdng to t hi>., one of t he 
three separate Italian columns advanced towards Adowa hy niglif, moved 
considerably further than was intended by (leneral Ikiriitieri. and it- ad- 
vanced guard came unexpectedly on the Abyssinian host <*arly in 
morning. The consequence was that the column was .so<m <‘nvclop! d and 
almost annihilated, and that the whole of th(3 arrangements de-igm'd i-y the 
Italian commander-in-chief w’cre thrown out of gear. 

Uncertainty These few examples give actual instances of mistakes 
*5commSider°°®™™g through ignorance of the theatre of war. But it 
reacts upon ig not only mistakes and miscalculations of this kind which 

hi8 plan ot 

operations, may prove a source of inconvenience and possibly of danger. 

There is also the uncertainty in the mind of the commander 
to he taken into account. The effect of this uncertainty 
cannot he illustrated by instances selected from history, 
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although it will often be a powerful factor in influencing his 
course of conduct. Nothing more tends to hinder the framing 
of a decisive and assured plan of campaign and to delay the 
execution of the plan when it has been resolved upon, than 
this feeling of doubt, the fear that something unexpected 
will mar the combination and upset the calculations upon 
which it was based. 

But while many small wars— the Indian Mutiny for in- Effect of 
stance, some of the campaigns of the United States troops strength and 
against the Red Indians, the first Boer war, &c. — ^take place in 

^ r qualities of 

theatres of operations which are well known, where the uncer- enemy, 
tainty above spoken of as regards communications, supplies, 
and so forth, does not then exist, there is almost always doubt 
as to the fighting strength of the enemy. Information as to 
this is invariably defective. The intelligence department 
finds great difficulty in organising an efficient service of 
espionage for obvious reasons— the spy captured by civilized 
troops does not have a very good time, in the hands of bar- 
barians his lot is even more unenviable. Even where the 
opposing force has an organization which has been studied in 
peace time, it is not known how far it will work when put to 
the test of war against a civilized power. Even more im- 
portant than the fighting strength of such antagonists, more- 
over, are their fighting quahties ; although these can at times 
be fairly well estimated it is surprising how often the estimate 
turns out to be quite incorrect — as in the case of the South 
African war of 1899-1902. 

A few examples may be given to show the uncertainty on 
these points which i^ such a feature of small wars. It may, 
however, be accepted as a general rule — and the reason why 
this is so needs no demonstration— that the less organized 
the forces of the enemy are, the more difficult is it to form 
any estimate of their strength or their quality. 

Twice over during the last Afghan war the strength of the Afghans was Examples, 
altogether under-estimated, and on both occasions with somewhat unfor- 
tunate results. The first occasion was in the winter of 1879, when the great 
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Uprising of the tribes took place wliieh en<lc(I in the sie;j 5 e oi SLerfiur ; seri(»us 
losses were suffered in endeavouring to hold an (‘Xteudfil hue round K<ibul, 
owing to the great numerical strength of the eiicniy not lun'oniincr for some 
time known. The second occasion was, later on, vviieii Ayoub Khan ad- 
vanced from Herat to the neighbourhood of Ivandahar wdtli a large turee 
well supplied with artillery ; ow mg to a failure to appreciate the import ase*r 
of this movement only a brigade very weak ju British troops was srut to 
confront it, and this was disastrously defeated at Maiwancl. 

The unfortunate reverse suffered bydhe Italian troops at Pc^gah near 
Massawa arose almost entirely from ignorance of the hostile sln-n-jtli. A 
small force w’as left isolated, and the rein force sent to its a->iNtaace 

were overwiielmed by vastl}’’ superior numbers. 

The French in Dahomey were not prepared to liiul lh(‘ enemy in po-^cs- 
sion of guns; and as they operated lu compact tormation the hos^dt* 
artillery proved somewhat inconvenient on one or t\\ o «»c» mmou- Similm 1 v 
the United States troops had not at first expected to lind tju‘ Fdipim u jtli 
artillery; but these brought up tw'O guns to didend Kalunifuf. 

At the outbreak of hostilities between the British and the Ihn i > in i ss I , 
the prevailing opinion in Natal, and in South Africa p-uerally, was that thv 
Boers would fight with little spirit and would <*asjly Ir‘ iii>perM-d l»y tla* 
slender force under Sir G. Colley. But flie event provtui tlnat tlu^ general 
estimate of their capabilities and courage was wrong, that the ^ asnnaign 
had been undertaken with an altogether insufficient number of Uowy^, umi 
that the quelling of the revolt must have jiroved a difficult and ete ? !\ mid-r- 
taking had it been persisted in. 

The Dutch in their first expedition to Aehin were aitogcth<*r unprepared 
for the warlike qualities displayed by the Achiiu'se and for tiuur -kill in 
constructing works of defence. The oonscipicrice wms that tht' <Mmpaimj 
was entered upon with an insutficicnt fon‘o, and t hat unuf*ces>ary loss w a-, on 
several occasions incurred in attacking fortified localities witiiout proptu 
preparation. 

The Italians appear to have altogether uuder-estimab'd the ti^htint^ 
capacity and the numerical strength of King .Meiu‘U*kks army before the 
battle of Adowa. This was the chief cause of the very .serious rc\ el^^e wiindi 
befel their arms. Neither the commander-in-chief nor his brigadiers .o>t*m 
to have had any idea that they were wdthin a few miles of an army tiv e-t* dd 
superior to their o\vn, and consisting of formidable w arriurs elTind i\ ely arim d 
and full of fight, when the unfortunate nocturnal advuuee was made which 
brought on the battle. 

The French, on. the other hand, entered upon their tiiial eampuigu against 
the Malagasies with an exaggerated notion of the opposition they wtTc likely 
to meet with. Visitors to the country came away with the idea tliat the 
Queen s army was a fairly efficient force which would give a good account of 
itself under the circumstances. In previous eampaigna, inoreovi'r, the 
Malagasies had given the French a good deal of trouble. The coUNi'<|uenee 
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was that it was very properly decided at Paris to send a large expeditionary 
force, to make the road already referred to, and to take the campaign very 
seriously. The resistance proved, however, beneath contempt, and there 
seems now to be little doubt that the invading army was unnecessarily large 
and that its size proved an incubus to its commander, who eventually con- 
cluded the campaign in brilliant fashion with a small flying column. 

In irregular campaigns it is always doubtful kow far tke 
people of tbe hostile country, or in minor operations the 
hostile tribe, will put forth their entire strength. The atti- 
tude, moreover, of neighbouring peoples and tribes is at times 
a subject of great uncertainty. The very serious inconve- 
nience which may arise when a neighbouring tribe unex- 
pectedly assumes an unfriendly demeanour is singularly well 
illustrated by the Ambela campaign. 

The operations were undertaken with a view of attacking and dispersing 
a settlement of Hindustani fanatics at a place called Malka, north of the 
Peshawur valley (see plan opposite). The plan decided upon was to fall 
upon the place from the north by a sudden march through the Ambela defile 
in the Chamla vaPey, so as to drive the enemy towards the Indian plains 
and into the arms of troops advancing from about Sitana, 

The expeditionary force under Sir N. Chamberlain was advancing slowly 
into the Ambela defile, a long and difficult pass through the hills, when the 
Buner tribe, a warlike mountain race dwelling in the hill country north of 
the Chamla valley, suddenly assumed a threatening attitude. For a march 
from Ambela to Malka with so formidable an enemy on the flank, a far larger 
army than that told off would have been necessary, and the consequence was 
that Sir N. Chamberlain found himself obliged to halt in the defile. The Hin- 
dustanis who were blocking the exit were supported actively by some small 
Mahommedan tribes, and were supported passively by the Buners. The 
inaction of the British force tended to encourage the enemy. For nearly 
a month it was in close contact with a resolute and enterprising foe, and 
severe fighting took place in which considerable loss was suffered. In the 
end the Buners were conciliated and, the hostile gathering in the defile 
being dispersed, the column marched to Malka and carried out the pro- 
gramme decided upon at the outset. 

The difficulty of dealing with Orientals and savages, 
whether as informers or spies, is referred to in many text- 
books and works of reference on reconnaissance and intel- 
ligence duties. The ordinary native found in theatres of war 
peopled by coloured races lies simply for the love of the thing 
(10830) 
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Treachery. 


and Ms ideas ot time, numbers, and distaTuie arc of the 
vaguest, even when he is trying to speak the truth. Most 
officers have experienced this during the onliiuirv course of 
foreign service. In small wars the iiehl intelliiienci; depart- 
ment is often greatly hampered by this dilliculty in eliciting 
correct information from the people of the country- -more so 
+,ba.T) would generally be the case in civilized countries. But 
that this difficulty is one which can be overcome has often 
been proved in actual campaigns, and notably in the remark- 
able set of operations which carried the Anglo-Egyptian troops 
by successive stages from Wadi Haifa to Onulurmau in the 
years 1895-1898, and which afford a sigiud illustration of 
what can be achieved by a thoroughly ellieieut intelligtmce 
department. Ev^en then, however, the incapacity of a[ij)re- 
ciating numbers which Orientals habitually display, was (‘vi- 
denoed by the fact that the Khalifa mustered for his last .stand 
a considerably larger army than the native reports had .given 
him credit for. 

One other difficulty wluch the regular army has .some- 
times to contend with in small wars is treachery on t.he jtart of 
ostensibly neutral bodies or tribes, while in civilized warfare 
such a tMng is almost unknown. The Indian M utiny furnishes 
the ever memorable case of Cawnpore, and in the campaigns 
against the Red Indians the United States troops had con- 
stantly to be on the watch against hostile perlidy. The 
standard of honour varies greatly among different uncivilized 
or semi-civilized races ; but it is not by any means the case 
that those lowest in the human scale are the least to be trusted. 
When operating in certain parts of the world or in contact with 
certain people a commander has always to be on his guard, and 
the following incidents are worth citing as showing what has at 
times to be expected 

In 1884 the French concluded a treaty of peace relative to Tonkin with 
the Chinese, in virtue of which Tonkin was acknowledged to be a French 
acquisition. Shortly afterwards, however, a column of troops marching 
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through the country was suddenly attacked by the Chinese near Bac Le ; a 
regular ambush had been formed, and the column was very roughly handled. 

Hostilities were therefore resumed. 

During the march of the Anglo-Prench expeditionary force from the 
Taku Forts towards Pekin in 1860, the Chinese had consented in the course 
of negotiations that the allies might advance to Tang Chow, ten miles short 
of the capital ,* but the hostile army was found barring the road and, in con- 
sequence of the enemy’s threatening demeanour, it was found necessary to 
attack this army and to drive it off. 

The Boer war of 1881 commenced with the ncident of Bronker’s 
Spruit — an incident that would never occur in regular warfare. Part of a 
British regiment was marchinar through the Transvaal, no hostilities having 
occurred. An ambush for it was prepared, and it was suddenly ordered 
to halt. The commanding officer naturally declined. The troops were 
fired upon when practically unprepared, and so many were killed and 
wounded that the force was obliged to surrender. 

In every class of warfare uncertainty must exist as to Uncertainty 
the movements, intentions, and whereabouts of the enemy, ^e^tg^and' 
Unless there is some special reason for acting to the contrary, intentions of 
a commander always endeavours to keep his antagonist in vaiu i/afl 
doubt upon these points. To correctly interpret the auguries 
derived from reconnaissances, from information brought in 
by spies, and from the various forms of circumstantial evidence 
provided by the theatre of war, is often one of the most dijQGicuIt 
of military problems. But the causes which tend to bring 
about this uncertainty differ considerably in irregular warfare 
from those prevailing in great campaigns. 

Regular armies are governed by certain strategical laws Difference in 
—elastic laws no doubt, but none the less laws — a complete betw^e?^^^ 
disregard of which will lead to disaster. They conceal their 

. _ , . _ - fare and small 

movements and concentrations behind screens of outposts, wars j reasons 

They control as far as practicable the telegraph lines, the 
postal system, the press, and the other channels for dissemi- 
nating news, and by these methods they can for a time keep 
their adversaries in perplexity as to when and where the blow 
will fall, and can conceal combinations by which they propose 
to parry the adversary’s attack. But this concealment can 
only be kept up for a certain time and till the opposing forces 
(10830) D 2 
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come in contact. Once the two armies really confront each 
other, and the veil which has hidden one from tht' other is vmt 
asunder, each can guess not oidy the. ]iositiou and strength hut 
also the intentions of the other, and each can infer how the 
other will act in the various contingencies that may ari.se. 
Both are governed by the same laws, and are as it were pla3'ing 
the same game. 

But in a small war it is not so. The more irregular and 
the less organized the forces of the enemy are, the mure inde,- 
pendent do they become of strategical riile.s. An army which 
disperses if it is beaten, caimot be treated in tin; .same way us 
an army which under such circumstances retreats in as compact 
and regular formation as the case admits of towards its base. 
It is far more difficult to infer from the indications ^\•hich 
come to hand what such an enemy means to d(), and to hiresee. 
what will happen under an}’- conditions which the regular 
army may be able to bring about. 

There is, moreover, another peculiarity which is very 
generally found in the antagonists with whom the organized 
forces in small wars have to cope. Tliis is the extreme rapidity 
with which the enemy conducts his movements and operations. 
This mobility, vfhich as -will be seen in later chapters greatly 
influences the strategical and tactical conditions, i.s attributable 
to various causes — actual marching power, freedom of impedi- 
menta, kno-wledge of the theatre of war, and so forth. But 
one important consequence of this mobility on the part of the 
enemy -undoub-tedly is to increase the perplexity and un- 
certainty in which the regular army is plunged. In the Red 
Indian campaigns the great diffic-ulty was generally to find the 
camps of these nomad marauders, vrho travelled huge distances 
in a fe-w hours after one of their devastating forays. In 
Algeria the Brench were incessantly despatching expeditions 
against the Kabyles which could effect nothing because the 
enemy dkappeared. The mobUity of the Zulu impis kept the 
British in cons-tant be-wilderment^as to their approxima-be 
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positions, in the earlier stages of the war. As a consequence 
of the rapidity of the enemy’s movements, large hostile forces 
were on more than one occasion met with quite unexpectedly 
in the Afghan and Sudan campaigns. 

It may be taken, then, to be a feature of small wars that 
the regular army labours under grave embarrassments due 
to want of accurate intelligence as to the theatre of war, 
and as to the movements, the strength and the fighting value 
of the bodies opposed to it. The extent to which this is so 
varies of course greatly in different campaigns. But in opera- 
tions of this nature there is always an amount of uncertainty 
which ought seldom to exist in regular warfare between two 
modern armies maintaining efficient staffs in peace time. 

This doubt reflects itself in the movements of the regular 
forces ; it dogs them in their advance, cramping their liberty 
of action to such an extent tlat it not unfrequently brings 
them to a complete standstill, to the great encouragement of 
the enemy and to the detriment of a decisive campaign. 

On the other hand, the enemy enjoys many advantages Advantages 
in the matter of “ intelligence.” It is of course the case that theTnemV 
semi-civilized or barbarian nations, that tribes on the borders 
of the foreign possessions of Great Powers or insurgents 
within their borders, that the class of people, in fact, who 
form the enemy in small wars, are very ignorant as to the 
resources, the military strength, and the, comparatively 
speaking, perfect army organization of the country with which 
they engage in hostilities. Were it not so small wars would 
be of far rarer occurrence. But from the very nature of such 
campaigns the enemy is generally operating in a theatre of war war. 
with which he is familiar. He know^s the tracks over the hills, 
the paths through the jungle, the passages over the rivers, the 
points where he can be sure of replenishing his few requirements. 

More than this. The enemy, however little he may under- 

T , - - . - / - . seems always 

stand the fighting system of the regular troops, or appreciate to know the 

the value of their weapons, or grasp what they are aiming at, th,7r^ular 

army. 
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is generally aware of every movement whieh they make as 
soon as it is completed, and often before it lias liegiin. This 
arises from the social system iu such theativs of war ami from 
the manner in which the inhabitants live, Xews .spreatls in 
a most mysterious fashion. The people are far more ol).servant 
than the dwellers in civilized lands. By a kind of instinct 
they interpret military portents even when totally deficient 
of courage or fighting capacity. Camp go.ssip is heard by those 
who are attracted by the ready payment which .su])])lies 
brought to a civilized army always mtmt with, and it flies 
from mouth to mouth till it reaehe.s the ears of the hostile 
leaders. The regular army is being watched in all its opera- 
tions and cannot prevent it. The enemy has no organized 
intelligence department, no regular corps of sjiies, no tele- 
graphs— and yet he knows perfectly well what is going on. 
He sees his opponent’s hand. .A.ik1 it' may be added that the 
press is apt to favour the enemy, for the war eorrespoiulents 
are generally all on the side of the regular army, ami may, 
even with the be.st intentions not to prejudhs* the <’our.se of 
operations and in spite of censorship, s, give information to the 
foe. 

To take a recent example of the difticully of eoncealinu; movement h am! 
intentions from the enemy. In the eampai^n against the Hnn/.u-Xagar 
tribes north of Kashmir in 1801, the British force was, after the .stormintf 
of the fort of Kilt, brought to a standstill for several days by a f(n*midabh' 
line of defence works covering an exfenshe mountain position of grfxtt 
natural strength. Attempts were on more than one oecasion made* to gain 
a lodgment in these lines by a night attack but the enemy seemed alu ay.N to 
know what was intended beforehand. One night an attack hud been in* 
tended ; but it did not actually take place bccauNC the enemy suddenly 
opened a heavy fire before the stonning parties approaelied, evidently 
knowing that an assault was impending. 

This can be Inconvenient as it is tiat the enemy seems always to be 

aecount^by informed as to what the regular army does or is going 

publishing to do, this circumstaiice can sometimes be turned to account, 
false miorma* ^ • 

tion as to -DJ Spreading lictitious information as to proposed movements, 
intentions, qj, publishing it abroad that some imaginary enterprise is 
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impending, the hostile leaders can be put on a false scent. 
The news is sure to reach them. And although the troops in 
small wars find their opponents as a rule sldlled in the arrange- 
ment of ambushes and the carrying out of surprises, masters 
in the art of military deception, crafty and cunning, they find 
them on the other hand to be by no means so wary in avoiding 
snares as they are artful in setting them. This fact — ^the 
ease with which such warriors can often be deceived, surprised, 
lured into ambushes, and so forth — ^will be referred to again 
in another chapter. Suffice it to say here that when the plan 
is adopted of propagating misleading intelligence as to pro- 
spective operations, the enemy generally falls into the trap 
readily enough. 

During tlie wax in Tonkin in 1884, an advance was about to be made 
from Hanoi to Bacninb by the French. The Chinese and Black Flags had 
constructed a series of fortified positions blocking the direct road, and were 
prepared to contest the passage. The French general therefore spread the 
report that he meant to fight his w’ay through 5 then he suddenly marched 
off to a flank, and, moving across country, reached Bacninh from another side. 
The enemy, completely deceived, was unprepared to bar the way to the 
French force, which gained its destination with littJe trouble. 

The transfer by sea of the British expeditionary force from Alexandria 
to Ismailia, in 1882, was carried out under the cover of a pretended attack 
on Aboukir. It was of the utmost importance that a secure footing should 
be gained in the Suez Canal before Arabi Pasha should guess that this was 
the real point of attack. Rolling stock, which it was foreseen would be 
required on the railway from Ismailia to the Nile Delta, was embarked at 
Alexandria on the pretence of being sent to Cyprus. Orders wore drawn up 
for a combined attack by land and sea upon the Aboukir forts. The fleet 
and the transports on their way from Alexandria to Ismailia actually 
steamed into Aboukir Baj^ and on the same day 3,000 Egyptian troops 
were sent thither from Cairo. It is said that Arabi Pasha first heard of the 
great transfer of force from one side of Egypt to the other a year later when 
a prisoner in Ceylon. 

Previously to the second attack on Dargai in the Tirah campaign, infor- 
mation had been allowed to leak out that it was contemplated to conduct 
the operation on the same lines as on the previous occasions — to advance 
direct on the position with one column and to turn the right with another. 
The consequence was that large bodies of the enemy remained on the hostile 
right flank awaiting this expected tmning movement, a turning movement 
which was never really intended to take place. This division of the tribal 
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forces reduced, at any rate diiriii" the oiirUer part of tht' day. the nninher.s 
available to hold the formidable position auminst \Uiieh tlu' was 

eventually delivered. Onhearinci that the Daruai were likely to he 

held in strength. Sir W. Lockhart had ordered the tribesmen's attention 
to be occupied in front, while a force was to proceed as rapidly as possible 
past the front of Bargai so as to threat<*n fiieir line of retr(*at ; this turning 
movement vras not, howewer, carried out, the result being that gr»‘af dinieuif y 
was experienced in capturing a position whieh woukl probaldy iuive been 
evacuated by the enemy the moimmt our troops liad establislu'fl themselves 
in rear of it. But the stormiiiir of the heigids, if it was att<‘ndod with 
serious loss, exerted great moral elTeet on tlic tribesmen an<I gave tlie 
enemy the severest losses of the whole eanipaign. 

The evening before the battle of Klmrtum iiiformation reached Sir H. 
Kitchener that the Khalifa contemplated a nigiit attaek. Sueh an eventu- 
ality was nio.st undesirable, and so villagta's were* sent out to reconnoitrt* the 
hostile position and to convey the idea that the .Vnglo-Kgypt ian army 
intended a night attaek upon the Mahdists. The constMjneiU'e was tliat the 
enemy’s host remained in its position, and that the hafth* was deferred tdl 
the morning. 


Conclusions 
arrived at in 
chapter only 
to be con- 
sidered as 
generally 
applicable. 


But all that has been said in tliis chapter with regard to 
the peculiar conditions as to intelligence which ]>revail in 
small wars must be understood to ])e applicable only generally. 
In many cases they hold good only partially. In .st>me cases 
they do not hold good at all. The optu*ations may take place 
in districts to the full as well knowm to the regular army as 
they are to the enemy, perfect acquaintance with the c^rganina- 
tion and strength of the hostile force will at times he enjoyed, 
the inhabitants of the theatre of war may be strongly in favour 
of the regular army and may avoid giving iuft)rmatian of 
any kind to the other side. All this depends upon the circum- 
stances of the case. The conditions vary so greatly in sinall 
wars that the principles which govern them, as a wholt\ are; 
in the highest degree elastic. It can therefore only be laid 
down as a usual condition in warfare of this nature that the 
regular army is at a disadvantage as compared to the enemy 
as regards what we call military intelligence, but it is by no 
means an invariable rule. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The INPLtJBNOE OP THE QUESTION OF SUPPLY UPON SMALL 
WARS AND THE EXTENT TO WHICH IT MUST GOVERN THE 
PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 

The fact that small wars are, generally speaking, campaigns Small wars 
rather against nature than against hostile armies has heen^®^^*^ 
already referred to. It constitutes one of the.most distinctive pajg“s 

, against 

characteristics of this class of warfare. It affects the course nature are 
of operations to an extent varying greatly according to cir- 
cumstahces, but so vitally at times as to govern the whole supply, 
course of the campaign from start to finish. It arises 
almost entirely out of the difficulties as regards supply which 
the theatres of small wars generally present. 

Climate affects the health of troops, absence of commu- 
nications retards the movements of soldiers, the jungle and 
the bush embarrass a commander; but if it were not for 
the difficulty as regards food for man and beast which road- 
less and inhospitable tracts oppose to the operations of a 
regular army, good troops well led would make light of such 
obstacles in their path. It is not the question of pushing 
forward the man, or the horse, or the gun, that has to be 
taken into account, so much as that of the provision of the 
necessaries of life for the troops when they have been pushed 
forward. 

The less fertile and productive the theatre of war, the Reasons for 
more elaborate have to be the arrangements for the commis- 
sariat. The worse are the tracks, the more difficult is it to 
ensure an efficient transport service to carry the supplies 
which do not exist on the spot. The larger the columns of 
transport are, the greater force do they require for their pro- 
tection from hostile raids. This all-important question of 
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supply is in fact at the root of most of the difficulties, and 
has been the cause of some of the disasters, to which regular 
troops engaged in small wars seem ever to be jirone. 

Oowiection Supply and transport are intimately bound up in all 
supp^nd military operations. On the Continent of Eurojie where 

transport. roads, railways, and canals generally abound, wliero the dis- 

tricts which may at some future period liecome scenes of war 
can be foreseen in times of peace, and where contending 
armies can live largely if not wholly upon the country they 
traverse, an organized supply service c.ome.s into exist ence as 
armies change from the peace to the war footing. I'nless 
railways make it unnecessary, arrangements are gmierally 
made for ensuring that with, and immediately in rear 
of, the troops, shall move great trains of wagons 
carrying rations for the force to last for several day.s ; 
and, as the army advances on a broad front, it covers 
these trains from hostile attacks, and their protection is not 
therefore a source of great anxiety to the leader. Then, 
as the supplies carried in these trains are consumed, they 
are made good, partly from what can be obtained from (he 
theatre of war, and partly by the empty transport moving 
back to fixed supply magazines for replenishment. As long 
as the army does not move forward with great rapidity and 
does not outstrip its supply train, or does not suddenly (hange 
its course as a result of defeat or of some unforeseen event, 
there is no reason why all should not work smoothly. 

Supply trains In smaU wars the circumstances are, however, wiiolly 
m small wars rpjjg absence of communications makes the tran.s- 

port of a given quantity of food a matter of far graver diilicalty 
than it is in the average European theatre of war. Animals 
can draw a considerably greater weight than they can carry, 
and therefore the substitution of pack transport for wagons 
at once greatly increases the size of the train—a British 
battalion on the Indian scale requires for its 1st and 2nd line 
transport a little over a mile of track, if from its nature 
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the mules have to move in single file. Moreover, the worse 
the route is, the slower does the transport move. Supply in 
fact is largely dependent upon the nature of the route which the 
force is following, and if the route is very bad or very narrow 
the commissariat service is apt to suffer in proportion. 

If no supplies can be obtained from the theatre of war, 
as is so often the case in these operations, everything in the 
way of food for man or beast has to be carried. It must be 
remembered that the transport animals themselves have to be 
fed, and that if no forage is obtainable they have to carry 
their own food. It may be taken as a rough rule that a 
transport animal cannot under the most favourable circum- 
stances carry food for itseH for more than a month ; this, 
moreover, takes no account of the return joizmey. A little 
consideration of these points makes clear what difficulties the 
question of supply is apt to raise. 

Experience shows that in small wars very great distances 
have often to be traversed through barren arid districts, 
where the soil is not cultivated, where no sheep or cattle 
• are to be found, where a scanty population subsists on food 
unsuited for European soldiery, and where no forage for 
horses or mules exists. Supplies have then to be carried 
sufficient to subsist the force while it traverses the whole 
distance, and the consequence of this is that supply trains grow 
to an enormous size and become very troublesome to control 
and difficult to protect. The army in fact becomes a mere 
escort for its food, and it often has to establish some form of 
entrenched camp to leave its food in under the guardianship 
of part of the force, before it can fight a battle. A few ex- 
amples of these great unwieldy moveable magazines may 
be cited here in illustration. 

In the British expedition to Abyssinia in 1868, the moveable magazine 
for a force of 10,000 fighting men amounted to 26,000 animals and 12,000 
followers. When the Russians conquered Khiva in 1874, the column from 
Tashkend, consisting of 5,500 men, was accompanied by a supply column of 
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8,800 camels. When during the last Afghan war Sir 0, Stewart marched 
from Kandahar to Kabul, his force of 7,000 had 0,000 transport animals, 
and later on, on Sir F. Eoberts’s return march to Kandahar, his army of 
10,000 had with it over 8,000 transport animals. The Freneh expeditionary 
force of 15,000 men despatched to capture .Antananarivo started with 5,000 
two-wheeled wagons; eventually the flying column which captured the 
place, and which was 4,000 .strong, moved oft with iiKOO pai‘k animals. 


Into tte question of how best to protect the,se great 
supply columns, it is not proposed in this chapter to enter. 
But it is obvious that their convoy through a country occu- 
pied by a hostile population is a formidable problem ; and as 
a consequence it may be accepted as a general principle that 
in small wars supply presents not only great dilliculties in 
the way of organization, but exerts also a powerful inflficnce 
over actual tactics when the regular troops meet tlieir 
antagonists in conflict. 

Difficulties as So great indeed are the difficulties that arise in many 

becomes necessary to cut 
down the forces engaged to the lowest possible strength con- 
sistent with safety, and that campaigns have to 1)0 embarked 
upon with armies barely capable numerically of {jerhtnning 
the work which they may have in hand. A condition of 
things is evolved, in fact, such as called from Henry IV of 
France the remark with regard to campaigns against Spain 
in his day ; — “ Invade Avith a large force and you are destroyed 
by starvation ; invade uith a small one and you are over- 
whelmed by a hostile population." General Bkobclef, when 
engaged upon his campaign against the Turkomans in 
which will be referred to later, was constantly in fear that the 
Russian Government would take alarm at the slowness of his 
progress and would send reinforcements across the Caspian ; 
weakness of force to liim was under the circumstances a source 
of strength. 

An element moreover enters into the question of supply 
in many small wars which seldom need to be taken into con- 
sideration except transitorily in a Continental campaign. 


the force 
employed. 


rhe question 
)f water. 
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This is the question of water. When the theatre of war is 
a desert with only a few scattered wells, water becomes a 
matter of supply, and has to be carried with the force. Its 
transport is exceptionally troublesome. The transport 
animals themselves require it as well as troops and horses. 
From its nature much of it is apt to be lost in transit. It 
requires special arrangements for its storage as well as for its 
carriage. A failure of the water supply means disaster if not 
annihilation. During the protracted operations of the 
German military forces against the Herreros' and other tribes 
of Damaraland and Namaqualand, this question was con- 
stantly a source of difficulty and a cause of delay. 

(1) During the Russian campaign against Khiva one of the three invad- 
ing columns, that based on the Caspian Sea at Krasnovodsk, after suffering 
terrible privations from want of water, was in the end obliged to turn back, 
and never reached the Khivan oasis. In 1866, a Russian column under 
General Tchernaieff attempted to march from Tashkend to capture Samar- 
cand ; but after proceeding a considerable distance it was obliged to turn 
back owing to difficulties as to supply, principally water. 

(2) In 1840, a small British force holding Kahan in the Marri country 
which flanked the Bolan route to Kandahar, was hemmed in by hostile 
tribesmen ; a detachment sent back from it had met with disaster ; the garri- 
son was known to be in grave jeopardy from lack of good water and sufficient 
food ; so a force was organised to succour it. 

The relieving troops had been assured of water at the foot of an im- 
portant pass ; but on reaching the spot designated none was found ; the 
Harris were holding the heights, the water supply with the troops was 
exhausted, there was nothing for it but to storm the position and get to 
Kahan. But the assault miscarried. The waverers among the hostile 
tribesmen lurking among the hills to watch the issue, then rushed down 
eager to participate in the fray, and only by dint of resolute fighting was this 
counter-attack repelled. The force was now in desperate straits from want 
of water and had to retire to seek it, abandoning everything. When the 
stricken remnant reached water the supply train had been lost and there was 
no food left, so the force had to march back 50 miles to its original starting 
point, where it arrived in piteous plight. Kahan had to be left to its fate 
and the disaster was at the time irretrievable. This misfortune appears to 
have been entirely caused by the failure to find water where its existence 
had been calculated upon. 

It may be mentioned that the Kahan garrison, after a most gallant 
defence, was granted a safe conduct, and eventually reached the frontier 
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post, “emaciated, ragged, hungry and destitute, yet bringing with tiiem 
their gun and their honour.” 

(3) During Admiral Rawson’s advance on Benin in 181)7, it had been 
expected that water would be found in a place called Agagi, 12 niihvs from 
the capital, but on reaching the locality the wells were found to be dry. It 
was decided therefore to push on as a flying column, (carrying three days' 
water supply as well as provisions and ammunition. 

The position of the wells fixes the lines of military opera- 
tions in a desert, just as it fixes the caravan routes and the 
highways of commerce. They become points of supreme 
strategical importance, a fact of which the enemy is well 
aware. The Mahdists made a desperate attempt to prevent 
Sir H. Stewart’s forces from reaching the Abu Klea wells ; 
and it is said that during Hicks Pasha’s ill-fated attempt to 
march to El Obeid from the Nile, they closed np the wells in 
rear of his force as it advanced, so as to make its retanit im- 
possible. The enemy is generally fully alive to the imp()r- 
tanoe of destroying the water supply, which can easily be 
done in the case of scattered wells ; in the Mohmuiul cam- 
paign of 1897, the hill men broached their tanks, and this 
was one of the chief difficulties General Elies had to contend 
with. It is clear then that the question of water exerts at 
times a dominant influence over the course of the.so campaigns. 
In almost all tropical campaigns the subject of water is a 
source of anxiely and it is constantly in the mind of the 
commander as he shapes his plan of operations. 

Supply ft Supply both of food and of water is in reality merely a 
matter of calculation. For a given force proceeding a given 
tut there is distance at a given rate, the amount that will bo required is a 
ri**^S* question of figures, and, in a theatre of war possessing good 

problems of this kind can be worked out 
unforeseen, with considerable probability of the results arrived at in 
practice corresponding to those arrived at in theory. But in 
uncivilized countries it is almost impossible to predict the rate 
at which the force will advance. Trustworthy information as 
to the country to be traversed is often lacking ; unexpected 
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obstacles spring up, quite apart from tbe endeavours 
of the enemy to check progress ; the extent to which the 
theatre of war itself may assist as regards providing supplies 
is undetermined; doubts and perplexity on this score are 
constantly arising and thwarting the regular army. A good 
example of a wholly unforeseen difficulty arising as regards 
supply, and falsifying predictions based on a most careful 
review of the situation with reference to available food, 
occurred during the Nile expedition of 1884-85. 

The River Column, starting from Hamdab beyond Korti carried with it 
100 days’ supplies, which was believed to be sufficient to take it to Berber. 

It was discovered, however, after the force had proceeded some distance 
that one-third of the biscuits were unserviceable, which reduced the time 
that the column could operate independently by more than one month. 

This unfortunate contreUm'ps, which could not of course be foreseen, com- 
pletely upset the calculations upon which the general plan of campaign had 
been based. 

In countries where small wars take place, communications Rivers as 
are generally most indifferent. Railways there are none, 

Proper roads admitting of the passage of wheeled transport small wars, 
are seldom existent. The inhabitants of the theatre of war 
are generally satisfied with rugged tracks available only for 
pack transport. But navigable rivers are often to be found, 
and these, even if they are not used for the actual movement 
of troops, are of incalculable assistance at times as channels for 
forwarding supplies, especially if steamers can be put on them. 

The rivers in Cochin China and Tonkin proved in this manner of great 
service to the French in their campaigns in 1861 and 1884-85, The Achin 
river similarly aided the Dutch in their second expedition against the Achin 
Sultanate. 

But this is especially well illustrated by the French campaign against 
Dahomey in 1892-93. The Weme river leading into the heart of this jungle- 
grown theatre of war, enabled General Dodds to advance with assured 
steps more than half way from the coast to Abomey the capital, in spite]|of 
determined action on the part of the enemy, for supply and water were during 
^hat stage a matter of little difficulty. As soon as the French column was 
obliged to strike ofi from the river the difficulty of protecting the trans- 
port train began to manifest itself, and progress became deliberate and 
dangerous. 
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The boat Tke use of steamers may, however, be denied by circum- 

stances. It may be impossible to tow barges from the bank. 

KvOT mdup Sailing is generally impracticable. And from the nature of 

these wars it is generally the case that the regular forces are 

advancing from the sea, and that the current Ls therefore 

against them. But two notable British campaigns have shown 

how rivers can be used for forwarding supplies even under 

such unfavourable circumstances. In both the Red River 

Expedition and the Nile Expedition of 1884 - 85 , row-boats were 

used, by which at once the force itself and the supplies for 

the force advanced. The troops rowed the boats themselves 

and carried their supplies with them, thus forming tlieir own 

transport— a transport which from its nature needed no 

forage to be carried for it. The Red River Ex{)edition moved 

through a country wholly destitute of supplies, the entire 

force going by boat. The Nile Expedition moved tiirough a 

country where some supplies were obtainable; part of the 

force— the mounted portion— marched, some steamers and 

barges were available, and the force was assisted by .some 

transport on its hne of advance. But both the.se campaigns 

show how rivers can be made use of as channels of supply, 

the troops themselves forming the transport. 

Principle of Earlier in this chapter the enormous amount of tran.«port 

thf^ops*^ required for a force penetrating far into a territory destitute 

and puslung of supplies has been pointed out. The fact that tliis trans- 
on supplies , 

ahead of port has to be fed itself and that it may have to carry its 
own food has been commented upon. It is clear that the 
longer the troops are operating in a resourceless country the 
more supplies will they want, and the larger will be the 
transport columns. Obviously, therefore, it is often of vital 
importance in the conduct of such operations that the army 
should he as short a time as possible away from its base, 
and that the troops should be kept back while the supplies 
are pushed ahead under the escort of the smallest force which 
can safely be entrusted with the duty. 
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It often occurred in the later days of the South Afrioati 
War of 1899-1902, when the struggle had degenerated into 
guerilla warfare that, at the cost of vast trouble and accom- 
panied by an imposing escort, a convoy would be sent out; 
into the heart of some district far from the railway. But then 
the supplies which it carried would be consumed by troops 
which were not engaged on active operation at the moment 
because there happened to be no enemy at hand — ^by troops 
which could have been fed without the slightest difficulty on 
the railway. Sometimes the very column which had escorted 
a convoy far afield would bivouac by the convoy till its con- 
tents were consumed, and would then escort the empty wagons 
back. That this occurred so often can only be attributed 
to a failure to realize the interdependence which exists between 
the administration of supply and the strategy of the campaign. 
The co m mander who does not realize this interdependence, 
and who does not frame his general plans of operations with 
it in view, will assuredly not make the most of that aggregate 
of fighting men and animals and non-combatants and trans- 
port and stores which make up his command, rmder the con- 
ditions usually prevailing in small wars. 

But on the other hand the principle of holding back the 
bulk of the troops and pushing supplies on ahead, must not 
be carried too far. The supplies must move under adequate 
escort and must be guarded by a sufficient force when they 
have reached their destination. As the escorts and guards 
consume supplies, the great object is to reduce them to a 
minimum , and the best means of doing this is to create fortified 
dep6ts in the enemy’s country, where the supplies are collected 
and stored ready for the army to use when it advances in force. 
Or it may be necessary, as suggested above, to push out a 
portion of the army to fight its way into the theatre of war and 
to hold its ground, while supplies are moved forward in rear of it 
and collected under its protection, the rest’of the force remain- 
ing at the base waiting till all is ready. But however the 
(10830) E 
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operation is carried out, the broad principle is to advance with 
the smallest force consistent with safety under the given 
circumstances, and to store sufficient food for the wliole army 
to be enabled to perform its allotted task. The Russian cam- 
paigns in 1879 and 1880 against the Turkomans, and the ad- 
vance of the British trooj)S form the Suez Canal to the Nile 
delta in 1882, afford fine examples of this great ]irinci])le of 
conducting a small war in a desert country. 

Examples (1) In 1879 a Russian army of some 10,000 nm\ under Cltumml Loma- 

illustrating was detailed to move from the Caspian Sea into the Turkoman etnintry 

and subdue its peojde. A place called Chikislar. in soiiu‘what unhealthy 
surroundings near the southern end of the sea, WvTs nuuit* the base, and there 
elaborate preparations of all kinds was made for the t'ampaiun. Rut tin* 
enterprise failed disastrously, mainly owing to a disregard of the principle 
enunciated above. 

The country between Chikislar and the Tekke oases is not a desert, but it 
is not on the other hand a distrud whieh a large army could livt* upon. 
The greater part of the distance to be traversed was practically fn*e of atiy 
formidable hostile force. But instead of keeping the bulk of his army \vt‘st 
of the Caspian Sea while supplies were collecting, CJeneral Lomakin n'^seinblml 
his troops immediately at Chikislar, they ate up tiie supplies ns fasi us they 
were disembarked, and, as a consequenee, the large force was for months 
detained in an unhealthy locality. Depots of supplies were not formed in 
advance along the line to be followed, and when the army eventually moved 
forward it was follow'ed by a gigantic but neverthele.ss in.sutKeient transport 
train. The difficulty of feeding the troops grew from day to day. Not hing 
could, indeed, more clearly show the fatal effects of a failure to grasp the 
essential principles of supplying an army operating in a dt‘sert country, and 
of a defective organization of the commissariat and transport service.s, than 
the fact that only 1,400 fighting men out of the original force of over 
could be assembled for the one battle of the campaign — the disaslrouH 
assault on Denghil Tepe. 

(2) General Skobelef the following year conducted the campaign on 
altogether different lines. He did not assemble his main body at Chikislar 
till the last moment. He pu.shed out small bodies and formed defensive 
posts on the intended line of operations, where he stored provisions for 
the army he was about to lead to Denghil Tepe. He recognised that the 
campaign he was undertaking hinged upon supply, and with this constantly 
in view, everythingwas arranged for deliberately and in advance. His system 
was slow, but it was absolutely sure. It is indeed a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the great influence which the question of supply exerts over the con- 
duct and course of small wars, that a leader like Skobelef, whose daring and 
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resolution had been so signally conspicuous two years before in the campaign 
in Bulgaria against the formidable Turkish troops, should, while operating 
against the feeble military forces of the Tekke Turkomans, be found spending 
months in organizing his commissariat and in forming advanced food dep6ts, 
while he must from his intrepid disposition have been even more anxious 
than were the Russian army and the Russian people to wipe out promptly 
the disgrace of the previous year’s disaster. In the end organization and 
calculation triumphed, and the campaign concluded with a brilliant success. 

(3) The Egyptian campaign of 1882 difiered from those against the 
Turkomans above referred to in that the distance was short, and that the 
line of advance from Ismailia was through country held strongly by the 
enemy. To ensure the water supply it was of vital importance to secure the 
Kassassin lock on the sweet water canal, which marked the course of the 
proposed line of operations, and owing to the difficulty of forwarding sup- 
plies up to this point it was necessary to send the smallest possible force to 
seize it, and to hold it. Therefore a mere fraction of the expeditionary force 
was pushed to the front and bore the brimt of the Egyptian attacks, while the 
bulk of it remained idle at Ismailia and was only moved forward when 
sufficient food had been collected for it to operate with rapidity and decision. 

The operations lasting up to the fight of Tel el Kebir serve as a model of 
how a campaign should be conducted in a country where the transport of 
supplies is a main difficulty. 

The difficulty of supplying an army in warfare of this class 
may arise from the nature of the country as in Tirah and in 
the district about Ismailia, or from the great distances to be 
traversed as in the Turkoman campaigns and in South Africa, 
or from both, as was the case in Lord Wolseley’s Nile Expe- 
dition and the later campaigns which broke up the Mahdist 
power. But the principle remains the same. 

Before finishing this chapter on supply as affecting the Example of a 
course of small wars, an example may be cited of a campaign being 
where this question decided the selection of the actual theatre selected 
of war. The Nile’ Expedition of 1884-85, serves this pur-rSnsof 
pose well. Apart from the exigencies of supply, the shortest 
route by far to Khartum was that from Suakin vid Berber : 
but between Suakin and Berber, water is only to be found in 
a few wells scattered far apart, so it would have been necessary 
to carry water ; and as a great part of the Egyptian Sudan 
north of Khartum is practically a desert, a force advancing 

(10830) E 2 ' 
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The me 
Expedition 
a remarkable 
illustration of 
the subject of 
this chapter. 


Sketch of this 
campaign 
from the 
point of view 
of supply. 


tlxougli it needs a vast transport train to carry its food unless 
it follows tte line of the great natural liighway of the Nile. 
But an army follo\wng the course of the great river was free 
of all anxiety as to water, and was able, by using boats as 
shown in an earlier paragraph, to dispense with tlio huge trains 
of transport animals which usually form so essential a feature 
of a desert campaign. Thus it was that the supply ipiestion 
almost necessarily made the Nile valley the theatre of the 
campaign for the relief of Khartum, instead of the desert 
between Suakin and Berber. 

This Nile Expedition has been frequently referred to 
throughout this chapter. Like many of the Russian cam- 
paigns in Asia, like the French Madagascar expedition of ISflf), 
and like many other small wars, it was essentially a campaign 
against nature, a struggle against the difficulties arising from 
supplying the wants of troops traversing great stretches of 
desert country. But it had this peculiarity— -it was a cam- 
paign not only against nature but also against time, because 
it was undertaken to relieve a beleagured city. For this 
reason, and also because of the remarkable manner in which 
its phases demonstrate the influence which the question of 
food and water may exert over a small war, an outline account 
of it from the point of view of supply will not be out of place 
in closing the subject. 

IVom Lower Egypt to the second cataract at Wadi Haifa, the railways 
along its course and the numerous steamers upon its waters make the Nile 
and its valley an excellent line of operations for a small army. For this 
reason the Nile Expedition may be taken as having had its base at Wadi 
Haifa. 

Above Wadi Haifa up to the Third Cataract (see the plan facing next 
page) the Nile, at the season when the despatch of the force really commenced, 
and for several months afterwards* forms a series of rapids most diilieult to 
navigate. From the Third Cataract to Hamdab the river offers no diiliculty 
to small steamers ; but only two were available on this stretch. Armed oppo- 
sition was not to be expected north of Korti, therefore between Wadi Haifa 
and that point the transport of the troops and their food, and the arrange- 
ment of supplies for feeding them m routes were practically the only points 
to be thought of. The campaign proper would only begin after passing Korti. 
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Lord Wolseley’s plan was to start liis force from Korti with 100 days’ 
supplies, which, supplemented by supplies which would be conveyed across 
the desert from Korosko to Abu Hamed as soon as that point had been 
reached, it was hoped would carry the army from Korti to Khartum. The 
force was to row itself from Wadi Haifa to Korti in the boats specially sent 
out for the purpose, carrying its 100 days’ supplies with it and fed by the 
way from depots established in advance along the route. A small mounted 
detachment and the specially organized camel corps, however, maxched the 
whole way. 

The first thing, therefore, was to push on supplies by every available 
means so that the whole force should be fed on its way to Korti, and so that 
there should be sufficient supplies at the front for the mounted troops (who 
had not the boat supplies to depend upon) to be able to carry out such opera- 
tions as might prove necessary. In the meantime most of the troops were 
held back below Wadi Haifa up to the last possible moment, although a 
small force had to be pushed on to protect the supply depots and secure 
the line to Korti. 

In spite of the most strenuous exertions, the difficulty of collecting the 
necessary supplies along the route and at Korti gave rise to delay. The 
force took longer to assemble at its advanced base than had been antici- 
pated, because food for its consumption took longer to collect than had been 
expected. Time was throughout of the most momentous importance. And 
so it came about that 'when the troops eventually began to reach Korti, the 
situation had become so critical at Khartum that Lord Wolseley decided to 
at once send the camel corps across the desert from Korti to Metemma, to 
open up communications with General Gordon. The camel corps had been 
organized with the possibility of this contingency in view, although the 
original plan of campaign had been that the whole force should move by 
river. The difficulty of calculating the time within which supplies can be 
stored along a line of communications, even when the enemy has not to be 
taken into account, was thus demonstrated before the actual campaign 
began. 

The force detailed to march to Metemma reached Gubat close to that 
point and ISO miles from Korti ; but it took 21 days to do so. The delay 
was entirely due to supply difficulties, for instead of marching straight 
across, it was found necessary to form a depot at Jakdul about half way 
where there were good wells, and to send the transport back from there to 
Korti to bring up more food, before the rest of the distance could be covered. 
The fight at Abu Klea, which will be referred to in other chapters, had a most 
unfortunate effect as regards supply, for the transport suffered considerably 
in the action ; and the transport being throughout heavily worked and 
getting little rest was seriously crippled by the time that the force had 
reached its destination near Metemma. 

Khartum having fallen immediately after this and a complete change 
having thus occurred in the strategical situation, the desert force after a 
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time withdrew to Abu Idea. Lord Wolseley had for a tinu* UojkmI before 
closing operations for the season to capture Berber by a conibim^d luovenient 
of the desert force and of the River Column which was in the meant iine 
following the Nile, and thus to establish an a<lva!iced post at an important 
strategical point in anticipation of a campaign against Khartum some 
months later. But it was found that the transport of fht' de<.(‘rt bn'ee had 
completely collapsed under the strain thrown u])Ou it, and that the necessary 
food for the force intended for this enterprise could nntha\c been carried. 
Owing to the supply question the desert force had thus beeome inoperative. 

But the River Column had also beeome praeticaily inopeiMfi\e, likewise 
on account of supxdy. This advanced by boat with its luo (iav-^ ration 
as originally intended, but, owing to an exceptionally low’ Nib', the ra]u'(is 
to be ascended proved to be morcdiflicult than had been ant it i]Ktte({, and the 
progress of the column w'as unexpectedly slow'. A convoy had bren ortj;amzed 
to move from Korosko to Abu Hamed and replenish sup}>lit‘s ; but btdorc the 
column reached that point it became clear that, even allow iiiLi for this 
assistance, the supplies would not suffice to carry it to Berber anti biiek — 
the already referred to loss of a month’s biscuits very st‘ri<m^ly afiVt t ing the 
question. So it became necessary to recall the column to Kortl. itnd tile 
operations came to an end. 

It may seem strange that the conveyance of a large ston* t>f ftiod from 
Korosko to Abu Hamed should have offered no serious difficult ies, < on^ider- 
ing the great distance, 230 miles — two-thirds of that frt>m W'aili Haifa to 
Korti and across an almost w’atorle.ss desert. Hut in this eu>t* tie- camels, 
starting fresh, W'ould have made, as it w'ere, a forced marcdi in a very few 
days, so that their own food was not a serious item. As long, moreuver. as 
they reached Abu Hamed with their loads, the operation was .suerr't," fid evt^n 
if they then collapsed. Such conditions seldom occur. As the force <!i{| 
not reach Abu Hamed this notable item in the }irogramme was not at tually 
carried out ; but it is practically certain that it would have been, had nut 
the River Column been recalled. 

Erom beginning to end the question of food govcrne<i flu* movemt-nts of 
the expeditionary force. The question of wat<T also greatly iulhimic»*d the 
operations of the desert force, and introduced this importanf element of 
supply into the problem. It was not the impossibility of getting the troops 
themselves to Khartum, with or without fighting, in the short spm'e of time 
available which brought about the failure of the campaign, but the impossi- 
bility of arranging for their supply within that time. Anti it must be 
added that the supply difficulties were enormously increased by tlu* lafvne.ss 
of the start, by the unfortunate postponement in deciding on flu* despatch 
of the expedition. A few weeks sufficed to convert the Nile between the 
second and third cataracts from a great waterway up wliich the stiaimers 
fedm below Wadi Haifa could have steamed wdtU ease, into a buceesi^ion of 
tortuous rapids passable only with difficulty by small boats. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

■» 

Boldness and vigour the essence oe eeeeotively 

CONDUCTING SUCH OPERATIONS. 

It is an established canon of the art of war that the seizure The 
of the initiative at the outset and its maintenance thencefor- 
ward, is one of the best assured means of commanding success. 

To dominate the course of operations, to hold the lead and 
compel the antagonist to follow suit, is the way to achieve 
the victory. 

In an earlier chapter it has been pointed out that the Forced upon 
conditions which bring about small wars are such as generally ^rt 
to throw upon the regular troops the responsibility of acting, 

Whether the object with which it enters upon hostilities be 
to wipe out an insult, to repress a rebellion, or to consolidate 
a conquest, the onus of opening the campaign will rest usually 
with the trained and organized army. It follows therefore 
from their very nature, that the initiative in small wars at 
the start belongs to the regular force, and that the question 
of seizing it does not in consequence arise. 

Under certain circumstances the enemy will sometimes 
make the first move. In an insurrection this is indeed generally 
the case— it was so in the Indian Mutiny. But rebels, 
unless the disafiection has been carefully concealed and 
unless the movement is organized and controlled by very 
capable leaders, rarely open proceedings by an effective 
operation of war. The massacre of a few settlers, the cap- 
ture of some small defensive post, the banding together of 
a few parties of armed and angry men, does not constitute a 
seizure of the initiative in its military sense. The campaign 
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only conxmences when troops are put in motion to put <lowii 
the disturbance by force. 

In regular warfare between two nations jtossessing highly 
organized military systems, this taking the lead at the outset 
is an object which both seek to obtain. Each has its plan 
of campaign. The on| that gets the start can t hereby <lislocat e 
the whole scheme of operations which has Ix'en elaborated, 
in theory, by the other. But in small wars, although prompti- 
tude in opening hostilities is more or less incuinhent. on the 
regular army, there are not the same reasons for precijtitating 
events. The opponents have no intricate molhlization 
system which a sudden blow may throw out of gear. It is 
not a case of seizing the initiative, for that is not in the early 
stages, except in a few rare cases, in dispute. The great point 
to aim at is not so much that there should be no delay in 
getting into motion, as that when once in motion there should 
be no check. An ephemeral triumph is dearly purchast'd at 
the cost of a subsequent period of discreditable inaction. 

For it is a carqlinal principle in the conduct of warfare ttf 
this nature that the initiative must be maintained, that th(‘ 
regular army must lead while its adversaries follow, and that 
the enemy must be made to feel a moral inferiority throughout. 
The lower races are impressionable. They are greatly in- 
fluenced by a resolute hearing and by a determined course of 
action, “A la guerre,” wrote Napoleon, “le moral et 
Topinion sent la moitie de la reahte ” — a maxim which is 
especially applicable to small wars. “ Do not forget that in 
Asia he is the master who seizes the people pitilessly by the 
throat and imposes upon their imagination ” was Bkt)belef'.H 
view. The spectacle of an organized body of troops sweeping 
forward slowly but surely into their territory unnerves them. 
There must be no doubt as to which side is in the ascendant, 
no question as to who controls the general course of the 
war ; delays must not occur, they cause the enemy to pluck up 
courage ; every pause is interpreted as weakness, every halt 
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gives new life to the foe. That being so, it is essential that the 
campaign should not be commenced till there are sufficient 
forces on the spot to prosecute the work with vigour, and 
till these are thoroughly organized and equipped for the task 
which they have in hand, whatever it may be. ‘‘ If you have 
at any period of the operations to halt for some time in order 
to bring up provisions,” says Lord Wolseley, “ you give the 
enemy such renewed courage as to make him often forget the 
success you had perhaps already achieved ; he imagines you 
halt from fear.” 

The Ambela campaign, already referred to on p. 49, is an excellent 
example of embarking on an expedition insufficiently prepared. The Indian 
Government ordered this undertaking against the advice of Sir H. Bose, 
the Conimander-in-Chief, who pointed out that an adequate transport 
service did not exist and that one could not be got ready for a considerable 
time, and who wished the campaign to be deferred. As soon as the force 
moved off into the hills the transport broke down to such an extent that it 
was impossible to deliver a blow at the tribesmen who were preparing to bar 
the way, and a halt ensued. This decided the Bunerwals who were waver- 
ing, to throw in their lot against the British force ; and although they even- 
tually held aloof their attitude compelled Sir N- Chamberlain to await 
reinforcements. In consequence his army was, as previously related, for a 
considerable time acting on the defensive and it felt to the full all the 
disadvantages of that situation. 

Small wars for the most part take place in distant lands. 
If they are entered upon without a correct estimation of the 
strength and organization of the army necessary to achieve 
the end in view, and if it is found out when the die is cast that 
more men are required to ensure a triumph, it is sometimes by 
no means easy to get reinforcements within a reasonable time. 
For instance, in 1884 the French undertook operations in 
Formosa with a quite inadequate force, and, being unable to 
afford it any assistance after its insuflGlcienoy had become 
apparent, they were obliged to withdraw it after it had 
gained some ground and had made the French army respected 
in that part of the Chinese dominions. 

Once the war has commenced, a delay has the effect of 
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giving the enemy an opportunity of orgunizing his fighting 
strength, and this he will not be slow to take adviiiuugtf of. 
Previous to the opening of hostilities such people oftt-n do not 
recognize what is impending, and they an? in conseipienee apt 
not to avail themselves of the chance which the respite iijIord.s 
them ; so that at that stage a pau.se. on the part of the regular 
troops does little harm. On the otluir liuiul the history of 
small wars offers many striking examples of tlu' evil which 
results when a miscalculation of supply and tratispori retjuin'- 
ments brings the operations of the regular army to a standstill 
in the middle of a campaign, or wlum eireiimstauees arise in 
the course of military events which demand action on it.'* 
part for which it was not organized. 

When in 1880 the British disaster at Maiwand It'd tlu* vd 

Kandahar by Ayoub Khan’s forces, there were tJundtlerubli* hod-t* of troops 
on the line of communications from Kandahar to India, d ln^'ts liad tUt'ir 
transport service been in effective comlitiont <’oulti have iMpnIly coiumi* 
trated and moved forward for the relief of tlu* thrt'atoiU'tl t ity. lint* as it 
was, the Afghan army was for a time permitted to hohl a eoinphde mantery 
in this part of the theatre of war, a eoudition of thiimn whii'h niiidit havt* 
led to very serious results but for the despateli of Sir K Koln'Us'h force 
from Kab\il 

Owing to the eireiimstauees attending the outbreak <*f the Indian mutiny 
the rebels for a time secured the initiative. It was due no want of 
vigour, and it was certainly in no way the result of w‘ant of fori*^i»*i»t. that 
the force organised at Allahabad by J^ir H. Havelock and ('oloiicl Xeill was 
unable to move on Cawnpore till the small British force loddinu out there 
in grievous straits had been induced to Burrender, But the delay -iuielay 
arising chiefly from transport difiiculties to stiwt with “*hud disH'?irMUs eon* 
sequences quite apart from the terrible massaere with which the name of 
Cavmpore will be associated for all time. It enabletl the rebels to gather 
strength and for a time to hold a complete aseendaney in the Ihmb mul 
Oudh. It left them with the upper hand at that most < ritii*al stage of a 
small war, its opening phase after hostilities have actually taken place. 

Butp on the other hand, occasions will arise when prompt 
action at the outset may crush the enemy before he becomes 
obtained by'' formidable, and may stave off a troublesome campaiuiL The 
at the outset, effect 01 a heavy blow struck without hestitation is always 
very great when uncivilized races or guerillas have to be dealt 
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with. Obviously circumstances may sometimes attend the 
outbreak of a small war when vigour and promptitude may 
achieve brilliant results, and when it behoves the commander 
to strike at once even with inferior forces. This course is, of 
course, the best to pursue if the circumstances promise 
decisive results in case of the operation succeeding, and when 
the conditions will not require the success to be followed up. 

The campaigns of the United States troops against the Red Indians fur- 
nish frequent examples of this. But there the detachments in the territory 
subject to the hostile raids were kept constantly on the alert and ready for 
action. The nature of the warfare, moreover, was not such as to call for a 
great development of force demanding elaborate organization. The Indian 
forays which gave rise to the punitive expeditions we:^e very sudden, and 
they could only be met by prompt and vigorous action. 

The affair at Sarras near Wadi Haifa, in 1887, is an excellent specimen 
of an operation of this class. A force of Mahdists, the advanced guard of 
more formidable bodies, had occupied this point, 33 miles from the Egyptian 
outposts. No sooner was news of this brought to Wadi Haifa than Colonel 
Cherniside, who was in command, arranged for a night march of mounted 
troops, so as to surprise the enemy in the morning and to occupy his atten- 
tion till the infantry should come up. The Mahdist force was completely 
defeated and Sarras remained free of hostile bodies for some months after- 
wards. The risk of news of the impending attack of the Egyptian troops 
reaching the enemy was averted by the promptitude with which the opera- 
tion was carried out. 

It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that in a small Strategical 
war the only possible attitude to assume is, speaking strate- essential, 
gically, the ofEensive. The regular army must force its way 
into the enemy’s country and seek him out. It must be 
ready to fight him wherever he may be found. It must play 
to win and not for safety. It was his thorough grasp of this 
great principle and his insistence on its being kept constantly 
in view which, rather than any transcendent display of tactical 
genius or powers of organization on his part, has made the 
name of General John Nicholson so illustrious. It is not a 
question of merely maintaining the initiative, but of compelling 
the enemy to see at every turn that he has lost it and to recog- 
nize that the forces of civilization are dominant and not to be 
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denied. And it must be remembered that the strategical 
offensive is not incompatible witb acting on tbe defensive 
on tbe battle-field. In many recent campaigns the regular 
forces have, as a rule, ■w'hen it came to actual fighting allowed 
themselves to be attacked. The Zulu war illustrates this 
principle very well ; Colonel Wood’s force at Kambula and 
Lord Chelmsford’s force moving to relieve Ekowe were both 
on Zulu ground, they compelled the Zulus to fight or to 
acknowledge inferiority; but both at Gingliilovo and at 
Kambula it was the Zulus who assumed the offensive not the 
British, and it was the same at Ulundi. 

There is one very important point in which the hostile 
forces met with in small wars differ from those met with in 
great campaigns. They swell and contract according to the 
moral effect which is produced, and quite apart from losses in 
action or from the exigencies of the conflict. Irregular armies 
throw itTtheir always count many waverers, there are always crowds of 
enemy. Warriors ready to flock to the standard in case of victory, 
even on the battle-field a large proportion of the opposing 
force consists generally of mere lookers-on. But these lookers- 
on will be the foremost in pursuit should the regular army 
meet with disaster, and will probably join in the next engage- 
ment should it meet with a reverse. A vigorous offensive 
has the effect of keeping at home those who hesitate to take 
up arms and of thereby diminishing the fighting strength of the 
enemy. A bold plan of campaign tends to reduce the hostile 
forces to the lowest limits and to disincline those who are 
uncompromised from joining in. 


Ef ect of 
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The effect of a victory ia this respect is well illustrated by the light at 
Ibeka ia Kai^laad ia 1877. The affair was ia itself of little importance ; 
but the coloaial troops gained a distinct success over the Galekas who math* 
a concerted attack upon them, and this occurred just as the Claikas were 
about to rise. The consequence was that this latter tribe deferred com- 
mencing hostilities for some months, by which time the forces ia the 
colony had been augmented and were far better prepared to deal with them. 

SirE. Robertses action when advancing on Kabul in 1879, in attacking at 
Charasia with only the part of his force available at the time, so as to prevent 
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threatening gatherings of tribesmen from joining the Afghan troops in their 
resistance to the British advance, illustrates the effect which vigorous action 
will have in preventing waverers from taking up arms. A part of the Amir’s 
army had occupied a strong position barring the way to Kabul, and the 
advanced British brigade found its further progress arrested. On the hiUs 
on the flanks were to be seen parties of hill-men evidently meditating mis- 
chief, and reports gave grounds for expecting that their numbers would 
rapidly swell. It was decided to attack without waiting till the other 
brigade, which was a march in rear, should come up, and the attack completely 
succeeded, the Afghan troops being driven in confusion off the ground. 

The tribesmen, as soon as they saw which way the issue was decided, dis- 
persed to their homes and offered no molestation to the British army, which 
occupied Kabul without further opposition. Although, later on, a great 
uprising of the tribes round the city took place, there can be no doubt that 
the prompt action at Charasia, for the time being, prevented a national 
movement against the invaders at a juncture when these were in a position 
full of danger. 

It must, of course, happen sometimes in small •wars that Even when 
the regular troops are for a time compelled hy the existing 
conditions in the theatre of war to adopt a defensive attitude . 

strategically. It is most unfortunate when this occurs, because Xe 
it puts the disciplined army in a thoroughly false position, 

The enemy gathers courage, many who have held aloof flock-l)® a passive 
to join the hostile standards, the longer the situation lasts, the 
more formidable will be the forces which must eventually be 
overthrown. But under these undesirable circumstances the 
great tactical principle that a passive defensive is inadmissible 
must be kept in view. It may not be possible to act decisively, 
to carry out great operations of war, or to seize the initiative 
in the theatre of conflict as a whole ; but it will rarely happen 
that isolated enterprises cannot be undertaken which will 
prevent the troops from becoming disheartened and which 
will ensure that the enemy maintains his respect for the forces 
of civilization. 

The army before Delhi, in spite of the tremendous difficulties of the 
situation, never permitted the mutineers to dominate the surrounding 
country. On the other hand the disasters of the first Afghan war ate 
mainly traceable to the want of boldness and vigour shown at Kabul when 
the situation began to grow grave. And it is worthy of note that during the 
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Boer wax of 1881 ," at a time when the troops on the Natal frontier were 
acting strategically on the defensive, waiting for reinforcements, a cavalry 
reconnaissance under Sir E. Wood to Utrecht in the Transvaal assumed 
an importance out of all proportion to its military significance, from the 
impression which the news of it created among the Boors who were daily 
growing bolder, and from the satisfaction which it caused in the British 
camps and throughout Natal. 

Wlien such conditions prevail it is, of course, essential 
that any offensive movement by the regular army should not 
meet with reverse. Any chance of such a contretemps must 
be avoided. But it will often happen that the situation 
adroits of some sudden stroke being delivered, not necessarily 
on a great scale, which will prove to the enemy that the 
regular army is only biding its time to regain the upper hand, 
and which will exert a great moral effect within the force 
itself. Opportunities of this kind must not be allowed to 
slip away. 

Great The records of small wars show unmistakably how great 

is the impression made upon semi-civilized races and upon 
the^enem^ by savages by a bold and resolute procedure. The military 
action. history of our Indian Empire affords proof of this on every 
page. From the days of Clive down to the present time 
victory has been achieved by vigour and by dash rather than 
by force of numbers. The spirit of attack inspiring leadere 
and subordinates alike has won the day for us. Arcot, 
Plassey, and Meani may be cited as examples ; their story 
is familiar to all. And in no campaign has this spirit been 
more constantly evinced, and has its influence been denmn- 
stiatedwith such irresistihle force, as in that where the enemy 
Was from strength of numbers and from the peculiar condi- 
tions which prevailed the most formidable— -the Indian 
Mutiny. 

During this great struggle the operations in the field con- 
risted, almost to a monotonous extent, of a succession of 
combats in which small British columns always attacked the 
Very superior forces of the enemy, and alr^’ays beat them. 
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Blow upon blow was delivered,, and the rebels were never 
allowed to strike back. It was not that there was no resist- 
ance-far from it ; the mutineers in the earlier stages always 
fought with courage, at times they fought with desperation. 

Nor was it that the enemy was crushed by force of armament ; 
relatively to the British troops the rebels were supplied with 
efficient weapons. It was the spirit of the ofEensive animating 
the British leaders and their men throughout the vicissitudes 
of a singularly active campaign, which led to their long succes- 
sion of victories. Conspicuous for the unflinching courage 
and the restless energy with which the operations were con- 
ducted was Sir H. Eose’s memorable struggle in the Central 
Provinces. The rebels were given no rest and no breathing 
space. Every success was instantly followed up. The cam- 
paign of Gwalior was not merely a triumph of strategy and 
tactics but also of resolution. Asiatics do not understand 
such vigour and are cowed by it. The records of the Mutiny 
teach us the art of conducting small wars with unmistakable 
clearness, and they cannot be too carefully studied as examples 
of leadership. In the field after the first few gloomy weeks 
the issue never was in doubt, it was only where, as at Delhi, 
attack was impracticable, that the enemy was for a time 
enabled to holA his ground- 

in the Kussian campaigns in Central Asia it has generally 
been the same. Energy and resolution have been the watch- 
word. The procedure has been rather to overawe the enemy 
by a vigorous offensive, than to bring against him a mighty 
force, and the results achieved by comparatively speaking 
small forces in that vast territory speak for themselves. 

Prestige is everything m such warfare. It is the commander 
who recognizes this and who acts upon it, who conquers 
inferior races absolutely and for good. 

The secret of overcoming such adversaries does not, how- The 

ever, lie only in bold attack. In all warfare a victory to be 

complete must be followed up. In small wars a single blow eucoesses 

with vigom:. 
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will often achieve important results, but a succession of blows 
paralyses the enemy. Irregular warriors do not understand 
the importance of following up a success at once if they 
defeat theii opponents they are satisfied for the time being, 
and they pause to glory in their triumph and to divide the 
spoils which they have won. When they find themselves 
struggling against a foe who is not content to rest on his laurels 
after a victory but who presses vehemently on and gives them 
no rest, their hearts fail them and they collapse. Vigour in 
pursuit is as important in small wars as is intrepidity in attack. 

This was well illustrated in a recent campaign. Colonel 
Kelly in his daring advance from Gilgit to Chitral acted 
upon the principle of giving the enemy no breathing space 
to recover from his reverses. After driving the hillmen from 
their formidable position at Chokalwat, as a result of some 
hours of fighting, he pushed on and completed his day’s 
march as if nothing had happened. This sort of thing be- 
wildered the Chitralis. They did not understand it. It was 
the same principle as had been adopted in the Indian Mutiny, 
where the rebels were always pursued relentlessly, no 
victory was held to be complete enough, every success being 
followed up as long as man or horse^could^ march. This 
method is sound on tactical grounds in all wars ; but in 
campaigns against savages and guerillas the procedure is 
not merely sound on tactical grounds but also as part and 
parcel of the system of overawing and terrifying the enemy, 
which is the great object always to he kept in view, and 
it can be employed with far less risk against irregular 
forces than it could against a regular army, inasmuch as 
irregulars have so little rallying power. 

The alarm which this sort of resolute offensive creates in the 
ranks of the enemy in small wars can scarcely be exa^erated. 
A masterful military policy bewilders such antagonists. Moral 
force is even more potent than physical force in compassing 
that downfall. All history shows that this is so, and before 
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concluding this chapter it will not be out of place to point 
out how, in campaigns of this class, a happy appreciation of 
this great principle has from time to time enabled soldiers 
of decision and resource to achieve most signal results, and 
has led to their gaining startling triumphs with relatively 
insignificant forces* Dash and audacity displayed at the right 
moment have given rise to episodes flavouring the tedious 
operations which are characteristic of, and inevitable in, war- 
fare of this nature, with a spice of romance. Handfuls of men 
have overawed a host. Mere detachments have wrested 
historic strongholds from the grasp of potentates with warlike 
races at their beck and call. For such episodes great cto- 
paigns ofier no opportunity and grand combinations of war 
afford no precedent. 

(1) The capture of the great walled city of Tashkend by General Tcher- Examples, 
naieff in 1805, is a case in point. The place contained more than 100,000 
inhabitants, and it was defended by 30,000 fighting men. It was one of the 

great commercial centres of the East, its name was known from Stambul to 
the Yellow Sea. Its perimeter was about 16 miles, its ramparts were of 
stout design, and its battlements sheltered a respectable artillery. 

The Kussian General arrived before it with 2,000 men and 12 guns, and 
determined upon a cowp de main. An entrance was surprised at dawn of day 
at two points by storming parties, and these opened the gates. The guns 
upon the battlements on one side were seized and spiked. So great was 
the effect produced within the city by this daring feat of arms, that its 
notables surrendered at once, this in spite of the fact that in street fighting 
the Russian troops could not have successfully coped with the great numerical 
•superiority of their adversaries. Tashkend fell and was incorporated in the 
Tsar’s dominions from that time forward. 

From a number of examples which the Indian Mutiny affords two may 
be given. 

(2) ’ A handful of civilians were holding out in a bungalow in Arrah 
against the mutineers of several regiments from the neighbouring garrison of 
Dinapore, who were aided by the inhabitants of the district. It was one of 
the opening scenes of the outbreak, the rebel cause was in the ascendant 
still, and the besiegers of Arrah had heavily defeated a relieving column 
from Dinapore under circumstances which will be referred to in another 
chapter. But Major Eyre, who was proceeding by water up the Ganges 
with his battery, heard of the peril in which the little band was placed, and 
he determined to make one effort for its succour. He formed a little flying 

(10830) F 
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column, consisting of a company of infantry borrowed from a small canton- 
ment close by, of two of his own guns, and of a party of mounted volunteers. 
He landed this insignificant detachment at a point a few miles from Arrali, 
and marched against the enemy. The rebels gathered in great force to bar the 
way, but the petty British force attacked them without hesitation. Tim 
struggle was severe, the odds desperate* The determined attitude of the 
small British force, however, daunted the niutineers,aud by resolute fightmg 
it forced its way through the middle of their line of battle. So groat was the 
effect of the intrepid bearing of the assailants upon the hostile array, that all 
resistance to the British ceased when the colunm was still some miles from 
Airah, and that the garrison w^as relieved without further conflict. It was a 
brilliant exploit, not so much in its execution, skilful as this was, as in its 
conception. This is the way to deal with Asiatics — to go for them and to 
cow them by sheer force of will. 

(3) The other instance from the Indian Mutiny is of a somewhat differ- 
ent kind, an episode which involved no fighting. The story is a familiar 
one, and the sequel to it, which does not here concern us, has excited keen 
controversy. Just as the British troops after the storming of Delhi had 
finally gained the mastery in the city, but while parts of it and many of the 
villages around were still infested with armed rebels, a report came to hand 
that the King of Delhi, the descendant of the Moguls who had been set up 
by the insurrectionary forces as a kind of puppet figure-head upon the 
throne of his ancestors, had taken refuge at a tomb a few miles distant. 
Major Hodson with only 50 troopers rode out to bring him in. The road 
was thronged with sullen angry crowds retiring froixi Dellii. Around the 
tomb the followers of the king were mustered in great force. Their de- 
meanour was so grim and ominous that it was clear that the least in- 
decision would change their attitude from one of passive hostility into one 
of active resistance, but Hodson’s iron will and liardihood fairly daunted 
the mob. Not one of the vast multitude dared to lift his hand when, 
arrived at the tomb, he rode up to it alone and ordered the fallen monarch 
to surrender. No one ventured to intervene when the king was brought 
back a prisoner to Delhi. On the following day Hodson under very similar 
circumstances, hut supported by a somewhat stronger detachment, captured 
the king^s two sons at the same place. 

(4) A fine example of a great military achievement by a force insignifi- 
cant as compared with that opposed to it, is afforded by the Duo D'Aumale’s 
attack on Abd el Kader’s smala ” in 1843. ** Smala,” is the name given in 
Algeria to a nomad settlement — an assemblage of families or clans* or even 
at times of whole tribes which moves from place to place in search of suste- 
nance or safety ; with it go its camels and its herds which form its principal 
wealth. The general-in-chief had ascertained the approximate position of 
the smala, far beyond the chain of defensive posts which at that time marked 
the limits of French sway, and he resolved upon a combined movement 
to attack it. The Duo D’Aumale’s column consisted of 600 cavalry and 
300 foot soldiers. The mounted portion, pushing on ahead of the lees 
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mobile infantry, came suddenly upon the great gathering, just as it was 
taking up new camping ground after one of its periodic changes in position ; 

Abd el Kader himself happened not to be present, but 5,000 of the Emir’s 
regular troops were on the spot. The Duo resolved upon a bold stroke. 

Without waiting for his infantry, without heeding the vast superiority of 
the hostile force, he attacked with his squadrons, profiting by the confusion 
in the sm 9 . 1 a and by the circumstance that his appearance on the scene was 
wholly unexpected. His success was complete. The enemy was utterly 
dispersed. Numbers of prisoners were taken. An immense booty in camels, 
sheep, and cattle was secured, and the banners and the treasure of the 
great nomad chieftain fell into the hands of the insignificant body of French 
cavalry. The most decisive reverse suffered by Abd el Kader throughout 
his years of struggle with the conquerors of Algeria was inflicted upon him 
in what was almost an accidental encounter with a few troops of horse. 

(5) Another cavalry exploit of later date deserves a mention here. This 
was the capture of Cairo after the British victory at Tel-el-Kebic. The cir- 
cumstances are so well known that they need not be detailed. Suffice it to 
say, that a few squadrons succeeded, without firing a shot and by mere 
exercise of moral force, in compelling the surrender of a great Oriental city, 
crowded with armed soldiery and containing all the needful means for 
driving such a force in confusion from its gates. 

(6) Only one more instance need be given — Lieutenant Grant’s memor- 
able feat of arms at Thobal in Manipur. 

Lieutenant Grant commanded a detachment of 8^ men in Tamu, one of 
the nearest posts to the town of Manipur when the outbreak occurred there. 

On the news reaching Tamu he volunteered to advance and to try to succour 
the prisoners believed to be in the Manipuris hands, and he obtained the 
necessary sanction. He advanced for three days, gaining about 30 miles, 
driving the enemy before him and marching chiefiy at night. Advancing 
again on the third night, the party came early in the morning of the fourth 
day upon the enemy in force on a stream, the bridge over which the Mani- 
puris were destroying. 

Grant attacked at once, forced the passage and then formed a defensive 
post beyond. This the enemy, who had guns, attacked for two days. Then 
three days were spent in negotiations in which Grant throughout adopted a 
peremptory demeanour and impressed the enemy with the belief that his 
force was far larger than it was in reality. The negotiations having fallen 
through, the Manipuris attacked again, but they were beaten off and the 
following day they withdrew. Grant then received orders to retire. With 
this insignificant detachment he had been 14: days in the enemy’s country 
unsupported, had defeated far superior hostile forces again and again, and 
had created an impression among the Manipuris which went a long way 
towards re-establishing British prestige in the country. 

These mimerotis iliistratioBS of lemaikable results attamed Coudnsion. 
by, rdatiYely to the hostile strength, feeble forces have been 
(10830) F 2 
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quoted not merely to demonstrate what small bodies of regular 
troops can achieve in warfare of this class. They serve also to 
point the moral which it has been the object of this chapter 
to enforce, to teach the great principle that vigour and decision 
are at the root of effective conduct of such operations. To 
attempt to lay down rules for guidance in such enterprises, 
to suggest the conditions under which such exploits may or 
may not be safely ventured on, would be wholly out of place. 
The military instinct of the responsible authority on the spot 
must point the way and must hold the balance. 

To the commander thrown upon his own resources in a 
distant land, hedged round by dangers and perplexity, out- 
numbered and perhaps at bay, who sees a great chance open 
should he risk all on one single throw, the accepted code of 
strategy and tactics is of no avail and the maxims of the 
academic school of military thought have small significance. 
A reverse means not defeat alone, it means destruction. If 
he decides to venture there is no going back. It is in cases 
such as this that genius triumphs over theory, and that the 
leader endowed with the gift of command knows instinctively 
how to act and to create for himself his own rules of conduct* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tactics favour the regular army while strategy 
FAVOURS the enemy— therefore THE OBJECT IS TO 
FIGHT, NOT TO MANfflUVEE. 

It is a singular feature of small wars that from the point of The regular 
view of strategy the regular forces are upon the whole at a dSlTantage* 
distinct disadvantage as compared to their antagonists. rf*Tiew 

In spite of sea power, in spite of the initiative, in spite of of strategy, 
science, and in spite of the wealth, of the reserve of fighting 
strength and of the resources at their back, the trained and 
organized armies of the civilized country have undoubtedly 
the worst of it as regards strategical conditions, and that it 
is so is actually in a large degree directly traceable to the 
very causes which establish their tactical superiority, and 
which eventually lead as a rule to the triumph of the forces 
of civilization. For it is the elaborate organization of the 
regular troops which cramps their freedom in the theatre of 
war, and it is the excellence of their armament and the com- 
pleteness of their equipment which overburdens them with 
non-combatant services and helps to tie them to their base. 

The bonds which fetter a modem army to its starting (^umranioa- 
point result partly from- the supply question dealt with in a 
former chapter, partly from the necessity of replenishing 
anomunition and noilitary stores, and partly from the obliga- 
tions of sending sick and wounded to the rear. They enforce 
the establishment of a line of communications and its main- 
tenance and defence. They hamper the commander’s liberty 
of action at every turn. In a special chapter dealing with 
lines of communications later on it will be shown what a 
terrible draia in men they are, and how they reduce the 
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figlifa’ng force with which it is hoped to decide the issue. 
As it presses forwards the regular army drags after it a 
lengthening chain which increases in burden at every step. 

Moreover, communications are not required on account of 
the replenishment of food and war material alone. They may 
also be required to afford a line of retreat should a reverse be 
met with. An organized force must from its nature maintain 
its cohesion, come what may, and it must if beaten hold to- 
gether as best it can and fall back on its base ; to enable it to 
do so it should be linked to this base. Lines of communica- 
tions are in fact a necessary consequence of elaborate and 
S3rstematic organization, of modern armament, of the exten- 
sive requirements of the soldier of to-day, and of the con- 
ditions under which a regular army operates. The enemy, 
on the other hand, in most small wars works upon an alto- 
gether different system. 

Bneniyhas The adversaries with whom the regular trooi)S in these 
^to campaigns have to cope depend on no base and have no fixed 
m^caiions, system of Supply. They are operating in their own country, 
cannot te Their food requirements are small— what they need they 

agS^them. ammu- 

nition that he wants. The wotmded in battle have to sMft 
for themselves as best 'they can. The enemy lives in fact 
from hand to mouth, and it follows from this that he does not 
need commumcations as a channel for replenishing food or 
warlike stores, nor does he need lines of communications to 
retreat by if defeated. Warriors such as form the enemy in 
small wars simply disperse when they are worsted. They dis- 
appear in all directions, but unless awed by their experience 
into submission they are ready to collect again should an 
opportunity offer at a later period. 

So it comes about that the enemy is untrammelled by 
the shacHes which so limit the regular army’s liberiy of 
action, a fact which is of great strategical importance ; for 
while the organized forces are dependent upon communications 
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wHch their antagonists may attack and even cut, they 
cannot retahate. And as operations directed against an 
opponent’s communications represent the most efiective 
weapon in the armoury of strategy, the regular army is clearly 
at a disadvantage. 


(1) The extent to which the enemy disregards the safety of his commn- Examples of 
nications in this sort of warfare is well exemplified by the campaign of 1889 this. 

on the Nile, which terminated in the fight of Toski. Wad en Nejumi, the 
Mahdist emir, was sent to invade the territories effectively occupied by 
Egyptian troops. He directed his advance by the left or west bank of the 
river. The frontier post Wadi Haifa, a formidable fortress to warriors such 
as formed Nej umi’s following, lies on the right bank. Below it the Egyptian 
forces had armed steamers at their command, which empowered them to 
cross the river from side to side at pleasure. Therefore from the moment 
that he passed Wadi Haifa making northwards, Nejumi was making a fiank 
march along an obstacle of which his opponents held the passages, he was 
leaving his communications at the mercy of his adversary, and he was 
judged by the experience of regular warfare, placing himself in (in impossible 
strategical position. 

Nejumi nevertheless resolutely pressed on. Soon after passing Wadi 
Haifa he was attacked in flank and roughly handled by the Egyptian 
frontier forces, under Colonel Wodehouse, but he moved on undismayed. 

He was eventually brought to a standstill and defeated, not by the sever- 
ance of his exposed communications, not by the attacks upon his rear which 
his antagonists could deliver where and when they liked, but by an enemy 
who confronted him and beat him on the battlefield in a fair stand-up fight. 

(2) Another example from Nile warfare is afforded by the' situation 
previous to the battle of the Atbara. The capture of Shendi cut the Dervish 
communications with Omdurman. No European army would under such 
circumstances have maintained its ground and accepted battle. 

But it is not alone from the fact that the regular forces The enemy's 
are liampered by communications while the enemy is not, 
that the strategical advantage rests with the latter. The stirategioally. 
rapidity of the hostile movements, which arises partly from 
the freedom from impedimenta and partly from the singular 
marching power which are characteristics of irregular warriors, 
prejudices the course of the campaign to their great benefit. 

If defeated they disperse, so that the victory cannot be followed 
up. The regular army finds that some mysterious influence 
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Hia power” of 
ftudden 83 ‘hih 
concentration 
and , 

dispersion. 


^ on occasions draw down great hosts of angry foemen to 
give it battle, but those hosts melt away and vanish when their 
8pj!igm miscarries. Restricted by no precedents, governed by 
no strategic code, embarrassed by no encumbrances, they 
come and go at will. 

The doubts and perplexities which such unconventional 
procedure causes the commander of the regular forces, has 
been referred to in an earlier chapter. He is moving as it 
were in a groove, chained to a fixed line of operations and to 
a fixied line of conduct, while the enemy enjoys an independ- 
ence amounting at times almost to absolute freedom of action, 
and this freedom of action is a direct consequence of the 
conditions under which the irregular warriors assemble for a 
conflict. In the hostile ranks there is no solid cohesion and 
no mutual reliance. No man fully trusts his comrade or his 
leader. As long as all goes well, irregular forces hold together 
and obey their ohiefa, but in the hour of trial the bonds which 
keep the mass intact are apt to snap, and then the whole 
dissolves and disappears. This is not only the case with 
mere guerilla bands; even when the hostile forces have a 
military organization, even when they comprise battalions, 
batteries and squadrons it often is the same. 

In the Afghan wars and in most Indian hill campaigns 
these sudden gatherings and prompt dispersions have been a 
feature of the enemy’s mode of levying war ; after a fight 
Afghans and hill-men hide their arms at home and then come 
out and welcome troops who are pursuing them. In Sp^’s 
campaign against Morocco in 1859 the bulk of the Moorish 
array anularly disappeared after each fight before pursuit could 
be organized, but it always collected agsdn a litttle further 
back ready for another trial of strength. The french opera- 
tions against Abd el Kader drifted on for years ; the Eabyle 
chieftain would appear with his following where least expected 
and inflict much damage, but he always vanished when an 
organized body of troops was put upon his track. Although 
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the enemy was of quite a different oliaracter, these same con- 
ditions prevailed, in the later stages of the South African war, 
it was the difficulty in inflicting serious injury on the nomad 
Boer commandos which was the main cause of the operations 
being so protracted. Dealing with adversaries who operate 
in this capricious fashion, regular troops are, in so far as 
strategy is concerned, clearly at a Serious disadvantage. 

While emphasising the fact that in small wars the enemy iTote taw,* the 
almost always possesses far greater mobility than the regular 
troops, and that strategically this mobility favours the side 
of the irregular warriors, it is well to point out that the prevent 
leaders of the hostile forces are apt to under-rate thej^^^^y 
mobility of the disciplined army. They see what a cumbrous MgolaM- 
machine it is, how long it takes to get ready for its advance, 
how tied and bound it seems to be to its communications, 
and they persuade themselves that, it is incapable of rapid, 
deft, and sudden strokes. No greater mistake can be made 
than to suppose that because the enemy enjoys the singular 
power of sudden concentration and dispersion, and of rapid 
transfer of force from one part of the theatre of war to another, 
it. is impossible to carry out a strategical surprise upon such 
adversaries. Indeed such enterprises are to a certain extent 
favoured by the contempt which irregular opponents enter- 
tain for the marching powers of the regulars. It appears 
that the Khalifa meant to confront Sir H. Kitchener’s army 
in a favourable position for defence two marches short of 
Omdurman, but that he was not prepared for the rapid advance 
of the Anglo-Bgyptian forces. An earlier incident in the re- 
conquest of the Sudan— the surprise of Abu Hamed by 
General Hunter after a rapid march of several days from 
near Hamdab — affords another remarkable illustration of 
strategical surprise by a disciplined force in a campaign 
against adversaries noted for their powers of movement. 

Still these examples and others which might be quoted, in 
no wise disprove the fact that in small wars the enemy is 
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as regards mobility the superior of tie regular army and 

gains thereby from the strategical point of view. 

The tetter While laying down the principle that the strategical con- 

ditions in small wars favour the 'enemy, it is necessary to 

lees doM he q^.); the extent to which this is the case varies 

enjoy the ^ 

strrtegicai greatly with the nature of the hostile forces. For, as already 
adTintage. cjiapter 11, these difier widely in their composition, 

in their organization, and in the circumstances under which 
they take the field in different cases. Sometimes the regular 
army has to cope with a military system not unlike its own 
—the forces of Arabi Pasha in 1882 had, in appearance at 
least, a modem organization, and the Oluncsc troops who 
opposed the French in 1884-85 were on the same footing. It 
is an undoubted fact indeed that the more nearly the enemy 
approximates in system to the European model, the less 
marked is the strategical advantage he enjoys. 

On the Strategy is not, however, the final arbiter in war. The 

battle-field decides, and on the battle-fiield the advantage 
passes over to the regular army. Superior armament, the 
forces. force of discipline, a definite and acknowledged chain of 
responsibility, esprit de corps, the moral force of civilization, 

■ all these work together to give the trained and organized 
army an incontestable advantage from the point of view of 
tactics. 

Keesons for The tacfiioal superiority of the regular troops is somewhat 
sup^^^of ^scounted, it is true, by the enemy’s rapidity of movement 
the organized when in action, by his power of getting over difficult ground 
and by the phyacal endurance of warriors of this class. But 
nothing can compensate for the difference in weapons, in 
training, in cohesion and in method, between regular troops 
and the forces of an uncivilized adversary. Preponderance of 
numbers may at times give victory to the other side, some local 
feature on the battle-field may turn the scale against the 
r^ular army, the impulse of a ghazi rush may break the line 
and smother the efficacy of its overwhelming ascendancy in 
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anaament. In the Mils and in the jungle the activity and 
knowledge of the terrain of the enemy tend to minimize the 
benefits wMeh disciplined troops enjoy owing to their weapons. 

No rule in war is absolute. But under the ordinary circum- 
stances under wMch small wars take place, and as a general 
rule during their progress, the tactical conditions are all in 
favour of the trained and organized force. Man for man, the 
fanatic or out-throat, the hardy nonoad or the reckless savage, 
may match or be more than a match for the European soldier ; 
in the aggregate irregular warriors fail. 

And so we arrive at a great broad principle wMoh stands iBince taotiod 
out clear and weU defined amid the vague uncertainties 
wMoh enshroud all operations of tMs class. Since tactics ■wMle 
favour the regular troops while strategy favours the enemy, cob^m aie 
the object to be sought for clearlyis to fight, not to manoeuvre, 
to meet the hostile forces in open battle, not to compel them to bring 
to give way by having recourse to strategy. Of course issue, 
exceptions to tMs rule will arise at times. They are rare, how- 
ever, and it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that, to beat 
irregular opponents and savages, the most efficacious plan is 
to engage them on every possible occasion. 

It will sometimes happen that the adversary takes up usually 
grotmd eminently favourable to Ms mode of combat, thus 
minimising tactical inferiority, and in such a case it may be i;ba,n to 
better to dislodge Mm by some manoeuvre not involving 
battle. Such conditions must, however, be understood to be position, 
exceptional. In the majority of cases wMch present them- 
selves, the boldest will be found to be the wisest course, and 
an assault upon the enemy— it may be on his flank, it may be 
on Ms rear — will prove at once a safer and a more efficacious 
procedure than some profound strategical combination de- 
signed to drive Mm from his ground without a fight. It 
constantly occurs that the opponents of the regular troops 
have occupied a position from wMch it is imperative that 
the.y should be dislodged. Barely will it occur in such 
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a contingency that the officer in command does not find 
presented to him two alternatives— one of driving the enemy 
out by force, the other of demonstrating J^ainst his line of 
retreat in such a manner that he will make his escaj)e. But 
there should rarely be any doubt as to which alternative to 
follow. When there is a chance of a fight it should not be 
allowed to slip by. 

One single example may be cited in support of tliis, an 
example which illustrates with exceptional vividness and force 
the principle enunciated above. 

Example of The Egyptian forces in 1882 had strongly entrentihcd thein«elveM in Urn 

Tel-el-Kehir. important strategical position of ToI-el-Kebir, (‘overing tht‘ point wh(*re the 
railway from Cairo to Ismailia and the fresh water canal th<‘ Nile 
delta and enter the shallow depression in the desert by which they rea(*Iied 
the Suez Canal. This depression formed the line of advance Hclcetwl i»y 
Sir G. Wolseley. The British expeditionary force having atlvanced tt) within 
striking distance of the Egyptian lines, it was necesnary either carry them 
by assault or to pass them by a flank march through the d<»«ert. 'I’he latbsr 
course would have compelled the enemy to evacuate their entrenchments 
and to fall back into the delta, and it would in all probability have l^rought 
the British army on to well watered and highly euhivatt^d grouml without a 
serious action. But Sir G. Wolscley’s great object was to fight a decisive 
battle in the desert ; for in the intersected ground lH‘yond, Arabi Fasha 
could probably have avoided a general engagement, and could have carried 
on a harassing resistance for some time. It was abo foreseen that, if 
the hostile leader and his troops found themselves In'ing wor»te<i and were 
given time for mischief, great damage might be done to Cairo and elsewhere. 
The surest means of averting this danger was to indict a crushing defeat 
on the enemy, which would paralyse his further action and which would 
enable Cairo to be occupied by a sudden coup. 

But the works thrown up at Tel-el-Kebir were evidently formidable, and 
to storm them in broad daylight would have Incurred most serious loss. 
Therefore it was decided to attack the lines at dawn of day after a night 
march in line of battle. The complete success which attendtd tiie execution 
of this plan is a matter of history. The issue which might have been decided, 
though less promptly and less absolutely, by a strategical manceuvre, was 
left to tactics to decide, and the result was a i^ompt and brilliant terminatioa 
to the ww. 

Olijeotionto Then, Again, theie my sometimes be a choice betweaa 
attacking the enemy, and embarldiig on an dabowte strate- 

M compared gioal combination wMoh, should it succeed, will achieve 
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a brilliant and far reacting success, but tbe execution of 
which bristles with difficulties. Profound plans carefully 
worked out on paper in advance are very apt to miscarry when 
they come to be put in practice in irregular warfare, which is 
so often carried on in a difficult and not very well known 
terrain. In Chapter IX it will be shown how difficult it is 
to ensure co-operation between separate columns and forces 
in this class of warfare, and any elaborate plan almost neces- 
sarily means the attempt to manoeuvre a number of separate 
columns and forces witlii some definite object in view. There 
will often be temptation to attempt some far-reaching com- 
bination, but in nine cases out of ten it wiU probably be 
better to fall upon the enemy with whatever forces are to 
hand and thereby to make sure of a fight, even if there be 
no hope of annihilating the foe. 

A good example of this has recently been provided in the attempt of the 
Germans to surround the main body of the Herreros in the Waterberg in 
1904, There were only about 2,500 troops with 30 guns actually engaged 
in this operation, but, broken up into small columns, they moved very slowly 
owing to transport difficulties, and they had to operate over a wide extent 
of country before anything like a ring round the Waterberg was completed. 
While this ring was closing in the enemy was, however, breaking out through 
the intervals, and although there was some desultory fighting the result was 
that the Herreros with their wives, children, and herds, practically all 
escaped. They withdrew, it is tiue, into a district of sand- veld where they 
appear to have suffered severely. 

A rapid movement of the Germans more or less concentrated and a 
sudden attack, would almost certainly have produced a greater moral effect, 
and it would have permitted of an energetic and .obstinate pursuit by forces 
not already exhausted by long marches in a difficult country. 

In tbe latter days of tbe South Abciean War of 1899-1902 
it came to be fuHy recognised that it was not elaborate 
manceuvres, but rapid movement and attack wherever tbe 
enemy could be found, which paid. Tbe “ drives ” it is true 
involved careful and deliberate planning. But that was 
a special phase of tbe campaign, and one which was only 
rendered possible by exceptional conditions as regards 
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blockhouses, and by the circumstances of the case permit- 
ting of great developments of force. 

Circumstances will, no doubt, sometimes arise where it is 
desirable to resort to strategy. If the enemy has taken up a 
position so formidable as to make its attack a risky operation, 
it may become unavoidable to manoeuvre liim out of it ; or he 
may be covering some point the occupation of wMch with 
promptitude is essential, and it may be possible to reach this 
by a turning movement ; or the immediate objective may be 
the succour of some beleaguered garnson wliich may be best 
effected without fighting. In such cases engagements are to be 
avoided, and the general principle above laid down does not 
hold good. The following instances where commanders of 
regular troops have to a certain extent shirked actual combat 
and have gained their object by manoeuvres, and where their 
action appears to have been quite justified, may be quoted 
before concluding the chapter. 

(1) The case of the French march from Haiioi to Bacninh in IB84, 
already referred to on p. 65, is a good illustration. Tlui occupation of 
Bacninh was most desirable in view of the moral ellect which it must 
nevitablyhave in Tonkin, where the general situation gave riw* to anxiety. 
The enemy was in great force, and had thrown up elaborate earthworks on 
the direct line. The French troops would, no doubt, have fought their way 
through successfully if called upon, but the losses must have been severe. 
By marching round the hostile flank Baoninh, foil into the French hands 
almost without fighting, and the Chinese in consequence withdrew out of 
this part of the theatre of war in haste. 

(2) Colonel Kelly in his advance for the relief of Chitral, while never 
hesitating to attack the hostile forces if these attempted to bar his way, 
managed by detours over the hills to avoid conflicts in some positions excep- 
tionally favourable to the enemy. His object was to reach a hard-pressed 
garrison with all possible despatch ; the overthrow of the enemy was sub- 
sidiary to the relief of Chitral, and in this case the judicious course clearly 
was to fight when necessary, but not to court battle. The mountainous 
tracts between Gilgit and Maatuj were eminently favourable lor an obstinate 
defence, and the Chitralis showed considerable aptitude in selecting fwmid- 
able positioxus to bar the road to Colonel Kelly’s column. In the two aotiens 
which were fought the British commander turned the enemy out of their 
positions by pushing detachments round their flanks. With a small f<Mrce 
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having a difficult and dangerous task to achieve, direct frontal attacks 
would have been quite out of place. Under such circumstances the broad 
principle that an irregular opponent should be attacked and not manoeuvred 
out of his ground, cannot be said to apply. 


f 

The object in this chapter has been to explain that since Tlie question 
irregular warriors have generally the advantage strategically 
over disciplined forces, these latter enjoy a tactical superiority 
in virtue of their arms. Before closing it, however, a word 
may he said about one especial difficulty under which the 
regular army labours in this class of warfare — care of the 
wounded. Alike in their movements to and fro about the 
theatre of war, and when in the presence of the enemy on the 
battle-field, the wounded are almost always a special cause of 
anxiety to the regular troops. Strategically as well as tactically 
the disciplined army is at a very serious disadvantage in this 
respect. 

Fighting against savages, Asiatics, Bed Indians, and foes 
of that class, the responsibility for safeguarding the troops 
who may happen to be placed hor$ de conJM is a perpetual 
source of worry to the commander. Nor does this difficulty 
arise only when campaigning against uncivilized races. In 
guerilla warfare in civilized countries the wounded can seldom 
be left to the tender mercies of the peasants in arms. Civil 
strife is demoralising and leads to pitiless reprisals on the part 
of soldiery and insurgents ; the partisan warfare in La VendAe, 
in the Peninsula, and in Cuba was marked by the utmost 
ferocity on the part of the guerillas. It was, on the other hand, 
a most gratifying feature of the prolonged struggle against the 
Boers in 1901-1902 that, even at a time when the British troops 
were sweeping the whole country bare and were burning farms 
and collecting the Boer women and children into concentration 
camps whether they would or no, when the contest had lost 
all semblance of regular warfare, and when the roaming bands 
of the enemy were sufferiog great privations in what had 
degenerated into a hopeless resistance to overwhelming forces. 
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the Boers almost invariably treated British wounded who fell 
into their hands with the utmost consideration. 

How this may In later chapters the influence of this question of wounded 
re^LTt^opson the tactical dispositions will appear. But quite apart 
strategically. fcemg one of the many causes which necessitate 

the maintenance of communications by regular troops in the 
field, the presence of wounded — and often of sick — will 
sometimes seriously hamper the strategical frt‘edoni of an 
army in this class of warfare, and of this the following episode 
is a good example : — 

During; the advance of 8ir B. Bk>od*s di\5sKm apuiiff th<* 
from Malakand, in 1897, his rear brigad(j \vn« attaekod on<‘ niuht in it.n 
camp by tho Mamund elan, inhabiting a district on I he iinnk of the ^‘cnoral 
line of march. This elan was not concerned in the cainjmign, Imt its tin- 
called-for hostility bad to be dealt with and the biigade at oni-e \indcrtot»k 
punitive measures. The operations in the first instance hd to lieavy 
fighting, which will bo referred to in other chapters, and they lesulted in 
serious loss to the bricade — so long, indeed, was the list of easualties that 
the brigade was brought to a standstill. The wounded <'ould not be Sdit 
away, and to have left them behind under adequate uuard \sould have 
w'eakoned General deUreys’ small force to such an e.\tent that it could not 
safely have resumed the coercion of tho recalcitrant clan. 


Other impediments, such as supply columns and spare 
stores, an army can take with it when it goes t<t fight, and 
if the worst comes to the worst they can be abandoned ; but 
the wounded cannot be moved about like this, and they 
cannot be left in the lurch. Transport for the supplies and 
stores exists, but it may not be available if the number of 
the wounded grows very large. The question of the 
wounded constitutes a difficulty quite apart, and at times 
this will endanger the safety of the entire force. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

To AVOID DESULTORY WARFARE THE BKEMY MUST BE 
BROUGHT TO BATTLE, AND IN SUCH MANNER AS TO MAKE 
HIS DEFEAT DECISIVE. 

In the last two chapters have been pointed out the import- Prolonged 
anoe of a vigorous and masterful conduct of operations 
these campaigns, and how their nature tends to render trial 
by battle preferable to out-manoeuvring the enemy, in the 
theatre of war. In this chapter the object will be to show 
how essential it is to prevent the struggle from degenerating 
into desultory warfare, to regular troops the most tedious and 
harassing form which hostilities, can assume. 

In campaigns of this class a main object to be aimed at Beasons for 
is to shorten their duration. They take place as a rule in 
territories and in climates which do not suit the trained 
soldier. Even where this is not the case, as for instance in 
some of the campaigns in South Africa, in Morocco, or in 
North America, the very fact of being on active service 
necessarily entails hardships on the troops, which in time 
causes wastage and leads to loss. The. enemy fighting in his 
own country suffers far less ; and even if he suffers as much 
or suffers more, this does not justify the exposure of the 
troops to the risks of disease longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The experiences of small wars of the past all go to Troops suffer 
prove that the losses in men which the regular army sustains disease, 
are due far more to sickness than to fire and sword— accurate 
statistics have in many cases been compiled, and they place 
this beyond question. There are exceptions, of course, 
to this as to every other rule in war — as for instance 
(10830) 
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in tlie case of tlie Zulu campaign where the disaster at Isandl- 
whana brought the wastage due to battle up to a figure rather 
higher than that arising from disease— but in most ojKJrations 
of which details upon this point exist, and especially where the 
struggle has been prolonged as in Afghamstan, in the Russian 
expeditions against the Tekkes and in the case of Burma, 
it is sickness and not the loss involved by actual conflict which 
saps the strength of the regular army. The hostilities, 
moreover, often take place in unhealthy, and even deadly, 
climates, in torrid, fever-stricken theatres of war such as 
Dahomey and Benin, as Tonkin and Aehin ; when this is 
so the troops are decimated by ill-health even when the war 
is of short duration. In the French operations against 
the Hovas, in 1895, they lost :},400 out of a force of 
15,000 ; of these losses only a very few occurred in the battle- 
field. 

Supply Another reason why protracted operations are to be 

^odties avoided has been already dealt with incidentally in a 

protracted former chapter. This is the difficulty of supply. The pro- 

vision of food for man and beast being so very serious a con- 
sideration in this class of warfare, it is obvious that, as a rule, 
every day’s delay means a waste of power. Just as the 
supply question tends to cut down the force detailed for the 
campaign, so it also tends to cut down the time that b avail- 
able. In the case of the Nile Expedition, sketched from the 
point of view of supply on pp. 68-70, it was essential that 
the task allotted to the River Column should be completed 
within a given period. In aU campaigns in unproductive 
districts, time must be a very important matter. 

Btemy And there is yet another reason for hastening the issue of 

campa^ns. As already pointed out in Chapter VI, the 
foroM. enemy is ^nerally far more energetic in organizing his 
stcengfh onoe the operations have commenced, than he is 
when they are mraely impendii^. If allowed tame the 
hostile forces are apt to become much more formidable thun 
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they would have been had the war been prosecuted with 
greater rapidity at the outset* 

This is illustrated by the French operations against Madagascar in 188Sf- 
85. The proceedings were, as far as hostilities on land were concerned, 
carried out in a very half-hearted manner and they drifted on over many 
months. The Malagasies were at the outset unprepared and without organi- 
zation ; but during the war the condition of their forces steadily improved 
under the guidance of Europeans, and they were far more formidable at its 
conclusion than at its commencement. The French obtained satisfactory 
terms of peace as a consequence of their blockade of the island ; but the 
campaign on land was little better than a failure. 

Protracted campaigns are then to he avoided as far as Dasultory 
possible, and the question how to accelerate their progress 
is one which the commander and staff must ever keep in view, prolong a 

campaign. 

To ascertain the surest method of shortening their duration 
it is best to consider what are the causes of these delays which 
are so mischievous. These causes are often preventible causes. 

Dilatory proceedings may arise from bad organization or they 
may follow from insufficient preparation, questions with which 
we are not concerned here. They may arise from lack of zeal 
among subordinates, or they may be due to want of energy 
in high places. But one of the commonest causes of opera- 
tions being unduly prolonged, is to be found in their having 
been allowed to drift into a desultory form of warfare, and 
this is a question of strategy and tactics. 

It may be accepted as a general rule that guerUIa war- G^uerilla 
fare is the most unfavourable shape which a campaign can unfavourS 
take for the regular troops. At surprises and ambushes, at 
petty skirmishes, at attacks on detached parties and at 
cutting ofi stragglers, the enemy is usually an adept. Inti- 
mate acquaintance with the terrain, natural agility, cunning, 
and the warlike instinct which is natural in races where 
security of life and property does not exist, all combine to 
make antagonists of this kind most formidable if the hostilities 
are confined to operations of a guerilla character. In most 
small wars the enemy inclines to this mode of carrying on the 
(10830) a 2 
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campaign, and shirks more regular engagements, and it 
becomes necessary when this is the case to force him into 
decisive action. During the French campaigns against 
Abd el Kader it was found almost impossible to get the wary 
emir to fight. The Spanish armies were confronted by 
the same problem, as were the American forces in the Piiilip- 
pines. British troops have experienced the same difticulty 
in recent times in Burma, in the South African wars, and in tht' 
Tirah campaign. It is a feature of most insurrectionary 
wars on a small scale, as for instance in Montenegro in 1870-77. 
The great Circassian leader, Schamyl, kept the Itiissiaiw at 
bay for years with guerilla tactics ; it was when he. fonned his 
followers into armies and weighed them down with gums that 
his cause declined. The Poles in 1803 committed the fatal 
error of assembling in formed bodies ; had they coniiued them- 
selves to desultory warfare, their overthrow would have 
proved a far more difficult task for the Russian armies. Still 
circumstances often are such that the enemy cannot be 
tempted into battle, and adheres entirely to the guerilla form 
of making war, and in Chapter XI this contingency is 
especially dealt with. 

Invertebrate, undecided leadership of the regular troops 
induces desultory operations, and guerilla warfare is merely 
the most aggravated form of desultory operations. Matches 
with no particular object in view or marches with no object 
apparent to the enemy, advances followed by retirements, 
attacks on hostile positions and the abandonment of the 
ground after it has been won— it is operations such as th^e 
which raise the spirits of the hostile forces and which niay lead 
to a prolonged, costly and inefiective campaign, disastrous to 
the health of the troops and damaging to the prestige of the 
civilized power which has put them in the fiidd. Ivery 
undertaking should have a definite and distinct purpose, 
and once entered upon should be carried out to the end 
unless some insuperable objection unexpectedly araes. The 
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enemy must be forced to understand that business is meant, 
that the regular army intends to accomplish whatever enter- 
prise it engages in. Half measures are fatal. 

( 1) The Russian failures in the Caucasus were mainly due to the objectless Examples, 
character of their campaigns. They would assemble a great force and march 
through the forest and over the hills to capture some stronghold, which 

they often would find abandoned. Then they would march solemnly back 
again, harassed all the way by the warlike Circassians, Georgians, and 
Chechens, and would settle down into cantonments till the spirit moved 
them to undertake some similar spasmodic enterprise. 

(2) During the campaign in Morocco in 1859, the Spanish forces allowed 
themselves on several occasions to be drawn by the Moors into purposeless 
engagements. Although they generally gained a certain measure of success 
in these during the actual fighting, they were obliged at its termination to 
relinquish what ground they had won ; and the Moors interpreted this into 
a victory for themselves. Unpremeditated actions of this kind are to be 
deprecated ; they lead to loss for no advantage. On the occasions on which 
the Spanish troops deliberately and with a definite object in view attacked 
the forces of the Sultan, they were almost always rewarded with signal 
success. 

(3) The small Russian columns sent against the Tekke Turkomans in 

1876“77, afiord illustration of the evil of desultory, indecisive operations, 
although the Asiatic wars carried out by the military forces of the Tsar against 
inferior ^ races have generally been conducted in a very different spirit. 
Detachments too weak to effect any good purpose were sent out with no 
very clear object in view, pottered about and after a time were driven 
back, the result being merely to damage Russian prestige and to confirm 
the Turkomans in their hostile attitude. j 

(4) The campaign against the Mahdists about Suakin in 1885 was opened 
by the action of Hashin, consisting of the capture of some hills a few miles 
north-west of the town. One of these hills, the furthest off and by far the 
largest and most important, was stormed in fine style ; but the bush about 
its base was thick, and at this point the action was indecisive. When after 
a short time the large hill was abandoned the enemy at once reoocupied it ; 
and as the British force, after leaving a garrison in zeribas constructed some 
distance to the rear, thereupon retired back to Suakin, the Dervishes were 
justified in concluding that, if not victorious, they at least had not been 
beaten. Two days later the British force commenced an advance south- 
westwards, and the insignificant moral effect which the slight success at 
Hashin had exer,ted over the enemy, was shown by the determined onslaught 
made upon it at Tofrek. 

(5) In the Dutch campaigns in Achin their troops were on more than one 
occasion sent to capture a fortified village which, when captured, was 
promptly abandoned. A minor episode in 1874, may be narrated as an 
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instance of the objectless fighting which was rather a feature of the oiH*rations* 
A patrol of one non-commissioned ofiicer and six men with a native drummer 
went out further than was intended, and was attacked and driven ba(tk, 
the drummer being mortally wounded and bein^ left l>t‘hin(i. Several small 
detachments moved out to the place from difien»nt points, till some 200 
men were engaged, and in the end the enemy drew oil. But the Dutch 
lost an officer and 3 men killed and 11 men wounded, having gaintsl nothing 
whatever, for the patrol was merely reconnoitring in advance of tlm Dutch 
lines and the enemy was not in force and was makiiig no attack or even 
demonstration. 

As a general rule it appears to be desirable to avoid 
skirmishes unless the enemy compels the regular troops to 
engage in them. Skarmishes mean desultory war. “Ne 
faites jamais de petits paquets a la guerre,” was a saying of 
Skobelefs. The tendency of skirmishes is merely to tem- 
porarily frighten the enemy, not to inflict lasting injury. 
Petty annoyance is the favourite weapon of the guerilla, and 
regular troops are sorely tempted to retaliate in the same 
coin, to haggle as it were with the hostile gatherings instead 
of enduring worry and molestarion for a season, biding their 
rime rill they can strike home. For instance, using artillery 
to drive off insignificant hands will seldom he desirahjc, they 
merely disappear to come again ; it is far better to tempt 
them into some rash action, to let them ^ther strength and 
courage and then fall upon them and ^ve them a lesson 
which they will not forget. And it must be remembered 
that the smaller the scale of a confiict the less does the tactical 
superiority of the regular troops tell, for it i^ves tiie enemy 
a better chance of utilising to the full his skill in ambushes 
and in profiting by accidents of ground; the larger the 
detachment the less liable is it, g^erally speaking, to be 
overwhelmed by a sudden rush. 

To lay down as an arbitrary rule that it is better to con- 
ceal than to pauade the strength of the regular army would be 
» improper, for the moral efieot upon the adversary of a show 
of force is often great. But at times it will be advisable to 
impress the hostile forces with the belief that they are con- 
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fronted by a less formidable opponent than is in fact the 
case, otherwise it may be impossible to get them to fight. 

Whether concealment of strength is, or is not, expedient de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the enemy and of the war. Brave 
and determined warriors like the Black Flags of Tonkin, the 
Zulus or the Aohinese, fanatics like the Mahdists or the 
A%han ghazis, rebels who have no alternative but to fight like 
the defenders of Delhi, will acept battle in any case. In the 
later French campaigns in Algeria on the other hand, in the 
Russian operations against Schamyl, in wars against the 
Kafirs, the Maoris and the Burmese, the great difiB.culty has 
generally been to bring on a decisive struggle— most unfortu- 
nately for the regular forces. 

For general engagements are the object to be aimed at. General 
Some losses may be suffered at the moment, but loss is saved thfolj*eoUc 
in the end. There can be no doubt that pitched battles take 
the fight out of adversaries such as have to be dealt with 
in these wars. The severer the conflict, the more the superi- 
ority of the regular troops is brought home to the enemy. It 
sometimes happens that, even when the enemy gains the upper 
hand, the havoc caused by arms of precision convinces him 
that the cause is hopeless. Isandlwhana, so terribly disas- 
trous to the British troops, opened the eyes of the Zulus to 
the nature of the ab.tagonists they had to deal with and shook 
their confidence in their own iavinoibility. The heavy losses 
suffered by the followers of the Mullah in the fight at Gumburu 
in Somaliland, where Colonel Plunkett’s force was annihilated, 
counteracted the effects of their victory. 

In 1864, in the early days of the Russian operations against Klhokand, a Examples, 
detached sotnia of cavalry with a gun was surrounded by an immensely 
superior force of Khokandians at Ikan. For two days the Russians defended 
themselves against overwhelming odds j they inflicted great loss upon the 
enemy, and finally managed to escape. The moral effect inspired by the 
fight made by this detachment was very great ; although it was almost the 
only conflict of the year it appears to have so gravely impressed the Kho- 
kandians as to have materially assisted the Russians next year in their 
successful attack upon Tasbkend, mentioned on p. 81. 
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The British victory at Ahmed Khel over a formidable force of Afghans 
who, attacking with great determination suffered very heavy losses, had an 
excellent effect over the tribes round Ghazni. When Sir F. Rob^'rta^s force 
some months later traversed the same district on the march from Kabul to 
Kandahar, no opposition was offered. 

In the second attack upon Dargai in the Tirah campaign the British 
troops sxiffered serious losses and only gained the day with great diffitmlty. 
But their victory seems to have enormously impressed the tribesmen, and, 
indeed, to have had the somewhat unfortunate result of impelling them 
to adopt guerilla tactics during the future operations. 

Examples of this might be multiplied. The enemy seldom 
fights so well again after having had a taste of the arms and 
methods of a regular farce, and this is a powerful argument for 
bringing matters to a fighting issue. The records of small wars 
prove beyond the possibility of doubt that the campaigns 
marked by a few general actions are those which are the most 
decisive and the most satisfactory. The Zulu war, in spite of 
its unfortunate commencement, is a case in point. The mili- 
tary power of the Matabiii was broken by their attacks upon 
the laagers at Imbembesi and Shangani during the first cam- 
paign in that country. The Indian Mutiny was remarkable 
for the readiness displayed by the enemy in accepting battle ; 
had it been otherwise its final suppression would have been far 
more arduous. 

The Russians in Central Asia have been very fortunate in 
finding their opponents, as a rule, inclined fof decisive conflicts. 
At Yedshar in 1866, a very large army from Bokhara marching 
in Tashkend in the hope of recovering that city, was con- 
fronted by a far inferior Russian force. A severely con- 
tested action ensued in which the latter was completely 
victorious. Two years later a decisive engagement was fought 
under the walls of Samarcand. These two battles decided the 
fate of Turkestan, the capture of Tashkend having given, the 
Russians a fibrm footing in the country to start with. Minor 
engagements have been conspicuous by their absence in 
Central Asia. Almost every episode in the campaigns which 
brought the Cossacks to Bokhara and the sources of the Sir 
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Daria was an important operation or war, and to tMs may be 
attributed the extraordinary success which the Russians 
have achieved. 

The conditions of the struggle may of course compel the 
enemy to commit himself to decided action, and it is a most 
fortunate circumstance when this is so. In the Abyssinian 
campaign, for instance, in 1868, King Theodore had no choice 
except to trust to the natural strength of his position at 
Magdala with its defences and its guns, and to stand his 
ground when the British troops arrived. The first phase of 
the French invasion of Algeria — ^the overthrow of the power 
of the Dey and seizure of his capital — gave the regular forces 
little trouble, for there was a distinct objective and one which 
the enemy was bound to cover ; as soon as Gleneral Bouimont 
effected his landing, the forces of the Dey were concentrated 
so as to bar the French line of advance to Algiers and they 
were of course utterly defeated. The seizure of Delhi by the 
mutineers in 1857 was not without a certain advantage to the 
British troops, for it led to this point becoming the focus of 
the rebel movement, it raised the city into being a strategical' 
centre of supreme importance, it bound the enemy firmly to 
that centre, and it enabled our forces by the capture of that 
centre, to strike a blow at the insurrectionary movement which 
utterly shattered the hostile chances of achieving ultimate 
success. In the Ashanti and Dahomey wars the British and 
French columns in each case aimed at the Royal capitals ; Kings 
Koffee and Benanzin were forced to bar the way as best they 
could and to thus expose their armies to the risk of general 
actions in which the regular troops could bring their superi- 
ority in armament, in discipline, and in leadership decisively 
to bear. During the prolonged hostUities on the Red Sea 
Littoral near SuaHn, Osman Digna’s forces were always based 
upon the fertile district of Tokar ; a natural disinclination to 
engage in military enterprises long deterred the Cairo authori- 
ties from occupying the locality ; but when at last in 1891, a 
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force was sent to seize and hold it, the sagacious Dervish chief 
recognized how far-reaching would be the consequences, and 
he made a resolute attempt to stop the Egyptian advance from 
Tiinkitat ; this led to the decisive engagement at the ruins of 
Tokar which finally broke up the Mahdist power in that 
theatre of protracted and desultory operations. 

‘Owing to Battles, then, are the objects to be sought for by the 
regular troops, and since the enemy as a general rule shirks 
enemy to engagement in the open field, the strongest grounds cjdst for 
it is expedient tempting him to fight, for drawing him on by skilful dispoai- 
dedshr inducing him to enter eagerly upon the conflict 

■riotory when if he shows Symptoms of inclination for a battle. Wliere 
le oes 80 . difficult to bring matters to a tactical issue, it is clear 

that when efforts in this direction prove successful the fight 
should be decisive. The question of luring such adversaria 
on to action will be dealt with in a later tactical chapter, 
as will also that of flank attacks and turning movements 
aiming at the hostile line of retreat— forms of operation 
rendered very necessary by the importance of beating the 
enemy thoroughly when he is brought to action. Battles 
being so desirable and so difficult to bring about, it stands to 
reason that when a conflict does occur the opportunity should 
be taken full advantage of. It must be fully realised that 
mere defeat of the adversary is not enough, the opposing 
forces should be beaten so thoroughly that they vdll not offer 
further opposition. They must if possible be in a mihtary sense 
destroyed. Decisive victory is to be sought for and not merely 
success. 


In the Egyptiajtt campaign of 1882, ^eady referred to on p. 92, the 
recognition to ita foil eaitent of this important principle was a distinctive 
feature. Some days before the battle of Tel-el-lCebic, the Egyptian army 
came out in force from its entrenchments and attached the British troops at 
Kassassin, where they were ihen rapidly concentrating. The enemy waa 
repulsed with little difficulty, and was followed up to wi^in a short distance 
of Td.<el>K6bir. The Egyptian works might possibly have been earned by 
assault then and there without serious resistance being encountered. But 
Ihe British forces available on the spot at the time were not sufficient to 
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achitTv. — absolutely decisive victory, the cavalry were not ready to follow 
up a success at ouce, and in any case attack by day on the hostile fortifica- 
tions must have entailed heavy loss. The troops were therefore recalled, 
the attack was delayed till everything was prepared, and the brilliant 
result which followed on this temporary postponement of decisive action 
justified it conclusively. 

The experience gained in small wars of the past seems Battles 
then to point unmistakably to the need of so conducting te'avSdtf 
operations as to bring about general actions, and if possible 
decisive actions, and the reasons for this are readily deducdble 
from the peculiar characteristics of such warfare. But, as 
pointed out in the last chapter, cases may arise — ^if a be- 
leaguered garrison has to be relieved for instance — ^when 
it may be wiser to avoid a battle, if that be possible without 
too great a show of weakness. And when a small force has 
some important task to fulfil, the carrying out of which will 
tax its strength, it may be undesirable to incur heavp- loss 
in conflicts not absolutely necessary. When Sir H. Havelock 
first advanced from Cawnpore for the relief of the Residency 
at Lucknow he lost so heavily in three engagements— im- 
avoidable engagements in which the enemy was signally de- 
feated — ^that he was compelled to return to Cawnpore and 
await reinforcements, because with his diminished force he 
could not have accomplished what he had undertaken. It is 
the same when a convoy has to be protected ; an irreducible 
minimum of force will be necessary as escort and if this mini- 
mum becomes diminished through losses suffered by the way in 
battle, the escort is no longer equal to its task and the convoy 
may be placed in great peril. The inconvenience which will 
sometimes follow from a fight even if the regular force is 
victorious, is well illustrated by what occurred in the Bayuda 
desert in 1885 ; the heavy losses suffered by the column at 
Abu Elea and about Gubat, although the hoslile attacks were 
beaten off with great ^ughter, so seriously reduced its fighting 
strength that, till reinforced from Korti, it wa? barely strong 
enough to guard the great transport columns under its 
protection. 
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DmSION OS' FORCE, OFTEN NECESSITATED BY THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES, IS LESS OBJECTIONABLE IN THESE CAMPAIGNS 
THAN IN REGULAR WARFARE. 

Usual Division of force in the theatre of war is generally held 

dwMon to be bad strategy, and with good reason. An arnay broken 

force. up into fragments runs risk of being beaten in detail, because 

it may afford the enemy an opportunity of throwing his whole 
available strength into the scale at some particular point 
against a mere fraction of the total army which has been 
put into the field. “ L’art de la guerre se reduit pour ainsi 
dire a un seul piinoipe : r^unir en un point donn6 une plus 
grande masse que I’ennemi,” wrote Napoleon. Strategy 
and tactics alike are held to hinge upon the principle of^ 
securing superiority at the point of contact, and division 
of force tends to place the enemy in the position of putting this 
principle in practice. 

But even in regular war this rule is far from absolute. As 
long as the separated portions of an army are strong enough 
to hold their ovm against any hostile bodies likely to be 
brought against them, they run no risk. Circumstances will 
often render it impossible or undesirable to move the whole 
army as one compact force. 

Conditions of In Small Wars separation in the field is often a necessary 

S]Sd«r ooiisequence of the conditions of the campaign. In the fimt 
it unaToidftWe place there frequently is more than one objective in stru^les 
in small wars. ^ nature. Thus in the A%han wars the cities of Kabul 
and Kandahar have always been in the first instance aimed at, 
necessitating at least two entirely different lines of advance. 
During the Indian Mutiny, Delhi and Lucknow became two 
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distinct gathering points of the rebel forces. In guerilla 
warfare the regular army of necessity becomes split up into 
many fractions — as will be seen in Chapter XI, separation 
of force is the basis of conducting operations against opponents 
who adopt this method of making war. 

Then again, the peculiar circumstances attending the 
conduct of small wars often render a separation of force de- 
sirable even when it is not dictated by the conditions of the 
case. The importance of rapid decisive combinations has 
been referred to in former chapters. In roadless inhospitable 
districts, however, quick movements of large armies are im- 
possible, and in such theatres of operations the mobility of a 
body of troops is in inverse proportion to its size. Supply is a 
great difficulty, and only a certain amount of supplies can be 
moved along a particular route within a given time. Opera- 
tions take place in broken intersected country where there is 
little room to deploy, and where only a limited force can be 
drawn up in line of battle. All this tends often to make it 
preferable, even if not absolutely necessary, to move in several 
columns instead of moving concentrated. 

Moreover, moral effect has to be taken into consideration. Moral effect 
The importance of impressing the enemy with a sense of his ““ 

inferiority to the forces brought into the field against him, 
has been already dwelt upon. There can be no doubt that the 
spectacle of several well appointed columns of regular troops 
pouring into their territory, alarms the semi-civilized races 
and savages more than does a single army, and for this reason 
division of force is often expedient. A skilful commander 
with well organized forces under his control welcomes an' 
opponent who moves against him in several separate detach- 
ments, for, working on interior lines, he hopes to beat these 
one by one ; but the chiefs, to whom races such as form the 
enemy in most small wars look for guidance, possess neither 
the knowledge nor the skill requisite for turning to good 
account the division of the regular forces into groups. To 
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beat in detail an army separated into fractions, a better 
military system is needed than tribesmen, savages, or rebels 
oan lay claim to, 6r than even fairly organized forces like the 
Chinese, or like the Egyptian troops as they existed in the 
campaign of 1882, generally can boast of. Therefore, because 
invasion by several lines tends to impress the adversary 
without as a rule involving serious risk, this plan of action 
is often adopted in operations against irregulars, even when 
the circumstances of the case do not in themselves dictate a 
division of force. 

The French operating against Tunis in 1885 invaded the 
beylik from several points, and the feeble resistance offered 
by the Tunisian people can largely be attributed to the alarm 
caused by this procedure of the invaders. The invasion of 
Manipur in 1891 was carried out by three conver^ng columns. 
In many Indian frontier campaigns, the Black Mountain 
operations in 1888 for instance, several columns have entered 
the hostile territory and have exercised a great moral effect 
upon the enemy, as was the case when two separate divisions, 
one invading their territory from the side of Peshawur and 
the other from Malakand, and meeting in the heart of it, 
caused the complete submission of the Mohmimds in 1897. 
Enemy The appearance of numerous distinct invading forces 

^^bj°the terrifies an antagonist who possesses neither the 

dexteri'ly nor the power to deal with them in the most 
Kreral effective manner, but it perplexes him and confuses his plans. 

In atfcemptmg to cover all points he covers none. In 
endeavouring to arrest the advance of each of the several 
invading columns he fails to utilise his fighting strength to 
the best advantage. One of the greatest difficulties which 
the leader of a tumultuary assemblage labours under is to 
bow the whole to Ms will, and when irregular forces see their 
territory invaded from several points their cMef must possess 
an exceptional personality, and must enjoy unusual authority, 
if he is to keep them concentrated for decisive aotioh. 
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Many instances can be adduced from small wars to show how 
true this is, of which the following may suf5.ce. 

In the Zulu war, although Eetchwayo’s impis possessed a rude organiza- Examples, 
tion, were highly disoipliaed, and enjoyed extraordinary mobility, the fact 
that his territory was invaded at three different points seems to have so 
greatly disconcerted the monarch that, although the British operations for 
some months were singularly ineffective, he made no attempt to carry the 
war into Natal. 

It appears that during the Russian expedition against Khiva, part of the 
Khivan forces sent to check the column from Turkestan was withdrawn just 
as this reached the oasis, being moved northwards to reinforce the 
detachments confronting the column coming from the other side. In con- 
sequence the Turkestan column was almost unopposed. 

‘ The Ashanti war of 1874 illustrates this particularly well. The real 
line of attack ran northwards by the shortest road leading from Cape Coast 
Castle to Kumasi. But three detached forces of limited fighting value 
worked independently in support on the flanks. One of these forces, 
operating on the left, never penetrated into Ashanti territory at all, but in 
spite of this it appears to have contained a large hostile force. Another, on 
the tight, moved forward parallel to the main attack a considerable distance, 
oventually retiring without fighting, but it likewise occupied the atten- 
tion of considerable Ashanti detachments. The third, which advanced by 
a line a long way to the right, possessed some fighting value and, penetrating 
far into the hostile territory, had to overcome some resistance. This column 
-eventually reaching Kumasi from the right after the place had been 
■destroyed by Sir G. Wolseley’s main body and evacuated, retired by the 
same line as the main body had followed in its advance to, and withdrawal 
from, the capital. The Ashantis thus having four forces to deal with, 
detached large bodies to arrest the progress of two of them, neither of which 
were entitled to much respect, and by doing so they weakened themselves 
at the decisive point for no purpose. 

There is another reason for invading the opponents’ tend- several 

tory in several distinct bodies which will in some of these col’ll”* l^ave 

'' ... advantage 

■campaigns gender such procedure desirable. This is that that, even if 

occasionally when great difficulties of terrain have to he“^®^^y^ 

overcome or when accurate information of the theatre 

succeed. 

war is unobtainable, it may be doubtful if the objective can be 
reached at aU by any particular line. In such a case it is 
dearly a wise precaution to move by several different Unesif 
possible, since it is fair to assume that all of the routes will not 
prove impracticable. Such conditions ate no doubt unusual. 
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but history shows that they will sometimes be found to exist. 
In the Russian campaign against Khiva it will be remembered 
that the Krasnovodsk column had to turn back on account 
of want of water, and that the oasis was subjugated by the 
other two. The Chitral campaign of 1897 also illustrates this ; 
had Colonel Kelly’s column failed to reach the beleagured 
fort, it is doubtful if the army advancing from the south 
would have been in time to save the garrison. 

Separation It is the case, then, that division of force is at times dictated 
pemissibie if ^7 circumstances, and is at other times rendered desirable 
each poHion i)y the conditions in spite of the well known strategical objec- 
itadf. ‘ tions to separation in the field. Splitting up the available 
of Ju'd^g forces iSi however, only justifiable when each fraction is strong 
requisite enough to stand by itself and to hold its own against any force 
stirngtii. which the enemy will be able to bring against it. This is where 
the difficulty arises in planning the campaign, because it is so 
often impossible to foresee how far the opposing forces may be 
able to assemble in any particular part of the theatre of war. 
When it is so hard to estimate the total hostile strength, it 
naturally is often quite impracticable to calculate the amount 
of fighting power which may have to be dealt with along one of 
the several lines of operations. The great mobility which 
the^ enemy enjoys, the suddenness of hostile concentrations, 
and the complete disintegration of the opposing forces after 
a reverse, all tend to complicate the problem. Moreover, 
there is always a chance that the antagonists may possess a 
chief who will know how to profit by the separation of regular 
armies in the field. At one crisis of the campaign in the Indian 
Mutiny the rebel leaders displayed sudfficient grasp of the art 
of war to gravely imperil the safety of the British armi^ ; 
this was when they launched a formidable force against Cawn< 
pore while Sir Colin Campbell was carrying out his first 
relief of Ludmow— had they been a little prompter, the 
Oawnpore garrison might have been destroyed before the 
Lucknow force could get back to its assistance. 
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But it must always be remeiibered that separation in tbe Separation 
field is very dangerous to an army if there is any doubt as to 
its superiority over the forces opposed to it. The disastrous 
termination to the first occupation of Kabul in 1841-42 was established, 
in the first instance largely due to the detachment of small 
forces far away towards the Hindu Kush. The vacillation of 
those in high command soon became apparent to the Afghans^ 
to whom it seemed as though the invaders feared to 
take any energetic action. The forces of the enemy 
grew apace, they began operations by swallowing up 
the isolated fractions, and these small successes encouraged 
the hostile swarms which were gathering so ominously 
in proportion as they disheartened the central body of troops 
at Kabul. The first Afghan war was, of course, a somewhat 
exceptional case, for at the very root of the art of the effective 
conduct of operations against irregular antagonists are the 
assumption and the maintenance of a dominant bearing in the 
theatre of war. Stiff, circumstances sometimes arise which, 
for a time at least, impose upon the regular troops a cautious 
attitude, and when this is the case a splitting up of the army is 
wholly inadmissible unless each detached portion can be trusted 
to act decisively in case of trouble. The disasters suffered by 
the Eepublican troops in La Vend4e prior to the arrival of 
Hoche upon the scene, were largely due to their being scat- 
tered about in small bodies, which from their organization and 
nature were quite incapable of striking effective blows against 
the insurgents. 

It is obvious that, the longer the divided portions of an Difficulty of 
army are kept apart and the further the distance they have calculating 
to march before uniting, the greater is the risk of failure, co-operation 
When the French were advancing to occupy Bacninh iugep^ed'^'* 
Tonkin they moved for some days in two distinct forces, , , 
the idea being that these should meet at the strong- unite for some 
hold and attack it from two sides, but one of the^^j^^l^ 
two columns came late upon the scene. The same thing 
(10830) 
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occurred shortly afterwards ia the attack on Hung Hua, 
where the plan of cooping up the Cliinese was well conceived 
but where it failed in execution. To ensure the simultaneous 
arrival of the separate bodies demands very careful calcula- 
tion of times and distances, even under the most favourable 
circumstances. But in theatres of war of which no accurate 
maps exist, and of wliich the topographical features and 
communications are imperfectly known, it is almost impos- 
sible to make a correct forecast of the length of time which 
troops will take to reach some spot at several marches 
distance. Operations of this character are dangerous in 
regular warfare owing to the fact that an alert opponent 
may bring his whole army to attack one of the fractions 
on the march. In small wars, on the other hand, the fear is 
rather that one of the fractions will, owing to unforeseen 
difficulties of terrain checking the other, arrive prematurely, 
and that the plan of operations will miscarry in consequence. 
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Lines of communications, theie liability to attack, the 

DBAIN THEY ARB UPON THE ARMY, AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

UNDER WHICH THEY CAN BE DISPENSED WITH. 

It is not proposed in this chapter to discuss the proper 
organization of a line of communications, a subject which is 
somewhat outside of the scope of this work. Suffice it to 
say that an elaborate anangement of posts and dep6ts, a well 
regulated chain of command, and a sound system of decen- 
tralization under which local commanders are given great 
powers, are the essential features of the system. Many 
military works exist, official and unofficial, which explain the 
organization. In this chapter the object will rather be to 
draw attention to the drain which, owing to the hostile 
methods of fighting, the protection of lines of communications 
makes upon an army operating in such districts as usually 
form the theatre of small wars, and to consider the circum- 
stances under which communications can be dispensed with 
altogether. 

The necessity as a rule of maintaimng communications 
with the base, and the freedom which the enemy enjoys in 
this respect, have been already referred to as showing how, 
strategically, the regular troops are in these wars at a dis- 
advantage. Communications cramp the operations of the 
regular army, they act as a drag on its mobUify and they tend 
to tie it down. But there is another respect in which lines 
of communications in warfare of this character prove a very 
serious difficulty— they are often of immense length and are 
generally much exposed to hostile enterprises. The con- 
sequence of this is that their protection absorbs a large 
proportion of the forces in the theatre of war. 

(10830) H 2 
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ISfeed of 
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Liaes of conomunications may lead through districts where 
the temper of the population is intensely hostile, and when 
this is the case the posts and depots along the line, and the 
convoys and detachments passing between them, ar.’ so con- 
stantly exposed to attack that special troops have to be told 
ofi to provide against it. Not only may operations be directed 
against the line by the military forces of the enemy, but the 
depredations of the local population are a constant source of 
anxiety. Moreover, experience shows that in small wars lines 
of communications through an enemy’s country are often of 
great length, and this obviously adds to the difficulties of their 
efficient protection. The distance from Peshawur to Kabul was 
160 miles, nearly the whole of which ran through rugged tracts, 
mfested with turbulent marauders and inhabited by un- 
friendly tribes. The distance from Zula, the base on the Ked 
Sea, to Magdala was 380 miles. From Majunga on the coast 
to Antananarivo the distance traversed by the French was 
about 230 miles, and for about 130 miles of this they main- 
tained a regular line of communications ; beyond that point 
the force moved as a flying column. 

In European campaigns the army which invades the 
territories of its adversary can generally cover its communi- 
cations ; it is indeed one of the main principles of strategy 
in regular warfare that an army must do so if it is not to expose 
itself to the gravest dangers. The flighting force protects its 
communications itself by the direction of its march and as 
a result of the extent covered by its frontage. But in small 
wars this is impossible as a rule. What happens is that a body 
of troops pushes far into a country the whole population of 
which goes to form the enemy ; the flghting force at the front 
deals with such opponents as it meets with or as strive to 
prevent it reaching the point it aims at ; but behind the flghting 
force the line of communications leading back to the base 
requires a separate force, or several separate forces, as a guard. 
When this line of communications is of great length, and when 
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the inhabitants of the thealare of vrar are ever on the alert to 
harass the regular troops, the detachments necessary to 
render the line secure accumulate until they become a most 
serious drain on the available resources in men. 

In an earlier chapter it has been pointed out how Examples, 
the fear of exposing the communications of the expeditionary 
force to menacing tribes, the intervention of which in the 
struggle had not been foreseen, brought the troops to a stand- 
still completely in the Ambela campaign. During the Spanish 
invasion of Morocco in 1859, their army advanced towards 
Tetuan'from Ceuta, and the line of communications was only 
exposed to hostile enterprises on one side owing to its being 
contiguous with the shore ; nevertheless it was the case that the 
route was never secure and that only strong detachments 
could be sent along it with safety. In 1874 the enemy closed 
in upon the line of communications of the main British force 
advancing into Ashanti, and completely severed it at times. 

During the Boer war in 1881 the hostile demonstrations 
against the communications of Sir G. Colley’s force at Mount 
Prospect led to his marching a part of the troops at his 
disposal back to clear the road; the result of this move was 
the fight near the Ingogo, in which the colunm was brought 
to action by the Boers in a most unfavourable position. 

Unless, in fact, an adequate force is detailed to protect the 
line, or lines, of communications there is always great risk of 
their being cut temporarily or permanently. 

It is surprising what forces this guarding of the com- 
munications absorbs. In the Afghan campaign the number troops 
of troops employed on the Khaibar line between Kabul 
and Peshawur in March 1880, was more than 15,000 men ; 
at the same time the Kabul field force consisted of only 
about 12,000 men. General Skobelef made great ejfiorts to 
get every available man up to the faont for his operations 
against DengMl Tepe in 1880, the detachments on the com- 
munications being reduced to the lowest possible limits 
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consistent witli the safety of the various posts ; yet, while the 
army at the front mustered a bare 8,000 men, the troops 
on the communications mounted up to about 4,500, or to over 
one-third of the whole force. In desert campaigns, where 
the wells mark the only points suitable for posts on the 
routes leading back to the base, large forces are seldom 
required for the defence of the line of communications, because 
the number of posts to protect is of necessity small. But, 
considering small wars as a whole, this loss of fighting strength 
due to the drain caused by the obligation of guarding the com- 
munications is a distinctive and a very inconvenient feature. 

It is partly due to the difficulty of guarding a line of com- 
munications and to the drain which this creates on the strengt h 
of the army as a whole, that in operations of this sort cases 
so often occur of regular forces abandoning their communica- 
tions altogether. But there are also other weighty arguments 
to influence the commander when it becomes a question 
whether such a procedure, a procedure seldom attempted in a 
great campaign, should or should not be adopted. 

An army cast loose from its communications enjoys 
great hberty of action. The very fact of its being so situated 
shows that it is independent as regards supplies. It can 
turn in any direction, and the enemy can only foil its plan 
of campaign by meeting it upon the battle-field. This is the 
reason why the system of flying column-self-contained 
bodies of troops roaming through the theatre of war— is so 
largely adopted in irregular warfexe. Small flying columns 
form, as a matter of fact, a most efiective protection for the 
line of communications of an army. They can move out 
and deal with any gathering of hostile warriors threatening 
the line in decisive fashion, and are in the meantime 
unhampered by solicitude as to their own communications 
inasmuch as they can always return intact to their startii^ 
point. By employing such columns freely, a chain of com- 
munications may be maintained, which in reality consists 
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merely of detached links. To deal with a foe -who resorts to 
guerilla warfare, flying columns must be largely employed in 
any case, as will be seen in the next chapter. 

When the army itself abandons its communications and It inTolves 
thus becomes a flying column, the fact of its being a self- 
contained force, advantageous as this is in certain respects, 
has also very serious drawbacks. Fox it follows as a matter convoys, 
of course that the troops are burdened with wounded and with 
great supply trains and columns carrying military stores— 
sufflcient to make good whatever is expended during the 
whole timft that the army is cut ofli from its base. This means 
a of transport, and all this transport has to be protected- 
The size of the train relatively to the strength of the force 
depends of course upon the length of time which it is to be 
adrift ; but it is in all oases bound to form a troublesome 
charge, and it may become a veritable mill-stone round 
the neck of the commander i£ it swells to excessive dimen- 
sions. 

The conditions of one phase of the Tkah campaign of 1897 
were no doubt exceptional, stiU they afford a most remark- 
able example of comparatively speaking large forces moving 
through a theatre of war as two flying columns. In this case 
the Anglo-Indian army burst into Tirah from the rear, striking 
the head of the valleys which form that remarkable tract of 
country. The object was to overrun this territory of the 
Afn‘8is and Orukzais and, having entered it as it were by the 
back door, the obvious trend of the invading army was towards 
that part of the enemy’s country which borders upon the 
Panj,ab. In moving in this direction the invaders were 
approaching their own country, and they could advance in 
full confidence of findii^ supplies and every requisite prepared 
for tliftTn Communications were therefore abandoned and 
the army, split in two, descended the valleys of the two rivers 
which drain Tirah, eachmoving independently as a large flying 
column. 
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In the various campaigns which the British and Egyptian troops have 
carried out against the followers of the Mahdi* the principle of moving as a 
force independent of communications has often been well illustrated, and 
the difficulties caused by the great transport train necesstiry under the 
circumstances, has been made manifest. In the ojxjrations of the Desert 
column between Korti and Metemma, for instance, the force was prac- 
tically a flying column, and it was greatly harassed by its convoy of supplies 
and stores. When the enemy was found in force near Ahu Klea, a zeriba 
had to be formed for the convoy to remain in under protection of a part 
of the troops, while the rest went out to fight their way to the wells. 

During the French advance from the Weme river to Aboiney in the 
Dahomey campaign, General Dodd’s force was praetically a flying column 
with a largo convoy to protect ; this convoy oftcii proved a sore inconvenience 
during the numerous engagements which took place. 

At Ahmed Khel, when Sir D. Stewart’s force was marching from 
Kandahar to Kabul without maintaining its communications, the iieocssity 
of guarding the great trains upon which the army depended, preventiHl an 
effective pursuit of the Afghan tribesmen after they had been beaten off. 

During the march of half Sir W. Lockhart’s force down the Bara valley 
from upper Tirah, the transport columns were a constant source of anxi<‘ty, 
extending as they did over a great distance on the march and thereby greatly 
scattering the force in an extraordinary difficult country. 

Question There is of course a great difference between an army 

merely casting itself loose from its commumcations for an 

theleng^ of operation which can be concluded in a few days, and the 

time which * " 

the operation same army becoming a flying column for a considerable time 

inTohes. ^ making some lengthy march— the supplies 

and stores required for some very short period seldom become 
a really serious burden to the force. The final advance to 
Kumaa from beyond Amoaful was made as a flying column, 
supplies for four days being carried ; but the troops readily 
agreed to make their rations last six days, and in conse- 
quence there was practically no convoy at all. The conditions 
were altogether different in the case of Sir D. Stewart’s march 
from Kandahar to Kabul, a distance of about 260 miles 
which took about six weeks to cover, and also in the case of 
General Duchesne’s final advance to Antananarivo, abandoning 
communications a distance of 100 miles. 
rartiW Often the abandonment of communications is not complete. 

Although Sir H. Stewart’s force which crossed th«J Bayuda 
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Desert to Metemma was to all intents and purposes a flying 
column, it left in rear of it as it advanced a chain of defensive 
posts ; in virtue of their existence it was possible to send 
strongly guarded supply convoys backwards and forwards 
between the column and its base. This was the principle also 
in the later days of the South African war of 1899-1902 when 
the campaign had become one against nomad bands of guerillas. 

In warfare of this nature there is always risk of the com- 
munications being cut, and the situation in the theatre of war 
in fact is sometimes such that it is really very much a matter of 
opinion whether a line of communications can be properly 
said to exist or not. 

But in the case of Sir D. Stewart’s march quoted above Examples of 

and of Sir F. Roberts’s march from Kabul to Kandahar a few 

months later, there was no doubt upon this point. The forces 

^ . . munications 

absolutely abandoned tbeix lines of communications for the for a 

time. They were completely adrift. For a space they dis- 

appeared into the heart of the enemy’s country, and to the 

outer world their position and their progress were quite 

unknown till they reappeared near the goal they were aiming 

at. Such incidents are of very rare occurrence in regular 

warfare— the solitary instance of such an operation upon a 

great scale of late years has been General Sherman’s famous 

march through Georgia to the sea. But as long as an army 

is fully equipped, is prepared for the enterprise, and is 

capable of dealing efiectively with any opposition it may 

meet with, the undertaking is not necessarily dangerous or 

even difiS.cult. And when, in addition to this, the force is 

proceeding to some secure -point where it can depend upon 

establishing its communications afresh, the operation may 

become qidte a simple one. In this latter respect the march 

from Kabul for the relief of Elandahar differed widely from 

the march of the Ghazni Field Force, for Sir F. Roberts had 

a beleaguered force as his objective, not merely a junction with 

a friendly army. 
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The last Afghan war furnishes another and even more 
striking instance of abandonment of communications. This 
was when Sir F. Roberts first advanced from the Kunun 
valley to Kabul. Unable to spare the troops necessary to 
pard his communications, he organized his army as a flying 
column and advanced into the heart of a difficult country 
against a great oriental city, a city noted as a hot-bed of 
fanaticism, guarded by a considerable body of fairly armed 
troops, and surrounded by warlike tribes who could be 
depended upon keenly to resent the intrusion of an invader 
into their territories. In this case a telling blow speedily 
delivered was imperative, and it was essential to strike at 
once. The force was compelled by the circumstances to cast 
itself loose from its communications, and its cajtture of 
Kabul was a sipal exploit — a memorable feat of arms. But 
the operation was somewhat hazardous, and it serves rather as 
an illustration of the startling results which can in warfare of 
this nature be obtained by boldness and resolution, than as 
an example readily to be followed in the future except when 
there is no help for it. 

It must not be forgotten that an army without communica- 
tions in a hostile country, which meets with a reverse, is in a 
very serious plight. Especially is this so if the population is— 
as is so often the case— merely wmting for an opportunity 
to rise e« masse and tread the invader down. Hicks Pasha’s 
force appears to have been destroyed actually on the battle- 
field of Shekan ; but, isolated as it was in the desert and with 
no line of retreat secure, it is most improbable that, even if the 
termination of the fight had been less disastrous, the hapless 
army could ever have got back to the Nile. Not the least 
important function of a line of communications is that of 
serving as a line of retreat in case of need, the poste along it, 
fortified as they usually are, afford refuges and pivots of 
defence to the army in its rearward march. A force which has 
no such line to follow, may have to fight its way through ever 
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increasing hostile legions right back to where it started from. 

It has no temporary asylnm near at hand, where it can gain 
a brief respite from hostile attacks and recover from defeat, 
and owing to its isolation it runs grave risk of being utterly 
destroyed. The disastrous retreat from Kabul in 18M is a 
case in point. 

Then there is another matter with regard to an army inconvem- 

whioh has abandoned its communications .which should be”®*™^®'^ 

mentioned here. Co-operation between it and other forces from the 

in the theatre of war is rendered very difficult because its ^ 

movements are unknown. Information as to the course of oommu^te 

wlfch bodies 

events and of changes in the military situation cannot be with which it 

imparted to it. It is in the dark as to the progress of the ^t'operatmg. 

operations as a whole. The broad strategical conditions of 

the campaign may be transformed without its co mma nder 

being aware of it. He cannot communicate with other forces 

with which it is desirable that he should act in combination, 

in case he is obliged to vary his plan. The inconvenience 

which may arise from this is remarkably well illustrated by 

what occurred in the be ginnin g of 1885 in the latter part of 

what may be called the fighting phase of the Nile campaign. 

The columns which advanced from Korti respectively to Metemma and 
towards Abu Earned, were flying columns— communication between them 
and Korti took some days. When Khartum was discovered to have fallen 
the whole situation in the theatre of war completely changed, and 1?he 
object which the expedition had in view, namely the relief of that fortress# 
ceased to exist. The British Government having resolved that the Mahdi 
must be crushed at Khartum, Lord Wolseley decided that an autumn cam- 
paign would be necessary. 

He was not aware that Sir E. Buller’s column had in the meantime been 
obliged to fall back with its transport crippled, and to abandon the steamers 
which had come from Khartum. Unacquainted with the actual condition of 
the force, he ordered it to move on Berber and to meet General Bracken- 
bury’s column there. Then, when he heard of its retrograde movement from 
Metemma to Gakdul, he determined, not knowing how completely its 
transport had broken down, that the Desert Column should return to near 
Korti and that it should then follow the River Column along the Nile, and 
he issued orders to that effect. It was not till a few days later that Lord 
Wolseley learnt that the Desert Column was quite incapable of undertaking 
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any enterprise involving mobility. He was also unaware tliat the River 
Column had met with unexpected difficulties, and that in consequence it was 
doubtful if its supplies would hold out. It was only when this news 
arrived that it was decided to recall both forces to near Korti. Thus, 
detailed orders were twice over issued under a misapprehension of the 
existing conditions. This misapprehension arose from the fact that the 
two forces were flying columns and that they had no means of direct and 
immediate communication with the commander-in-ehief. 

It is clear, then, that many objections exist to an army 
abandoning its communications and advancing as a flpng 
column. Under certain circumstances the course is perfectly 
justifiable, conditions will arise in small wars wliich may 
compel such procedure to be adopted, it saves the drain upon 
the available resources in men which a line of communications 
almost of necessity involves. But it is not a strategical 
manoeuvre to be undertaken lightly, except as a temporary 
expedient or as a minor operation of war, and it is absolutely 
essential that a force which in this manner casts itself loose 
in the theatre of war, should have an organization calculated 
to meet the special requirements of the case and based on a 
full acquaintance with the conditions of the campaign. 
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Guerilla, warfare in general. 

It lias been pointed out in earlier chapters that guerilla g-uerilb 
warfare is a form of operations above all things to be avoided. ™ 
The whole spirit of the art of conducting small wars is to strive 
for the attainment of decisive methods, the very essence of 
partisan warfare from the point of the enemy being to avoid 
definite engagements. The inconveniences and dangers to 
regular troops when the adversary adopts this attitude, are 
fully recognised by competent commanders. But no amount 
of energy and strategic skill wiD at times draw the enemy 
into risking engagements, or induce him to depart from the 
form of warfare in which most irregular warriors excel and in 
which regular troops are almost invariably seen at their worst. 

It is only proposed in this chapter to treat of the strate- 
gical aspect of carrying on guerilla warfare — or rather of the 
means by which adversaries depending on this system of 
conducting hostilities can best be dealt with. In those which 
discuss mountain and bush warfare, outposts, surprises, 
ambushes and raids, the methods by which the hostile 
procedure can be best met as a question of minor tactics, 
are touched upon in more detail. 

The aptitude which such opponents as regular armies 
have so often in these campaigns to cope with, display in 
harassing the troops who have penetrated into their fastnesses, 
is known to all. They revel in stratagems and artifice. They 
prowl about waiting for their opportunity to pounce down 
upon small parties moving without due precaution. The 
straggler and camp follower are their natural prey. They 
hover on the flanks of the column, fearing to strike but ready 
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to cut ofi detaciiments wMch may go astray. It is not only, 
so to speak, tke rank and file who are masters of this branch 
of the military art, leaders are produced who excel in con- 
trolling the scattered bodies engaged in it, and who ^ve to 
it direction and vitality. A glance back over the small wars 
of an hundred years reveals few chiefs of imperishable renown 
in the ranks of the foes who have opposed the forces of civiliza- 
tion, few personalities figuring large in history. But a few 
great names are handed down to us, and these are not the names 
of men who led great hosts to battle, they are the names of 
commanders of guerillas and banditti. No one to-day remem- 
bers who led the Khalsa armies at Sobraon, or the Beluchis 
in Scinde, but Abd el Kader and the Circassian Schamyl 
figure among the great soldiers of the age. Charette and 
Andreas Hofer still live in history, not as patriots only but 
also as masters of one form of the art of war. Tantia Topi 
owes his reputation not to Kalpi and Oawnpore, but to the 
months when, with a dwindling following and bound to 
a declining cause, he kept the field while the British hunted 
him in vain. And De la Rey, De Wet and Botha never fully 
displayed their rare gifts of leadership till the Boer armies 
had been dissipated, and till the great straggle in South Africa 
had degenerated into a thorougUy irregular campaign. 

Guerilla warfare is what the regular armies alwa3r8 have most 
to dread, amd when this is directed by a leader with a genius 
for war, an elective campaign becomes well-nigh impossible. 
The guerilla has ever been a thorn in the side of the organ- 
ized force. It was so in the Peninsular war, where the Spanish 
partisans proved a formidable foe to the French invaders. 
Fra Diavdo and his brigand bands were almost a match 
for the veterans of Massena in Calabria. The Cossacks, 
masters of this method of conducting operations, contributed 
almost more towards brbsging about the terrible disasters 
whi<ii befel the Grand Army on its retreat from Moscow, 
than did the rigours a Russian winter or the combinations 
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of the able commanders of the pursuing armies. Before the 
last Eussian intervention in the Balkans the Turks found 
the Montenegrins far more difficult to subdue than the 
organized Servian armies. It is because of this that the art of 
combatmg the guerilla method of conducting operations 
deserves especial attention when small wars are in question. 

Moreover, experience proves that even when there have been 
at the outset armies to beat in the field, the campaign will 
drift on in desultory fashion long after these have been over- 
thrown, and that in small wars guerilla operations are almost 
invariably a feature of some phase of the struggle. 

The terrain has much to say to effective conduct of partisan inBuence of 
warfare on the part of the enemy. The Philippines and^*^™™> 
Brittany like OasriUe and Trans-Caucasia, present theatres of 
operations eminently suited to operations of this class. New 
Zealand, the kloofa and bushland of Kaffcaria, Burma, and 
Achin, all fitted to a nicety the guerilla tactics of opponents 
designed by nature to pursue this form of war. BBIly and 
broken ground or districts clothed in jungle growth and 
thickets especially lend themselves to these very desultory 
operations. On the prairie, on the veld and on the steppes, on 
the contrary, guerilla methods can only be adopted by 
mounted men, whose mobility at least partially compensates 
for the lack of cover as they approach their foe. 

Surprise is the essence of such operations— surprise, with Promptitude 

. and resolution 

retreat ere the opponent can recover, as a sequel, and m con- essential to 
sequence the combinations of the enemy are of necessity 
framed on a small scale. Surprises with large forces are difficult 
to carry out. The Boers, it is true, managed some of their most 
effective strokes with comparatively speaking strong com- 
mandos, hut the withdrawal of any large force when once com- 
mitted to action is always most risky. G-uerilla warfare, in 
fact, means almost of necessity petty annoyance rather than 
operations of a dramatic land. Such capricious methods of 
conducting operations are best met by a resolute plan of 
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campaign and by an organization favouring rapid and ener- 
getic counter-strokes. Surprise can, to a certain extent, be 
guarded against by measures taken for security. But the 
escape of the enemy can only be frustrated by having troops 
ready to follow up at once and to follow up effectively. 

AbdelEader. The French operations in Algeria daring many years of 
war win ever serve to illustrate what is the right way and 
what is the wrong way of dealing with an antagonist who 
adopts the guerilla mode of war. Abd el Kadcr was a partisan 
leader of the foremost rank. He intuitively grasped 
the conditions of the case. He recognized at once that 
hie followers could not hope to beat the trained soldiers 
of France in open battle. His personal ascendancy over the 
nomads of the south and over the wild Berber hill-raen, enabled 
Wm to play the strategist from wherever his wandering abode 
might be, over a vast extent of country. For years his bold 
and sudden strokes bewildered the French leaders. He had 
full information of their slow, deliberate movements. He 
knew when a garrison was drained of troops and he straight- 
way fell upon it. He cut communications and he swept away 
convoys. But by the time the French had assembled their 
forces for a counter-stroke, and had dragged their guns and 
impedimenta to the spot, the hostile body which had done 
the mischief had vanished into the desert, or had flown to 
some hill refuge whither the cumbrous column could not 
follow it. 

General But when the right leader came upon the scene from 
* France a great change came over the spirit of the struggle. 

omiiiiighiin. Gfeneral Bugeaud added to great natural gifts a ripe ex- 
perience. He had served an apprenticeship in guerilla warfare 
years before in Spain. He knew the game, and his appear- 
ance on the scene as chief marked a transformation. “ Yous 
auiez beaucoup h oublier,” he said to Ms assembled lieutenants, 
and he altered the whole system of campaigning on the 
^t. He perorived that he had to deal not with a hostile 
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army bat -mt]! a hostile population, that this population con- 
sisted largely of clans and tribes of fixed abode, and that to 
bring them to reason he mast reach them through their crops, 
their flocks, and their property. He established numbers of 
mobile detachments all over the country to watch centres of 
disturbance, and to strike at once on sign of trouble. These 
colunms owed their strength to rapidity of movement rather 
than to numbers, they were kept equipped and supplied 
with a sufficiency of pack transport, artillery tod baggage 
being reduced to a miniTnnm . Their r6lewas not merely to 
disperse the gatherings of the enemy, but also to chastise the 
rebels in their homes. The latzias or raids of the Arabs had 
been a terror to the French, but G-eneral Bugeaud instituted 
razzias by way of counter-stroke and turned Abd el Kader’s 
own methods against the nomad leader. “ Dse quand bat il 
veut, il cherche, il poursuit I’ennemi, I’inquiete, et se fait 
craindre,” wrote Saint Amaud. Abd el Kader had at last 
met his match, and the cause he had upheld so long with 
conspicuous ability and unfaltering courage, declined from the 
day his great opponent landed in Algiers, in 1841, invested 
with full powers. 

In campaigns where the hostile tactics have been limited Campaigns 
to surprises on a small scale and to ambuscades, and which mobility aad 
have drifted on in desultory fashion for long periods, the 
want of prompt energetic action on the part of the regular the regular 
troops has generally been mainly responsible for their failure kw* 

to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. In the protracted 
Maori war the British operations were carried out with 
marked deliberation. It is true that at times, when 
the enemy stuck to his pahs and accepted battle, the 
operations were attended with great success, but the 
^tem of mobile columns ready to act at a moment’s 
notice was not put in force, and therefore the Maoris played a 
game of hide and seek, and contidering thtir inferiority to the 
regular troops they kept it up for a vexatiously long time. The 
(10830) 
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Russians during the long years of war in Trans-Caucaaa against 
the fiery partisan leader Schamyl utterly lacked the system 
of decentralized vigour which Bugeaud employed so effectively 
under somewhat similar conditions in Algeria. The Kaffir 
war in 1851-52 was throughout of a guerilla character, the 
enemy not being formidable although greatly favoured by the 
topographical features of the country, but the British forces 
lacked mobility and the commissariat and transport services 
were not organized to meet the case. The slow progress 
made by the Germans in 1904-05 in suppressir^ the revolted 
tribes in South-West Africa appears to have been mainly 
due to the lethargic movements of forces constantly hampered 
by inadequate transport. The hill campaigns of India 
illustrate guerilla warfare excellently; the climate does 
not favour rapid energetic movements, the troops are 
always hampered by much baggage, and only certain of the 
native Indian troops are mountaineers and a match in activity 
for the hill-men ; but the &ct that the marauding HU tribes 
dwell in viUages,the locality of wHch is often weU known, 
compensates to a certHn extent for all tHs because they can 
be punished by having their homes destroyed and their fields 
laid waste. 

The broad "Vigorous leadersHp and the rapid movement of columns 
^ suffice by itself to subdue 

to be detemuned adversaries who have resorted to the methods of 
partisan warfare. An elaborate strategical organization is 
gueriUas. necessary as weU. The principle of constantly harasong the 
enemy and of giting the hostile detachments no rest, can only 
be put in force if the theatre of war is carefully prepared for 
it beforehand. Experience shovjs that, if possible, the 
whole area of operations should be sub-divided into sections, 
each of wHch has its own military force or j^regate of military 
detachmenls told off to it. This was the sjrstem adopted by 
Hoche when operating against the Ghouans in Brittany, it 
was the system introduced by Bugeaud to a certain extent 
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wiieii he took over the command in ilgeria, it was the system 
nnder which the conquest of Upper Burmah was made good, 
and it was the system which, when developed to an 
extent hitherto imparaUeled in war, eventually compelled 
the Boers to submit to the British forces under Lord 
Kitchener. 

"When the theatre of war has been sub-divided into sections, 
each section must have its defensive posts, its dep6ts of supply 
and its columns. There must be places whither raided flocks 
and herds can be brought. The sections must be further 
parcelled out into convenient and well-defined areas for the 
purpose of clearing the country of the supphes which may 
be useful to the enemy, to ensure that this process shall be 
carried out methodically and completely. How far such 
clearance is to be carried out depends of course on the circum- 
stances of the case ; but it is essential that it should be carried 
out systematically, whether it takes the form of devastating 
the country, or whether it be limited to the seizure of the 
supplies which may be necessary for the troops. 

Before proceeding further and discussing details as regards The war in 
the strength and composition of flying columns, it will not be 
out of place to refer to the case of a recent campaign which 
lasted for years, a campaign in which a huge army of 
regular soldiers strove vainly to suppress insuxrection in a 
territory with a vast extent of coast line although the 
disciplined troops had sea power at then: command, a 
campaign which was only terminated by the intervention 
of the military and naval forces of a great neighbour- 
ing state. As this was a case where the trained 
and disciplined soldiery signally failed to overcome the 
irregular Warriors arrayed against them, it may be worth 
while to briefly examine the causes which led to this unusual 
result, and we cannot do better than to quote the opinion 
of Lieutenant Barnes, 4th Hussars, who Was present for some 
time in the theatre of war while the struggle was at its height, 

(10830) I 2 
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and wto tlius liad especial opportunities for making observa- 
tions and for forming judgment. 

“Although the Spanish Government for more than three years in Cuba 
maintained an army numerically far stronger than the insurgent forces, 
much better armed and organized, and superior in courage, they were utterly 
unable to subdue or even to check the revolt, which spread steadily westward 
until the whole island was disaffected. Some explanation of this remark- 
able fact may be found in the following considerations; — The Spanish 
troops were obstructed by the intense hostility of the inhabitants. They 
could get no good information of the rebel movements, while the rebels were 
never in doubt about theirs. An insurgent was distinguiahetl from the 
peaceful cultivator only by his badge which could be spi^edily removed, and 
by his rifle which was easily hidden. Hence the Government forces, whether 
in garrison or operating in the country, were closely surrounded by an 
impalpable circle of fierce enemies who murdered stragglers, intercepted 
messages, burned stores, and maintained a continual observation. 

“ The country was densely wooded, and in the eastern districts moun- 
tainous. There were no good roads. This absence of good communications 
had a most paralyzing effect on the military movements ; the mobility of 
the intangible enemy was, however, unimpaired. Moving swiftly by the 
tracks in the forests, the rebels harassed all the Spanish columns and occa- 
sionally destroyed one. Finally, the climate was deadly. Small-pox^ 
malaria, and yeHow fever filled the hospitala and drained the fighting units. 

“All these are obstacles to success rather than causes of failure — these 
latter must be looked for in the tactics and conduct of the Spanish forces. 
There was a complete absence of any general plan. Columns moved about 
haphazard in the woods, fighting the enemy where they found them and 
returning with their wounded to the towns when they were weary of wan- 
dering. Their method of warfare was essentially defensive. They held 
great numbers of towns and villages with strong garrisons. They defended 
or tried to defend, long lines of oommuxuoations with a multitude of small 
blockhouses. They tried to txeat the rebels as though they were merely 
agrarian rioters, and to subdue the revolt by quartering troops all over the 
country. The movement was on a scale far exceeding the scope of such 
remedies; it was a war, and this the. Spanish Government would never 
recognize. Over aH the petty incidents of guerilla skirmishing, the fre- 
quent executions and the stem reprisals threw a darker shade. 

“ There appeared to be only one way of stamping out the revolt. It was 
a case for the subaltern with his half company operating Independently and 
fighting the enemy wherever foimd, sometimes getiwg destroyed, but 
usually hurting much m<^e than he was hurt. This might have bem% oom- 
bined with a liberal use of mounted infantry or of cavalry acting as such, 
all working cm some general system and operating in one district after 
another. Xt would then hare become a very bloody and ferocious struggle. 
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but the rebels having fewer men would probably have had enough of it first. 

But the Spanish troops are not adapted for this sort of disseminated work, 
most of the regimental officers having risen from the ranks and therefore 
lacking the self-reliance and initiative which are indispensable qualifi- 
cations.” 

It must be remembered that tbe Cuban insurgents came of 
an intelligent race. They were well armed and most deter- 
mined. To coerce such a people into submission is no easy 
task, as was found in 1901-02 in South Africa. But it is clear 
from the above account that the broad principles which must 
guide the conduct of regular forces engaged .in operating 
against guerillas were not put in force. Mobile columns 
acting resolutely on the offensive were not employed. No 
attempt was made to parcel the revolted area out into dis- 
tricts and to stamp out rebellion in one district after another. 

The campaign against the Cuban rebels teaches us what to 
avoid rather than what to do. 

The sub-division of the theatre of war into sections, each Tte rab- 
vrithits commander, its chains of posts, and its mobile columns the theatr. 
may be said to be the first step towards dealing with guerilla 
warfare effectively. It must be remembered that operations 
of this class generally cover a wide area and that considerable 
doubt often exists as to the position of the enemy’s centres of 
activiiy. Clearing the country of supplies and, in some 
cases, rendering it impossible for an enemy to exist in the 
country at all owing to no food or shelter being left, may 
become part of the programme. If this is to be done 
methodically it can be most e€ectuaUy carried out by areas, 
each with its responsible commander. If one area is disposed 
of easily while another gives serious trouble, troops can if 
necessary be transferred from one to the other and a re- 
arrangement of boundaries may take place. ■ It is the only 
plan by which a form of operations, which will always be 
harassiag to regular troops and which may take an inordinate 
time to conclude unless method be brought into play, is 
likely to be carried out efi&oiently and economically. The 
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failure to work on these lines has been commented upon 
above in the case of the Spanish efforts to subdue the 
Cubans. In Burma and during the later stages of the South 
African war of 1899-1902, this system formed the basis of 
the plan of campaign. 

The extent of the various sections depends on the nature 
of the country, the amount of cultivation, the thickness of 
the population, the strength of the enemy, and so forth. No 
rule can possibly be laid down on such a subject. But in 
open territory like the veld, and when the enemy consists 
of mounted men, the areas will naturally be larger than in 
close intersected country such as hiU and bush warfare takes 
place in. The area of the sections is, of course, also largely 
governed by the numbers of the troops available for their 
subjection. 

Each section must have a certain number of posts told off 
to it. By dint of well constructed defence works, such posts 
can be rendered absolutely secure, without their proving a 
serious drain on the fighting force which may be avaOable — ^the 
essence of operations against guerillas is to be found in utilising 
the troops available as far as possible for mobile columns, 
and that being so the garrisons of fortified posts should be 
reduced to a minimum consistent with safety. In these posts 
supplies are collected ; and if there are many of them, columns 
and detachments can move in aU directions with little trans- 
port, always sure of finding the food which they require to 
keep them in the field. These supply depots are replenished 
from time to time- by convoys ; and, as these convoys, unless 
they are under strong escort, always offer the enemy oppor- 
tunities of attack under comparatively speaking favourable 
(arcumstances, a multiplication of fortified posts where convoys 
can fibad shelter facilitates the replenishment of supplies and 
reduces the proportion of the troops required for convoy duly. 
In the South African war the difficulties of convoying supplies, 
added to the necessity of securing the rmlways, gave rise to 
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those remarkable hues of blockhouses, which eveatually served 
the purpose of ring defences enclosing many of the areas where 
Boer resistance was most strenuous and where Boer activity 
most marked. The larger fortified posts, where considerable 
stores of supplies are collected, serve as main bases for the 
flying columns, and at these not only food and forage, but 
also ammunition and equipment are often stored. It is to 
these larger posts that captured hve stock is generally brought 
for safety. 

The nature of the fortification varies according to the 
circumstances of the campaign. In the KaflSx war of 1851-52 
large forts existed which were perfectly secure fitom the 
attacks of an enemy most disinclined to leave his Hoofs and 
mountain fastnesses except for a raid ; Sir 6. Cathcart indeed 
took considerable exception to the elaborate works con- 
structed. On the other hand in Algeria, where a determined 
enemy was in the field who could at times come down upon a 
garrison in considerable force, large forts were necessary for 
security. In the operations in Ehodesia in 1896 the “ base ” 
of a column often consisted merely of some wagons in laager, 
with a few men and perhaps a Maxim acting as garrison. 

The character of the defences depends in fact on the 
nature of the theatre .of war, or the extent to which 
the posts are isolated, and on the strength of hostile 
resistance. 

As flying columns necessarily play so important a part Plying 
in operations of this class, their strength and organization 
deserve special attention. The system which General Bugeaud 
introduced in Algeria was not new — General Hoche had 
worked on similar lines against the Chouans in Brittany with 
brilliant success. The principle of flying columns has tince 
been used with much effect in the Western States against the 
Bed Indians. It has also been put in force in Afghanistan, 
in Burma, in Rhodesia, and more recently jn the prolonged- 
struggle against the Boers. 
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The troops forming such columns must be thoroughly- 
equipped for the tasks they have to perform, and they should 
be able to travel light. Mobility is the first essential. The 
guerilla trusts to sudden strokes, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the marauding party should not have time 
to disperse and that it should be attacked before it can with- 
draw and dissolve. Hoche urged the leaders of mobile 
columns to accustom their men to fatigue and hardships 
and to keep them in condition. The detachments of United 
States troops operating against the Red Indians depended for 
success mainly on mobility, and in the later stages of the South 
African war mobility was the main essential looked for in 
columns. 

The question of the strength to be given to columns de- 
pends upon the circiunstances of the case. In Burma they 
seldom numbered more than 300 men, with one or two guns. 
In Algeria, where the enemy was brave, resolute, and capable 
of suddenly gathering in formidable strength, small bodies 
would have been unsuitable ; General Bugeaud recommended 
three or four battalions with cavalry and two guns as a proper 
strength. Practically, however, the columns should be as 
small as possible consistent with safety. Their composition, 
of course, depends upon the conditions of the campaign and 
upon the terrain— on open ground a large part of the force 
generally consists of mounted men, in thick bush infantry 
alone can be used. In Abd el Kader’s days portable artillery 
scarcely existed, and it was wheeled guns to which General 
Bugeaud so much objected. Guns on mules are by no means 
out of place in a flying column of dismounted troops, and may 
prove very useful ; machine guns are generally very well adapt^ 
for this sort of work. Where it is proposed to raid live stock, 
some mounted troops are indispensable to bring the booty in. 

In the campaigns against the roving Indians on the prairies, 
the United Statra leaders always depended largely upon 
mounted troops; great distances had to be coveted and 
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the cavaky became higbly ejfioient at this sort of work. 

Some of tbe marches were astonishing, and they often finished 
up with a skilfully executed surprise of the hostile marauders ; 
infantry were sometimes carried in w'agons, but the most 
brilliant exploits in these campaigns were carried out by 
mounted troops alone. In XafiSrland, and in South Africa 
generally, only mounted troops can hope to get on terms with 
the enemy if he does not mean fighting. Similarly on the 
steppes the mobile colunms axe formed of mounted Cossacks 
and irregulars. The Kirghiz freebooter Kutebar, in the days 
when Eussia was preparing for the incorporation of Khokand, 

■defied all efforts to effect his capture and bis subjection for 
a decade ; as long as he was at large his meteoric appearances 
and his impudent hardihood made him at once a peril to 
Russian progress aryi a scourge to the clans which had 
welcomed the arrival of the Cossack — only the most lightly 
equipped of mounted troops can hope to cope with such a 
foe. As observed above, mounted troops are essential to 
bring in captured cattle, and, when the enemy’s livestock 
forms an objective, cavalry columns are the most efiective 
means of sweeping the booty in from over a wide area. In 
the desultory warfare in Central Asia against the nomads, 
whose sole wealth consists in flocks and herds, the Russians 
employed raids of mounted men with conspicuous success. In 
the Kaffir campaign of 1877 small mobile columns of mounted 
police scoured the country raiding the cattle of the enemy, 
and they greatly assisted thereby in crushing the rebellion. 

The suppression of the rebellion in Southern Rhodesia in Suppression 
1896 affords an admirable illustration of the right method of jjj 

dealing with guerilla warriors of a certain type. The Matabili, Soutliera 
conquered and deprived of leadership and cohesion, were not ’ 

in themselves a formidable fighting race, and they eschewed 
all fighting in the open except on one or two occasions during 
the prolonged operations. The Mashonas wdre still less War- 
like. But the territory affected was of vast extent, the 
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available British, forces were small, and certain large tracts 
of coxintry were singularly well adapted for the display of 
guerilla tactics by nimble savages such as the insurgents 
were. The troops employed to stamp out the revolt were for 
the most part mounted, but they were assisted by dismounted 
friendlies. They were broken up by General Carrington into 
mobile columns, varying in strength according to the task set 
before them, but often consisting of only a mere handful of 
men. Although the food supply of these in their rapid 
movements over great distances sometimes proved a difficulty, 
the fine climate and open air life rendered all ranks capable 
of enduring great fatigues and of covering an immense 
amount of ground within the 24 hours. Some portable guns 
and Maxims were available and accompanied the more im- 
portant columns, rendering useful service. 

The principle enforced, and rigidly carried out, was that 
each column had some definite task to perform, and must push 
through with it in spite of distance and of natural obstacles. 
The scattered impis of the Matabili were hunted down 
relentlessly and compelled to fight or to submit. On one or 
two occasions — ^as in the Matoppo Hills — ^the enemy gathered 
in considerable numbers, and, profiting by the nature of the 
terrain, accepted battle after a fashion. But such favourable 
opportunities for giving the rebels a lesson did not generally 
present themselves, and the campaign was essentially one of 
surprises and ambuscades on one side, and of vigour and 
determination on the other. In 1897, during the final opera- 
tions against the Mashonas, it was found that the only way 
of compelling their submission was to hunt them into their 
cave strongholds, destroy their kraals, and finally capture 
them in their caves — a by no means easy task ; the method 
adopted is given in some detail in Chapter XIL The opera- 
tions were not of a dramatic Hnd, but they were singularly 
effective. It was the system of Bugeaud and of Hoche 
adapted to the special conditions of veld [and koppie 
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warfare, and tlie campaign serves as a model of -wliat such 
campaign should be. 

The evolution of the mobile columns which played such The oolumng 
a paramount part in the later stages of the South African War, SricMi War. 
throws a flood of light upon the subject of dealing with deter- 
mined opponents fighting in guerilla fadiion. In many 
respects the conditions of the struggle were extraordinarily 
favourable to the Boers for prosecuting partisan warfare, 
although they were not favourable in all respects. Their 
commandos enjoyed extraordinary mobility. The vast 
extent of the country created almost insuperable difficulties 
as regards supply for the British troops. The Boers fought 
with a grit and determination worthy of the highest admira- 
tion, and they were gifted with never-failing cunning and 
with rare foresight. But, on the other hand, the veld presents 
for the most part a singularly open country, and it is in broken 
and wooded territory that the guerilla enjoys the greatest 
liberty of action. The British moreover had an enormous 
preponderance of force, and their resources in all respect? were 
practically unlimited. 

When it became apparent that the collapse of the Boer 
armies, the capture of aU the most important points in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, and the appropriation of 
the railway communications throughout the country, did not 
mean that the war was over, but that it was going to definitely 
assume a gueriUa character, an elaborate system of flying 
columns was set on foot. But in the early days these columns 
were for the most part only flying columns in the sense that 
they were self-contained as regards supplies. They consisted 
largely of infantry. Their transport was made up of ponderous 
ox-wagons travelling slowly. No self-respecting column was 
without its heavy gun. Their movements were lethargic, 
their spheres of operations were cramped owing to the com- 
paratively limited distances which they covered day by day, 
rarely did they inflict serious loss upon the enemy, and 
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considering the mobilily of the enemy it is not to be wondered 
at that the roll of prisoners taken by them was small. But 
in spite of this, these slow-moving columns did most excellent 
work. They cleared the country of livestock and of supplies 
with a thoroughness which the more mobile forces of a later 
date could not have attempted. The torpid columns of the 
early months of 1901 paved the way for those sudden strokes 
and rapid movements, which culminated in the drives of the 
last few months of the war. 

Gradually it came to be recognised that to deal with the 
K)ving comnoandos effectively and to put an end to resistance, 
columns must attain a maximum of mobility. This could only 
be achieved by eliminating dismounted men and forming the 
columns practically entirely of mounted troops. But this 
imposed great difficulties owing to the bulk and weight of the 
forage which had to be carried. The number of supply depots 
had to be increased, and, as these had to be scattered all over 
the theatre of war and their replenishment demanded expendi- 
ture of force, lines of blockhouses were instituted to facilitate 
the movements of convoys— -lines of blockhouses which served 
a very useful purpose later on in the time of the drives. Thanks 
to this system the now genuinely mobile columns began to do 
brilliant work, to make important captures of prisoners, and to 
^ve a display of the art of war in dealing with a guerilla enemy 
operating in an extended theatre such as has not been seen 
before in any country. They covered great distances. They 
marched often at night. Their efforts were constantly directed 
towards surprising the scattered Boer detachments and ^ving 
them no rest. When by these means contact, was gained 
with hostile commandos, they struck at once and stock hard. 
There was nothing new in the principle underlying their 
operations, the novelty lay only in the methods by which the 
principle was put in practice. 

Although the columns organized to put down guerilla 
warfare should be as small as possible they must not be 
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too small. If there be any fear of the eneiby combining 
bis forces to attack columns in detail, or of acting on interior 
lines as it is called, there must be troops enough to deal 
with whatever hostile forces can be assembled. In the 
early darys of La Vendee, separation proved fatal to the 
Eepublican forces. The peasants gathered from time to time 
in great force and overwhelmed the detachments of regulars — 
the system of small columns introduced later by General 
Hoche was adapted to. different conditions, to a more purely 
guerilla warfare than when the insurrection was at its 
height. In Mexico small columns of French and of Imperial 
troops suffered very severely when the troubles first broke 
out against Maximilian’s rule, because the enemy was able to 
bring considerable forces against them. In Upper Burma, 
where very small columns were adopted during the pro- 
longed period of pacification, no serious disaster occurred. 
Considering the great number of columns operating in a 
vast extent of almost unexplored country for many 
months, this is very noteworthy; but on one or two 
occasions it would have been advantageous had they 
been stronger. Sir F. Roberts’s instructions were that 
“ the troops should make their presence felt every- 
where,” and in view of the enormous area to be over- 
run, the columns had to be reduced to a minimum strength. 
During the operations against the Angoni Zulus in the 
Mpseni country in 1898, an insignificant force of 400 local 
troops with two guns, by dint of rapid marches and resolute 
initiative, completely broke up a numerous and warlike tribe, 
seizing their cattle when they fled, and attacking them when- 
ever they made any attempt to stand. The smaller the 
column the more mobile it will generally be ; the more mobile 
it is the more suddenly it can deliver its strokes ; and the 
essence of combating guerilla warfare is to hit miexpectedly 
and hard. The enemy’s game likewise is to hit un- 
. expectedly, but generally not very hard. 
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It is very’important that flying columns should be made 
as independent as is possible within their own sphere of 
operations. Sir F, Roberts’s instructions in the case of Upper 
Burma were that the “ utmost latitude of movement ” should 
be given to their commanders. This principle appears also 
in General Hoche’s system, and to a less extent in that of 
General Bugeaud. In summing up the lessons of La Vend4e 
Greneral v. Boguslawski writes : — “ The leaders of the columns 
must be officers who, in certain cases, understand how to depart 
from the plan of operations on their own responsibility, if 
the general situation appears to have altered.” In the later 
stages of the South Airican war column commanders were 
always allowed great independence, except when some 
combined operation was being carried out by several columns. 

In dealing with guerilla warfare like that in Rhodesia, one 
of the greatest difficulties to be contended with is that it is 
impracticable to issue definite orders to a force operating at 
a considerable distance from head-quarters. The incon- 
venience caused by this on the Nile early in 1885 was alluded 
to on p. 123, although there the operations were not 
directed against guerillas. During the campaign in Uganda in 
1897-98, which covered an immense extent of country, messages 
had to be sent by native runners ; it sometimes took as much as 
six days to communicate with a subordinate, and twelve days 
to get a reply. The same difficulty occurred in Sierra Leone in 
1898. 

Under such drcumstances a great deal of latitude must 
be left to subordinates, whose judgment should remain as far 
as possible unfettered. It is one of the awkward problems 
which an officer with the general control of operations over a 
large territory finds himself confronted with. On more than 
one occasion in Rhodesia contemplated junctions of separate 
columns did not come ofi, but their leaders knew that what 
4hey had to do was to strike at any hostile gatherings with 
which they obtained touch, and they constantly acted on 
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their O'vra, responsibility in consequence. In no class of war- 
fare is the need of self-reliant subordinate of&cers so urgent 
as in operations of this nature, and the lack of such may spoil 
the best matured combinations of the chief. It has been seen 
that the Spanish failure in dealing with the Cuban insurgents 
has been attributed partially to the want of an abundant 
supply of such leaders, a want which will generally make itself 
felt in any army in which the bulk of commissions are gained 
from the ranks. 

The “ drives ” instituted in the closing days of the South The South 
African war may be called the last word in strategy directed 
against guerilla antagonists. In principle the drives combined 
the system of sub-dividing the theatre of war into sections, 
of utilizing highly mobile troops, of acting with the utmost 
energy, and of getting the full benefit out of fortified posts. 

The plan was practically perfect in theory, and the lines of 
blockhouses were there ready to form the barrier against which 
the commandos were to be forced. But its execution was 
extremely difficult. There was always risk of a gap being left 
somewhere, or of the enemy breaking through lines which 
were necessarily stretched almost to the breaking point. 

The “ drives” achieved great results however, and they present 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of that long drawn out 
campaign against the Boer guerillas. The method is obviously 
one which could only be used after prolonged operations 
and after ample preparation, and it would rarely happen that 
such heroic remedies would be necessary in operations against 
the class of enemy ordinarily met with in small wars. 

In no class of warfare is a well organized and well served Need of a 
intelligence department more essential than in that agamst f^^^g^ee 
guerillas. Hoche instituted an elaborate system of espionage department 
in Brittany, paying particular attention to this very important waSr^^d 
subject. Guerillas trust to secret and to sudden strokes, and 
if the secret is discovered their plan miscarries. On the 
other hand, all movements intended against them must be 
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concealed or they will be scared away. Guerilla warfare means 
that the regular troops are spread about a hostile country 
where all their movements can he watched by the enemy and 
where their camps are full of spies. Experience proves that 
partisan leaders can seldom be trusted, and that in all 
dealings with, them great circumspection is essential. Hoche 
discouraged parle3n[ng with the rebels by subordinate officers, 
distrusting their chiefs. “ Parle comme si tu avais confiance 
en tout le monde ” was the motto of General Bugeaud “ et 
agis comme si tu ne pouvais t’en rapporter a personne.” Such 
conditions call for a very efficient and watchful secret service 
for a trustworthy corps of spies and for a wide awake police, 
with a capable intelligence department controlling the whole. 

A well organized corps of scouts drawn from the more 
intelligent members of the community who may side with 
the regular forces, is an invaluable adjunct to the intelligence 
department. Dealing with the partisan operations of South 
African races or, in territories like Cuba and Mexico, of 
rebels, settlers in sympathy with the disciplined forces can 
generally be found, whose knowledge of the coxmtry and 
the people well qualify them for such work. Moving about 
secretly by night scouts of this class can detect and locate 
the hostile gatherings, can discover where the enemy has 
concealed his flocks, and can lead the columns to the spot 
where it is proposed to strike- In bush warfare, to be dealt 
with later on, scouts are generally natives who cannot be 
trusted far out of sight; but Europeans who have long 
lived an open air life in a theatre of guerilla warfare, who are 
accustomed to track footprints and who are adepts at the 
hunter’s craft, will move miles ahead of the fighting force and 
can sometimes fix the quariy at several marches distance. 

Lack of an effident intelligence service was one of the many 
causes of the Spanish failure in Cuba. In the Perdnsula -the 
French commanders never got over the difficulty of estab> 
fishing some organized method of obtaining information as 
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to tte movemehts and intentions of tlie Spanisli guerillas. 

Until Bugeaud came upon tke scene tte French, in Algeria paid 
insufficient attention to this all-important matter, and the 
Russians operating against Schamyl and the tribesmen of the 
Trans-Caucasian hills were generally completely at fault as 
regards intelligence. In the later days of the South African 
war the paramount importance of a weU equipped intelligence 
department was fuUy recognized, and its work exercised a 
great influence on the course of the operations. The Germans 
operating in South-West Africa have sorely felt the want of an 
adequate iutelligenoe service — it is only in armies accustomed 
to the varying conditions of inegular warfare that the 
importance of this subject is fuUy appreciated. 

The adoption of guerilla methods by the enemy almost Carrying off 
necessarily forces the regular troops to resort to punitive destroyh^ 
measures directed against the possessions of their antagonists, property- 
It must be remembered that one way to get the enemy to 
fight is to make raids on his property— only the most 
cowardly of savages and irregulars will allow their cattle to 
be carried off or their homes to be destroyed without making 
some show of resistance. Antagonists who will not even 
under such circumstances strike a blow, can only be dealt 
with by depriving them of their belongings or burning their 
dwellings. When operations are being carried out against 
guerillas scattered over great tracts of country, it has 
generally been found very useful to send raiding parties 
consisting of mounted men great distances, to carry ofi 
the enemy’s flocks and herds or to destroy encampments and 
villages. As already mentioned the Russians have put this 
method of Warfare in force in Central Asia, and the French 
made large use of it in some of their Algerian campaign’. 

In Chapter XVI raids will be considered from the tactical 
point of view, here it is only 'necessary to draw attention to 
them as one means of bringu^ guerillas to book. The raiding 
plan is of course somewhat different from the methodical 
(10830) K 
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dealing of the whole country such as was carried out in 
South Africa in 1901-02, 

The objection to raids pure and simple is really one of 
principle. To filch the property of irregulars when they are 
absent is not the true spirit of waging war against such oppo- 
nents ; the proper way to deal with them is to kill them or to 
wound them, or at least to hunt them from their homes and 
then to destroy or carry off their belongings. But it must 
be remembered that the French in Algeria and the Bussians 
on the steppes have had to deal with nomads who thought 
fit to adopt guerilla tactics, and who never fought if they could 
help it ; British troops have had practically no experience of 
such conditions. 

Eaids designed to destroy hostile depfits of food or am- 
munition of course stand on a different footing altogether, 
their value m any class of warfare can hardly be overrated ; 
but guetillas, savages, or semi-civilized adversaries rarely 
have such depdts, therefore the question of operations against 
them hardly arises in small wars. The system of rrdding the 
enemy’s cattle was employed to a ceittun extent by the British 
forces in KaOSrland in 1877, and in the suppression of the 
Bhodesian rebellion ; but it was not found that these enter- 
prises had much effect upon the Mashonas in 1897, who held 
out till tackled in their caves. In those campaigns great 
difficuliy wa^ experienced in getting the enemy to fight, as 
the French found in Algeria and the Busaians in some of their 
steppe campidgns, but the South African native races are 
not nomads, and it is always nomads who especially prize 
their flocks and herds. Of course if the force is actually 
short of food, raids may become absolutely necessary ; and 
should a body of troops for any reason have been compelled to 
adopt a defensive attitude for a time, a bold raid will tend to 
re-establish its prestige, and will encourrge all ranks at a 
time when they may be depressed owing to their unsatis- 
factory position. But regular troops who can find no better 
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means of stamping ont the resistance of determined guerillas 
than by cattle lifting raids will probably take a long time 
to perform their task. 

When the operations take the form of pacifying a dis- Paoifioation 

turbed district, as was the case in La Vend6e and as is, indeed, 

usual during at least some period of a guerilla war, much 

judgment is needed. The enemy must be chastised up to a 

certain point but diould not be driven to desperation. General Hoole in la 
•*' Vendee 

Hoche’s system is thus described by Thiers. 

Hoohe devised an ingenious mode of reducing the country without 
laying it waste, by depriving it of its arms and taking part of its produce for 
the supply of the Republican army. In the first place he persisted in the 
establishment of entrenched camps * * ♦ . He then formed a circular 
line which was supported by the Sevres and Loire and tended to envelope 
progressively the whole country. This line was composed of very strong 
posts connected by patrols, so as to leave no free space by which an enemy 
who was at all numerous could pass. These posts were directed to occupy 
every hamlet and village and to disarm them. To accomplish this they were 
to seize the cattle which usually grazed together and the corn stowed away 
in the bams ; they were also to secure the principal inhabitants ; they were 
not to restore the cattle and the corn, nor to release the persons taken as 
hostages, till the peasants should have voluntarily delivered up their arms.” 

This was a case of restoring order, in a great tract of 
civilized country where the insurrection Was prompted 
largely by religious feeling. It was a case of civil war, and 
the brilliant French soldier-administrator substituted this 
system for the devastation which had been tried by his pre- 
decessors and which had failed. 

Similarly in Burma great care was taken not to exasperate Upper 
the people of the newly acquired province, and to punish 
only the dacoits and marauders who invested the coimtry 
and were reduciag it to anarchy. The country was divided 
into groups of posts, each group having troops enough to 
garrison all the posts, while a flying column Was always 
ready to take the field. The operations were especially 
directed against the dacoits, villages which harboured them 
were destroyed, cattle were carried off and crops impounded ; 

(10830) K 2 
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but great care had to be exercised not to punish villages 
■which were merely victims of dacoity. Fines were sometimes 
inflicted to make the villagers give up their arms if it was 
thought they were in league with the marauders. But in these' 
operations the population was friendly to the regular troops 
and the operations were not directed against the people as 
a whole. 

In the Indian Mutiny, a campaign for the suppression of 
a rebellion where the most drastic measures were justified by 
the events at its outset, guerilla warfare was not a feature, 
except in the Central Provinces and in some few localities 
after the rebel armi^ had been overthrown. The nature of the 
campaign was indeed such that the insurgents were so roughly 
handled in action that the country was practically pacified 
on the battle-field. But in South Africa in 1851-62, in 1877, 
and again in 1896, rigorous treatment was meted out to the 
enemy in crushing out disaffection, and with good results ; the 
KafBx villages and Matabili kraals were burnt, their crops 
destroyed, their cattle carried off. The French in Algeria, 
regardless of the maxim, ‘‘Les reprt^ailles sont toujours 
inutiles,” dealt very severely with the smouldering disaffection 
of the conquered territory for years after Abd el Kader’s 
power was gone, and their procedure succeeded. Uncivilired 
races attribute leniency to timidity. A system adapted to 
La Yendde is out of place among fanatics and savages, who 
must be thoroughly brought to book and cowed or they will 
rise again. 

The subject of how best to deal with an enemy who 
deliberately adopts guerilla tactics, and who persists in 
resistance in spite of such damage as regular troops 
can inflict in destroying villages, carrying off Hve stock 
and trampling down crops and so on, presents a very 
awkward problem, llusive guerilla bands are difficult 
to surprise and it is only by surprise that lo£» can, as a rule, 
be inflicted on them. Hill warhire and bush warfare, to be 
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dealt with in later chapters, are essentially contests against 
guerillas operating in exceptionally awkward country who 
can always escape if they wish to; Wholesale destruction 
of the property of the enemy may sometimes do more 
harm than good, and it is, in any case, by no means 
easy to carry out. In the preceding paragraphs the subject 
has only been dealt with in very general terms as the conditions 
vary in different cases ; a plan which may be highly effective 
in the one may fail altogether in the other, but the principle 
of dividing up the theatre of war into sections, each treated 
to a certain extent by itself, will generally be found to be 
applicable, and a happy combination of mobile columns and 
of defensive posts in the various sections should then bring 
about success within a reasonable time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Tactics op attack. 

In the majority of small wars the regular troops geaerally have 
to adopt the ofiensive on the battile-field as a matter of course. 
The enemy declines to attack, trusting to advantages of posi- 
tion and to such covef as nature provides or as can be im- 
provised. The Sikhs, the most formidable fighting race 
which the British Army has had to deal with in the east, 
adopted defensive tactics from choice, when engaged on what 
was essentially an offensive campaign. Brave and fanatical 
warriors who fight in masses and adopt shock tactics some- 
times, it is ferae, compel the regular army to act on the 
defensive, to march and to fight in square and to forego 
the moral advantage of being the attacking side, but such 
conditions are the exception and not the rule. 

The great importance of impressing the enemy with the 
feeling of inferiority, the advantage of a dominating attitude 
in the theatre of war, the value of moral efieot, have been 
dealt with in earlier chapters. A daring and resolute plan 
of campaign afiords the best guarantee of ultimate success, 
and the same great principle holds good on the battle-field, 
as the history of the small wars meet unmistakably proves. 
When decisive victories have been won by insignificant 
bodies of regular troops over great masses of barbaric foe- 
men as at Plassey, Isly and Meani, it has almost always been 
due to the assumption of a bold offensive, and this giv^ to 
the study of the tactics of attack against such antagonists, a 
special interest. 

As a broad principle of the conduct of these campidgns, 
the importance of successes in action being derisive has l^en 
already pointed out. Since fights are difidcult to bring about, 
and inasmuch as it is on the battle-field that the issue must be 
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decided, it is obvious that when an action has been brought 
on, mere victory is not enough. The enemy must not only be 
beaten. He must be beaten thoroughly. Let there be no 
mistake about this — ^the theory of attack when regular troops 
are pitted against irregulars, differs fundamentally from the 
theory of attack designed to meet the case of great operations 
between armies of the first class. 

On the European battle-field the end to be attained in 
attack is, in the ordinary course, to drive the enemy out of 
his position. The general, intent upon the progress of the 
action in his coign of vantage, Ms finger on the conflict’s pulse, 
is no less rejoiced than is the panting soldier in the firing line, 
when the hostile musketry slackens and dies away — ^a sure 
sign that the defenders are going to quit their ground. “ By 
all that is holy he is limbering up ! Stole away ! ” — King- 
Mke’s immortal story of the hillside beyond the Alma exactly 
presents the spirit animatiag all ranks in an assault upon a 
disciplined army in position. Up to the last moment there 
is painful uncertainty whether the venture will succeed or not. 
To the columns sheltering in front of the Cemetery Hill at 
Gettysburg, or below the Grivitza position during the second 
attack on Plevna, the mere disappearance* of the foe to their 
immediate front would have meant triumph of the most far- 
reaching kind. 

But in combat with irregular warriors something more than 
this is wanted. The issue of the assault will seldom be in 
doubt, nor will it often entail losses of any military importance. 
The position wMch the foe has taken up rarely has any in- 
trinsic importance of its own, and therefore its evacuation 
by the defenders wiU seldom appreciably benefit the troops 
beyond clearing the way for further advance. The mere 
expulsion of the opponent from ground where he has thought 
fit to accept battle is of small account ; what is wanted is a big 
casualty list in the hostile ranks — ^they have been brought 
up to the scratch of accepting battle, they must feel what 
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battle against a disciplined army means. It is this fact which 
Justifies the plan of operating against the line of the enemy’s 
retreat, and which often makes some form of enveloping 
attack advisable. 

But before dealing with this very important subject of 
the direction which attacks should take, and detailing the 
reasons for adopting the various courses likely to suggest 
themselves, the question of artillery preparation, which plays 
so important a part in modern tactics, deserves attention. 
It is a question which affects the development of a fight, from 
whatever side the attack may be directed. 

The experience of recent great campaigns proves that 
artillery preparation is generally of great value of attack in 
regular warfare. The first duty of the guns of the attack 
is to silence those of the enemy, the next is to overwhelm the 
defenders with their fire at the point or points selected for 
assault. In small wars, however, it is only the second phase 
of this artillery preparation which need generally be taken into 
consideration, because even if the 'enemy has guns he seldom 
can use them with effect. The main object of the artillery 
preparation in warfare of this nature is as a rule simply to 
make as it were a., breach in the enemy’s line of battle for 
the infantry to break in, and this is of course under certain 
conditions an almost indispensable prologue to the assault. 

But tills procedure is not always necessary and it often is 
not advisable to adopt it. Artillery admittedly exercises great 
moral effect in every kind of warfare, and this is especialiy 
the case when in conflict with uncivilized forces, owii^ to their 
tendency to exa^erate the potentialities of the arm. Asiatics 
have always set great store on the possession of guns. Irre- 
gular warriors who can put a few field piec^ into their line of 
battle are apt to attach a most ex^erated importance to 
them— it is a characteristic of such opponents, and one which 
regular troops can at times turn to good account, as wiB be 
shown further on. When the antagonist happens to possess 
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guns he particulaxly dreads artillery fire, and even if the enemy 
has no guns and does not know artillery, he is greatly terrified 
when the shells begin to seek him out. The consequence is 
that, in either case, a preliminary bombardment tends to drive 
the enemy out of his position and to scare him away before 
the attack develops, which is just the thing that is least wanted. 

The Ikench attacks on Bacninh and Hung Hua in Tonkin 
in 1884 ended in the Chinese being driven out by artillery 
fiire with very little loss, when it wa? most desirable to have 
inflicted a heavy defeat upon them. Similarly m Madagascar 
in 1896 the French found that the use of guns made it almost 
impossible to effectively cut the retreat of the Hovas, who 
generally fled immediately any shells burst near them. Some- 
times in pursuance of some special object it may be expedient 
to drive the enemy off in this fashion— the tribesmen 
evacuated the formidable Sempagha position under the fire 
of artillery in the advance into Ticah. But as a general 
rule, certainly at the outset of a campaign, the withdrawal 
of irregular adversaries from a position where they have 
shown themselves prepared to accept battle, is a distinct mis- 
fortune, and on this account it is a mistake to be too free with 
shell fire m the early stages of a fight. 

Moreover, artillery preparation sometimes shows the enemy Objeetions 
what is to be the point of attack, which may be by no means 
desirable. It is of course incompatible with anything in the 
nature of a surprise. The sortie from’Handahar against the 
village of Deh Khoja in 1880, is an example of this ; a half 
hour’s bombardment from the ramparts served to alarm the 
Afghans and to warn them of the project, so that they flocked 
to the point of danger from aU sides. This objection to 
artillery preparation is, however, by no means so generally 
applicable as is the objection that premature gunnery tends to 
frighten the adversary away without a fight. “ The effect of 
artillery,” says Lord Wolseley, “ is absurdly small upon an 
enemy who does not fight in large or even in formed bodies,” 
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But it must not be supposed that artillery preparation may 
not at times be most essential. If the enemy be strongly 
posted and be resolved on offering a determined resistance, a 
preliminary bombardment may be indispensable. A very 
remarkable example of the value of an artillery bombardment 
is afforded by what occurred at Omduiman, where the 
fire of the gunboats and howitzer battery the day before 
the decisive battle had the effect of driving the Khalifa’s 
army out of the town ; it seems in fact to have been largely 
due to this bombardment that the enemy elected to fight in 
the open with results so happy for the Anglo-Egyptian army. 
In the Indian Mutiny the guns did splendid service in most 
of the actions in paving the way for the infantry, a very 
favourite manceuvre being to send oat some artillery on both 
flanks so as to enfilade the hostOe position to a certain extent ; 
but in that campaign the rebels were well armed and often 
fought with desperation. The three minutes of concenticated 
artillery fire pre'vious to the successful assault on the bluff 
at Dargai appears to have greatly assisted the infantry, 
although from the nature of the ground it probably caused 
little actual loss to the tiibesmen. If the enemy be posted in a 
defence work, a preliminary bombardment is most desirable 
suppoting that the resistance is likely to prove formidable— 
Mahmud’s zetiba on the Atbara is a case in point. Instances 
mght be multiplied to show the need of guns to prepare the 
way for the itifantry in such cases. The nature of the hostile 
position, the fighting qualities of the adversaries, the question 
whether the actual capture of tire ground occupied ly the 
oppoting force as affecting the situation at the moment is 
of more importance than giving the enemy a lesson— these are 
the points whicLmust be taken into account when deciding 
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whether tte guns are to be used freely from the outset or 
not. 

When it happens to he a matter of urgency to achieve rapid 
success the use of artillery freely before the infantry can get sayes time, 
to work may be most desirable, even if it has the effect of 
driving the enemy off without Ms suffering seriously. An 
example of such a case is furnished by the relief of Fort 
Gulistan on the Samana ridge iu 1897 by General Teatman- 
Biggs. The tribesmen had captured another post, that of 
Saragheri wMch lay between Fort Gulistan and the reUeving 
army, and, as the force advanced, the HU of Saragheri was found 
to be covered with hostile crowds. Great anxiety existed with 
regard to the fate of Gulistan and the tribesmen were driven 
off by artillery fire. The infantry got no chance and the 
hostile losses were only slight, but the column was in conse- 
quence little delayed and it was soon afterwards seen that the 
imperilled garrison was stUl holding out. 

It is moreover necessary to point out that there have been instances of 
cases where the failure to carry out a preliminary bombard- 
ment has led to most unfortunate results. The story of prq>aration. 
Chillianwalla is well known. At the battle of Wad Ras near 
Tetuan in 1859 the Spaniards attacked the village of Amsal 
without artillery preparation, and they were several times re- 
pulsed ; they only carried it eventually after losing very heavily. 

Want of artillery preparation seems to have been a main 
reason for the very severe losses of the Dutch in their attacks 
on the Achinese stockades in 1873-74 ; that guns were very 
effective against these works is shown by the fact that the 
Kraton at Eota Raja, the main hostile stronghold, was 
evacuated under a concentrated bombardment. It stands 
to reason that it is far preferable to frighten an enemy out of 
his position by artillery fire alone, than to suffer a reverse 
owing to attacking vrithout asj preliminary bombardment 
by guns. Artillery preparation is essential at times ; it is 
only when it is not essential that the question arises 
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■whether the nature of the case renders it expedient or other- 
■wise. 

Importance of And while on the subject of artillery, an important principle 

eS^sInns. offensive tactics with reference to the enemy’s guns may 
here be mentioned. This is that, when such opponents as 
the regular troops have to cope with in these wars bring guns 
into the field, it is most desirable to capture those guns. 
The grpat importance which irregular warriors attach to this 
arm has been referred to abready. Asiatics are inclined to 
calculate the strength of an army by the number of its guns. 
It is true that the ordnance which such adversaries bring into 
the field is seldom formidable. The material is usually 
obsolete. The ammunition is ineffective. The fuzes are 
almost always useless. But it is not on account of the assist- 
ance which his artillery affords the enemy on the battle-field 
that it is a valuable prize to strive for. It is on account of 
the moral effect which the loss of the guns produces in the 
hostile ranks, that their capture offers so attractive an 
objective for the regular troops. Retreat can be explained 
away, and gaps in the ranks waved aside ■with a pious 
ejaculation. But the loss of guns is not so easily 
accounted for, A barbaric host which marches out to 
war with a great train of cannon— symbols of military power 
as they are held to be throughout the land— but which returns 
■without them, brings back ■with it incontrovertible evidence 
of its own defeat. Artillery is a favourite plaything of the 
semi-civilized potentate, chieftidns put then trust in it, the 
rank and file regard it as a mighty engine to destroy their 
foes, and so it comes about that when they see their guns 
are lost they think that thdr only hope of victory is gone, 
and a aoutw gw petd is very likely to be the upshot. 

Moreover, such artillery as these armies bring into the field 
is not difficult to capture. * The battery seldom forms a 
mobile unit. The guns are dragged up into position some- 
how, but there is no means of carrying them off at a 
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moment’s notice wlien the assailants press the attack home 
to the spot where they have been placed. 

In those actions of the last Afghan war in which the enemy had guns 
and where the British proved successful — Charasia, the Peiwar Kotal and 
Kandahar for instance — they were generally all or nearly all captured . In 
the Indian Mutiny the rebel guns were generally well served and were 
fought with great tenacity ; but the enemy seldom succeeded in carrying 
them off, and large numbers of them swelled the booty after the later British 
successes in the field ; in that campaign the hostile artillery was really 
formidable at first, and the rebels with justice had confidence in it, some 
of their field batteries moving in excellent style. The great losses in guns 
which the mutineers sustained were no doubt partially due to the resolution , 
with which they were kept in action to the last, but the result of these 
losses was that the enemy lost all confidence and in the end fought 
with no hope of victory. During the China war of 1860 the large number 
of guns captured by the allies at the two actions fought on the march from 
Tientsin to Pekin— Shankiawan and Palikao— had a most depressing effect 
upon the Chinese levies. 

A good example of the moral effect of capture of artillery is afforded by 
the following incident. In 1854 the Khokandians assembled in great force 
before Fort Perovski, the Russian advanced post on the Sir Daria, and 
practically blockaded it. The commandant resolved on a bold stroke. He 
sent out such troops as he could spare to attack the enemy unexpectedly. 

The small force, however, soon found itself in a critical situation, being 
threatened from all sides ; but in their endeavour to wipe the Russian 
column out, the formidable hostile forces made the mistake of leaving their 
artillery almost without protection of other troops. Perceiving this the 
officer in command of the Russians delivered a vigorous attack upon the 
guns, and captured them. The effect was immediate. The Khokandians 
took fright, fied in wild disorder leavmg many trophies in the hands 
of the insignificant Russian force, and Fort Perovski saw no more of them 
for a time. 

The assailants should be prepared to turn captured guns 
upon the enemy if possible ; in the French attack upon the 
Hova position covering Antananarivo, their turning force 
captured two guns on the extreme right of the defenders and 
used them with good effect, the accompanying batteries 
having been much delayed by the terrain. 

It is indeed interesting to note that artillery is often not 

only a source of embarrassment to irregular warriors but warriors in 

their guns. 
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becomes a real darker. Sebamyl’s caiise deebned when be 
increased tbe number of his guns ; he would not abandon 
them when attacked in force, and was driven by their posses- 
sion to abandon his guerilla tactics. In the instruction book 
of the Bokharan forces occurred the passage, “ Special care 
must be taken of the guns, and it must be remembered that 
the strength of one gun is equal to that of 1,000 soldiers ” ; 
the Russians did not, however, find the Bokharan artillery to 
be very damaging. General Skobelef in his campaign against 
the Turkomans used to say, “If I had the right I would 
present the Tekkes with a few old guns.” Still it would rarely 
be the case that an enemy should be deliberately permitted 
to carry off Ms artillery ; for even when this compels him 
to adopt unsuitable tactics it is the result of an exaggerated 
belief in the virtue of the guns, and if the guns are captured 
the moral effect is proportionate. 

Importanoe Just as the enemy’s artillery is alwap a most desirable 
objective on the battle-field in campaigns of this nature 
because of the prestige gained by taking it, so the capture 
of ticopHes should also constantly be kept in view. British 
troops no longer take their colours into action, although 
prizing them none the less on this account as emblems of 
regimental distinction; but Asiatics and irregular warriors 
in many other parts of the globe generally briug bannem into 
the field. Fanatics prize their standards bigMy and look on 
them as sacred, their loss is regarded as a disaster and as pro- 
phetic of ultimate overthrow. There is of course no material 
benefit to be gained by capturing them, but the moral effect 
of seeming them is great. As, in planning the campaign, the 
seizure of some ancient oiiy or historic stronghold should be 
rated far above its military importance, so on the battle-field 
the wresting of tropMes of this nature from the enemy is to be 
accounted as a very proper object to be attained. It must 
never be forgotten that in small wars moral effect ranks 
ahnoet before material gain. 
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Desirable as it is to ensure that success in action shall of 

mean not merely the defeat of the hostile forces but their decisive 
destruction, the conditions of the case will often render such 
decisive results quite impossible. Bugged, rocky hillsides may 
be the scene of struggle. The fight may take place in 
thickets and in tangled jungle growth, where control of the 
troops engaged is almost impossible. The terrain in 
which a fight takes place indeed rarely lends itself to decisive 
tactical combinations. But, quite apart from the topo- 
graphical conditions which so often prevail in operations of this 
class, there are two notable characteristics of irregular warriors 
which tend to hinder the achievement of decisive victory. 

In the first place such opponents are apt to lose heart Beasons for 
prematurely at the spectacle of assaulting columns advancing 
steadily upon them. The moral effect of deliberate attack 
of this nature affects the nerves of the best of troops, to 
irregular warriors it is appalling and uncanny— and they give 
way before it. 

In the second place, when such adversaries do give way, 
they retreat with amating rapidity. They evaporate and dis- 
appear. They disperse in all directions and conceal their arms, 
and on this account effective pursuit becomes most difficult ; 
cavalry alone can attempt it, and the ground is often unsuitable 
for mounted men to traverse. The French in Tonkm seldom 
got to close quarters with the Chinese, even when these had 
carefully prepared their ground and when their attitude in the 
preliminary stages of the fight appeared to foreshadow a 
desperate resistance ; so precipitate was their retreat when 
the^saUants began to drive their attack home, that they got 
away with little loss. Both at Charasia and Ahmed Elhel 
the A%hans fled so quickly from the field when the fate of the 
day was decided against them, that from that moment 
they suffered few casualties. 

A very good example of the rapidity with which regular warriors effect 
their escape is afforded by the very successful action at Landaki in 1897, by 
which Sir B. Blood forced an entrance into Swat. 
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The tribesmen were defending the “ Gate of Swat,” a typical military 
defile, where a great rugged spur from the hills south of the valley of the 
Swat river stood out like a buttress, allowing only a narrow passage between 
its declivities and the river. The enemy fully expected that an attempt 
would be made to force the defile and had gathered in strength at that point, 
while sangars crowded with hill-men crowned the spur. Sir B. Blood deter- 
mined to occupy the enemy with artillery fire and with part of his force, to 
hold the cavalry ready for a swoop through the defile, to send a strong 
force up the hills under General Meiklejohn to turn the hostile outer flank, 
and by cutting off the enemy’s line of retreat into the hills, to hustle him over 
the spur down into the plain beyond, whore the cavalry could finish off the 
job in style. 

The troops under General Meiklejohn had proceeded a considerable dis- 
tance up the hills, and were within effective musketry range of the crest of the 
spur before the enemy seemed quite to realize the nature of the movement. 
Then, however, the tribesmen broke and fied precipitatt‘ly, and by the time 
the spur was captured they were already disappearing over the plain beyond 
making for the foot hills. The victory was singularly complete, some 200 
of the enemy were killed, and an entrance into Swat was forced at a trifling 
sacrifice ; but thanks to their great fieetness of foot the hillmen managed 
to escape out of the trap which was being laid for them, without their 
suffering as heavily as had been hoped from the horsemen whom they with 
good reason greatly dreaded. 

Objection to The fact is that purely frontal attacks are a mistake 
because, in the first place, the enemy gives way before them and 
advantage because, in the second place, from their direction the hostile 
attacks. oi retreat is left unthreatened. Frontal attacks combined 

with flank attacks are infinitely preferable if <arcumstances 
permit of the manoeuvre. Or the attack may be solely directed 
against the flank and even agrnnst the' rear of the opponent. 
In regular warfare flank attacks are held to be expedient 
owing to the heavy loss sustained in frontal attacks when 
there are modem arms of precision in the defenders’ hands ; 
but in small wars, although frontal attacks may sometime 
be dangerous for the same reason, the great objectiion to them 
' is that they do not ensure decisive victory. A case like Dargai 
is really exceptional, althoi^h it is at the same time most 
instmetive. At Dargai the extraordinary strength of the 
enemy’s position as against a frontal attack led, on the one 
hand, to very heavy loss in the assaulting columns and, on the 
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other, to the tribesmea sticMng to their ground far longer than 
they would have done had their flank been threatened ; it 
was the absence of any turning movement on the part of the 
regular troops which caused the victory to be so decisive, but 
at such a heavy sacrifice. 

It is somewhat singular that, taking into account the Enemy 
tendency of irregular warriors to threaten the flanks and rear pf^Med for 
of the regular forces, such adversaries seldom seem to be flani attooks 
prepared for attacks upon their own flank or rear. When rear, 
they prepare their positions for defence they do not take the 
contingency into account. Of course it is not always so — 
the tribesmen had made especial arrangements for securing 
their flanks with sangars at the Sempagha Pass when Sir W. ■ 
Lockhart attacked it in 1897. But an examination of the 
general course of actions in many campaigns in very different 
theatres of war and under most varying conditions, shows that 
it very frequently is the case. The oft-quoted Chinese com- 
plaint of the ignorance of the barbarians who did not know 
that guns could only shoot out of them- muzzles and not 
backwards, and who in consequence attacked the Celestials, 
not m front as they expected but in rear, may have been 
mythical ; but it has a spice of truth in it. It does not seem 
to occur to irregular warriors that they may not necessarily 
be attacked at the point where they have made their most 
elaborate preparations. It is somewhat singular that it should 
be so, because such antagonists are always in great terror of 
having their retreat cut, and if they find the regular troops 
getting round their flanks they generally abandon their posi- 
tions in hot haste ; still experience shows that it is the case. 

The following three examples illustrate the unpreparedness 
of the enemy for attacks in rear and flank ; but many others 
might be quoted. 

In 1863 a Russian force advancing into Daghestan found the Tavliens Examples, 
in force in a fortified position behind the River Metohik. The bulk of the 
troops were directed to assault the lines in front, but a part of the force 
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was sent to make a detour through the forests and debouch in rear of the 
enemy. Schamyrs followers were preparing to offer a strenuous resistance 
to the attack which they saw the troops in front of them preparing, when 
suddenly they became aware of the movement against their rear. They 
were completely unprepared for this, although the nature of the country 
should have suggested its possibility. They incontinently fled, aban- 
doning their works, while the column tlireatening their rear was still some 
distance off and before it had fired a shot. 

The forcing of the Khan Band defile by General N. Chamberlain in 
1867 also illustrates this. This was a narrow gorge south-west of Dera 
Ghazi Khan. It had been the scene of a combat in which the Sikhs some 
years before had suffered very severely at the hands of the Bozdar tribe. 
The route passed through this narrow gorge, the hills on the left being 
practically inaccessible while those to the right were difficult. Plan IIL 
facing p. 166, shows the enemy’s position and the lino followed by the 
attach The Bozdars had some sangars in the gorge itself, and others on the 
hills to the right so as to take in Hank the troops as they forced the passage 
— these latter breastworks were close to the defile and formed the left of the 
enemy’s position. General Chamberlain, quitting the trough of tlic valley 
with the bulk of his force some distance from where it narrowed into a 
gorge, advanced against the extreme left of the hostile lino of defence by 
making a detour over the hills. The sangars on the fiank were not arranged 
to meet such an attack, and were easily captured. The hill-meu had in 
fact assumed as a matter of course that the troops would follow the valley 
and endeavour to force the defile itself, although it was obvious that there 
.was really nothing whatever to hinder a turning movement such as General 
Chamberlain carried out with complete success. 

The battle of Suruj Kund near Multan in 1847, also servos as a good 
example of this. The Sikhs having taken up a strong position and 
entrenched it, General Markham was sent with the British and Indian troo|)s, 
to fall upon the left flank of the enemy, while some Sikh and other troops, 
auxiliaries to the British, remained in front and eventually assisted to 
complete the victory, “ The battle of Suruj Kund,” wrote Major Herbert 
Edwardes who was with the auxiliaries, “ may be described as the most 
gentlemanly ever fought. A mere manoeuvre of fine soldiership turned a 
large army out of a strong entrenchment, and routed them with the loss of 
five guns before they understood the attack. It was the triumph of dis- 
cipline over an irregular army. A regular army in the same entrenchments 
wotdd have changed its front, but the rebels not being attacked as they 
intended to be attacked were unable to fight at all Generid Markham 
placed his force upon the hostile flank and simply rolled up the line. The 
hostile Sikhs could make nothing of it,” 

Mank attacks As a consequeiice of tlie oinission on tlia part of the 
^efof^a to picotect Hs flanks, an attack on one, or even on both, 

of them can generally be carried ont without meeting with 
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serious resistance. When suoli a direction is given to the 
assailants, or to a portion of them, it is clear that its ten- 
dency is to bring the regular troops, or some of them, upon 
the hostile line of retreat. The direction of the attack has in 
fact the effect of compensating to a certain extent for that 
precipitancy of retreat which irregular warriors, thanks to their 
fleetness of foot, can indulge in, and which so greatly mili- 
tates against a decisive success. The enemy . cannot get 
away so easily, and if the adversary has guns a flank attack 
is far more likely to secure their capture than a frontal one. 

In a word flank attacks tend to bring about decisive victories, 
to ensure the very objects which in warfare of this nature 
are the most difficult to obtain, and it stands to reason 
that, the more the flank attack is directed against the rear of 
the enemy, the worse is his chance of escape in most cases. 

Of course peculiarities of terrain may modi^ this, but as a 
general rule it will be so. It must however be borne in mind 
that irregular warriors are always very nervous about their 
line of retreat— as shown at LandaM, mentioned on p. 160 ; 
they are very apt to beat so precipitate a retreat when they 
feel their flanks threatened, that they get off in spite of the 
best arrangements. 

When the question arises of attacking a hostile position Containing 

in flank or rear, it is always a matter for consideration whether of^ttack^on 

a containing force should be left in front, and whether this 

’ rear of the 

force should, if existing, join m the attack. If there is any enemy, 
fear of the enemy abandoning his position before the flank 
or rear attack develops, it is generally well to occupy him 
in front. At Assaye Sir A. Wellesley brought the whole of 
his small army upon the Mahratta flank. At Kandahar, 
on the other hand, the enemy was to a certain extent con- 
tained by troops on his front and by artillery fire, although 
the main attack feU on Ayoub Khan’s right flank. At El Teb 
the British square manoeuvred so as to come upon the flank 
of Osman Digni’s entrenchments, no contaioing force remaining 
(10830) L 2 
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in front. At Kirbekan, where the attack was directed 
against the enemy’s rear, a very small containing force was 
left in front ; the guns of this detaclmient took part in the 
action but the rest of it was not engaged. 

Action of This battle of Kirbekaii is so remarkable an example of an attack upon 

Kirbekan, a the roar of a strong position occupied by irregular warriors, that it deserves 
rear attack. narrated in some little detail. The Mahdists held a position with 

their right flank resting on the Nile, which is shown in Plan IV, facing 
p. 166, Close to the Kile, and at right angles to it, W’as a chain of rocky 
knolls on which the enemy was posted, sheltered behind stone breastworks. 
About 600 yards off, in echelon to the left rear, was a remarkable ridge of 
trap rock with almost precipitous sides ; this also extt‘nded on a line at 
right angles to the Nile, and it was occupied by the Arabs. In rear of the 
hostile liosition, at some little distance off, was the mouth of the rocky 
Shukuk defile ; and it was most important to cut the enemy oflf from 
retreating into this. General Earle decided to march right round the enemy’s 
left and to attack the hillocks in roar and the ridge at its right extremity. 
Two pns with an infantry escort were left in front of the hillocks to occupy 
the enemy, and the camel corps was deputed to demonstrate against the 
front of the ridge, while the rest of the force was detailed for the turning 
movement. 

The operation was signally successful. The Dervishes grimly stuck to 
the position, although they must have seen the march of the column 
which was to attack them from the rear from the ridge. On reaching the 
right rear of the hostile position, the knolls and the ridge were attacked 
simultaneously. The Arabs stood their ground well and suffered heavily, 
although a proportion escaped before the attack commenced. But the 
victory was complete, and the hostile power in that part of the theatre of 
war was absolutely broken and destroyed in this one single action. 

Oo-opemtion In tbis fight the small force left in front of the hostile 
of^tainiBg merely a containing force. It made no direct 

attack. As a rule, however, the force in front co-operates 
more directly in the combat in such operations, and the attack 
takes tke form of a combined assault in front and in fiank or 
else in rear. If it can be ananged that the frontal attack 
shall occupy the attention of the enemy and keep him on his 
ground, and that the fiank attack shall develop just as the 
flight begins so that the fugitives can be shot down by the 
troops working on to their line of retreat, an ideal tactical 
situation has been created. The action at Ferkdh on the 
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Nile in 1896 is a case "wliere the main attack was on the 
hostile front and where a smaller force appeared on the enemy’s 
line of retreat at the psychological moment; the Dervish 
force on this occasion was little, if at all, superior in nnmhers 
to the regular troops, and it was practically destroyed. General 
Negrier’s method of assaulting the Chinese works in Tonkin, 
which were generally isolated on hills and knolls, was most 
effective ; while the bulk of the infantry, supported by artil- 
lery, moved direct against the objective, clouds of skirmishers 
pushed rapidly ahead, worked round the flanks and brought 
a cross fire to bear on the enemy in retreat ; the Chinese 
seldom let the French get to close quarters and, but for this 
enveloping form given to the attacks, they invariably would 
have practically aU escaped. In the desultory fighting in 
Burma, where the dacoits and other hostile bodies generally 
held villages or some form of stockade, the cavalry used to 
work round both flanks before the infantry attacked, so as to 
be ready to deal with the fugitives. These minor operations 
in Tonkin and Burma serve to iliustrate the principle of 
combined front and flank attacks very well. 

If the hostile position is very strong, and if a frontal attack Main attack 
is therefore likely to lead to hard fighting, the main assault 
is generally best made upon the flank ; a minor direct attack 
upon the front will be very effective when the flank assault 
has begun to make itself felt. The conditions in this case, 
of course, differ entirely from those described above as pre- 
vailing in Tonkin and Burma, where the enemy was dis- 
inclined to offer a determined resistance. As an example of 
cases where, owing to the strength of the adversary’s position, 
the main attack has been on the flank while the assault on the 
front has been only a subsidiary and secondary operation, may 
be dted the attack on the Peiwar Kotal. 

The capture of the Peiwar Kotal by Sir F. Boberts, in 1878, is illustrated Peiwar Kotal 
by Plan V, facing p. 166, which shows the general course of the action. 

Afghans held the pass over a lofty ridge with difficult approaches. 
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A frontal attack upon their position would clearly have entailed severe 
losses, and so Sir F. Eoberts determined to attack the enemy’s left with 
the bulk of his force, the plan being a surprise after a night march. Part 
of his army was to attack from in front when the main movement against 
the hostile flank had succeeded. Beaching the extreme left of the Afghan 
defences at early da^ra, the turning force was completely successful, 
rolling up the left wing of the enemy in great confusion towards the centre. 
It was however, found, that advance along tho ridge becarao after a time 
almost impracticable, and a further turning movement was then undertaken, 
directed on to tho lino of retreat of the defenders. 1'hc enemy thereupon 
began to give way all along tho lino, and tins enabled tlie frontal attack to 
bo driven home. Tho victory was complete, the enemy's guns were all 
captured, and the Afghan troops fled in the utmost confusion having suflored 
considerable losses. 

Autagonists of this character, if attacked ia flank, are 
much inclined to draw all the forces over to that side to 
meet the onset, thus enabling a movement against their front 
to make great way. As actions in such warfare are seldom 
on a large scale this is generally quite feasible ; the distances 
are small and the massing of the bulk of the defending force 
on one side or the other can be rapidly effected. The con- 
sequence is that a frontal attack, after the hostile forces have 
been drawn off to strengthen the tlireatened flank, may 
succeed in gaining some great and even decisive advantage, 
even when made by a relatively small body of troops, if 
the troops are handled sMif uUy. 

At CbaJca8i£^ in 1879, tho Afghans had taken up a strong position in the 
hill, on either side of a defile through which the road led to Kabul, and 
were especially in strength to the loft of it. Sir F. Boberts disposed his 
forces for the attack so as to launch the greater part under General Baker 
against the Afghan right, while a small body under Major White was to 
occupy the enemy in front of the defile. Plan VI, opposite, shows 
tho Afghan position. As General Baker fought his way forward, driving 
the Afghans off, numbers of the enemy hurried over from near the defile 
to reinforce their comrades on the threatened right. Major White, finding 
t^e enemy in front of him to be no longer very formidable, attacked with 
great vigour, and he was so successful with his small force that he com* 
pletely overthrew the hostile left and secured the defile. Hereabouts was 
posted the enemy’s artillery which was all captured by the small force, 
the of which had in the :^t instance merely been to contain the enemy 
on that side. 
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For tlie execution of combined attacks of this Mad care- Diffloulty of 
ful calculation of time and a correct appreciation of the 
general probabilities of the action about to take place, are between a 
necessary. At Kirbekan, the hour at trhich the guns of the 3^1,^ attack, 
containing force in front of the enemy’s position were to 
commence firing, was carefully laid down. If combination be 
essential to success, it is imperative that the two detached 
forces shall actually co-operate at the proper moment. It 
may be impossible to communicate between them, and the 
terrain may be such that neither force knows exactly what 
the other is doing; at Charasia the two forces, although 
some distance apart, could watch each other’s movements to 
a certain extent. As a rule it is best to allow the detached 
commanders some latitude of action, because something un- 
foreseen may at any moment arise ; but if mutual co-operation 
be the essence of the operation it is imperative that there be 
a thorough understanding between the separate portions of 
the force engaged. Further on, in discussing the general 
question of divided forces co-operating to achieve some com- 
mon object on the battle-field, some instances will be adduced 
to show how difficult it often is for a commander to handle 
detached bodies actually in action, and to illustrate the 
strange mistakes which occur. Ever 3 rthing depends on both 
the force which is in front, and that which is turning the flank 
or which is manoeuvring against the rear of the opposing 
army, having been ^ven a conect impulse to start with. 

It has frequently occurred that one or the other has, 
either owing to some misapprehension or else to unfore- 
seen difficulties, entirely failed to perform its share of the 
task. Thus General Duchesne during his final advance on 
Antananarivo in 1895, finding the Hovas in a very strong 
fortified position on the Amboluminas range, arranged to 
attack them both in front and on their left rear ; the column 
destined to turn the flank marched off some time before day- 
break, while the advance of the columns against the front was 
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made ostentatiously in the morning ; but the enemy fled pre- 
cipitately as soon as the frontal attack developed itself and 
before the turning force could join in ; the advanced troops 
and cavalry of this latter managed, however, to cut in on 
the hostile line of retreat, and to do good execution. 

Calculations as to the length of time which will be re- 
quired for a force to march to a certain point over ground 
which is often not very well known, are apt to prove inaccu- 
rate even if some unexpected action on the part of the 
enemy has not upset them. Moreover any divided action 
of two distinct forces moving some distance apart, is always 
liable to miscarry owing to some misunderstanding. The 
attack on Ali Musjid in 1878, serves as a good example of a 
taming force failing to perform its share in an attack owing 
to its meeting with unexpected difficulties of terrain. The 
serious reverse suffered by the French at Bang Bo, in 1885, 
may be cited as an illustration of a mistake with regard to a 
turning force having a most unfortunate sequel. 

(1) Ali Musjid in the Khaibar pass was a well placed and somewhat 
formidable fort, and the Afghans had made elaborate preparations to hold 
the position. The plan of operations was to send one force over the hill to 
the light of the pass, aiming at a point some distance in rear of the position 
so as to intercept the enemy’s retreat: to send another force, moving on a 
line inside of the iirst,to assail the position in reverse and on its left dank, 
and to move the remainder of the troops up the pass and attack in front. 
The first force, under General Tytler, started at 6 p.m. ; the second, under 
General Maopherson, at 2.30 a.m. ; and the main body at 7 this last 
being under Sir S, Browne, who was in command of the whole. Sir S. Browne 
arrived before the position, bombarded it, and commenced his infantry 
attack in the afternoon. But it soon became apparent that the turning 
forces had not reached their destinations and that the project of striking 
simultaneously from two sides had failed, so the action was discontinued. 
General Maopherson’s force had been delayed by the almost insuperable 
difficulties of the road, and was therefore unable to oo-operate. General 
Tytler’s force, however, succeeded in striking the defile higher up, and late 
in the afternoon it managed to cut oS a considerable part of the hostild 
which was retiring. During the night the fort was evacuated, and it 
was occupied next morning without further fighting. 

(2) Bang Be lies a few miles within the Chinese' frontier. General 
N^grier had pushed the Chinese before him and captured X4angson, and had 
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foUowec^them tip mto their own territory, driving them out of Tonkin by 
a series of brilliant tactical operations. 

The route beyond followed the trough of a deep depression in the hills. 
A few miles beyond the frontier the French found the enemy in position on 
some heights (A in the sketch opposite), stretching across the valley and 
narrowing it into a gorge, and they carried these by a spirited attack in the 
afternoon. From the high ground another line of defences was observed 
about two miles ahead ; this consisted of a strong entrenchment (B) right 
across the sole of the valley, of some works on knolls (C, C), and of a small 
work on a commanding hill (D). The troops bivouacked for the night, 
part of the force having pushed on and occupied two abandoned works 
(E,E). 

General Ndgrier determined on a combined turning movement and frontal 
attack next morning, and he directed his right wing to advance at an early 
hour and to capture the hill (D) from the right, thus taking in reverse the 
Chinese line of defence, which was evidently weE prepared and strongly held. 
When this point had been captured the frontal attack was to be delivered. 

The morning unfortunately broke with a thick fog. The right wing 
could only advance very slowly, feeling its way to the front for about three 
hours. Then the fog began to lift and the troops destined for the attack on 
the hill (D) pressed forward ; but they were suddenly brought to a standstill 
by the deep ravine (F), which it was found impossible to cross. The Chinese, 
perceiving the movement against their left, sent men to occupy the hill (B) 
which had not been held by them at all till then, and when the fog completely 
lifted General N6grier saw these men moving up the hill. Hearing no 
firing he assumed that the Chinese were not holding the eminence, and 
that the troops he saw were French who had crept close up unobserved in 
the mist. Under .this false impression of the tactical situation at the 
moment, he at once launched the remainder of his force against the entrench- 
ments in the valley. These proved to be most formidable, and the attack 
on them failed. The right wing endeavouring to attack the hostile position 
on its immediate left gained some ground, it is true, but it was compelled to 
retire before a vigorous counter-attack. The Chinese then advanced over 
their main entrenchment in pursuit of the troops who had been repulsed in 
the frontal attack, and the consequence was that the two divided French 
wings were only withdrawn out of action with such difficulty and after such 
determined fighting, that General N^grier felt himself compelled to with- 
draw to Langson, having lost one-eighth of his force. 

Advantageous, in fact, as are flank attacks combined vdth 
assaults on the front of the enemy’s position, omng to their 
increasing the probability of gaining a decisive success, there 
is always a chance of the combination failing unless aU goes 
right K the ground be favourable for cavalry action, mounted 
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troops ate very valuable ia flaak attacks, thanks to the rapidity 
with which they can act against the enemy in retreat. The 
action of Badli ke Serai between the rebels and the force 
moving from Meerut to Delhi after the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
is an excellent example of such action by mounted troops ; the 
cavalry and horse artillery were sent to operate against the 
enemy^s flank and rear while the infantry attacked in front, 
and the result was a completed rout of the mutineers. This 
war indeed furnishes numerous other instances of the same 
kind. At Kali Nuddi after the relief of Sir J. Outram, at 
Lucknow by Sir C. Campbell, the cavalry was similarly sent 
round by a concealed detour to fall upon the rebels in retreat ; 
the enemy was driven from his position by the infantry, but 
was retiring in good order till the cavalry swooped down ; the 
effect of the troopers’ onslaught was tremendous, the mutineers’ 
force being utterly dispersed and suffering very heavy losses. 
In the Chitral Expedition of 1895, the cavalry sent round to 
operate against the flank of the tribesmen on the Swat river, 
who were occupied by the infantry in front, scattered the 
enemy like chaff by its sudden appearance, although the 
ground was by no means favourable for the action of mounted 
men. The Are of cavahy dismounted may be particularly 
effective on an enemy’s flank. 

AttiUery in The effect of artillery accompanying a flank attack is 
flank attacks. gjgQ..^gjy Peiwar Kotal the guns with the 

turning force did fine execution. A main object of such opera- 
tions is to act against the enemy in retreat, and as such 
adversaries are very quiqk in withdrawing, guns are often 
the only means of inflicting loss when the hostile force ^ves 
way. In the Mutiny the horse artiflery performed signal 
service in this manner, working with, the cavalry. When guns 
get upon the flank of an enemy’s position they can moreover 
often enfilade it with great effect. 

^ attacks upon irregular warriors, or upon afeies of 
foUowmg upi inferior morale, it is not only essential to drive the assault 
home with vigour, but to follow up any success gained with 
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tke utmost energy and decision. The impression created 
amongst such, opponents by even a trifling preliminary 
success is very great, and once they are got on the move they 
must be kept upon the move. This is a broad principle of 
offensive tactics, whether the assault be delivered in front, in 
flank, or as a combination of both directions of attack. It is 
at the root of the whole system of conducting operations in 
warfare of this nature, in which moral effects counts for so 
much. Of' course when the opposing force occupies several 
distinct lines of defence — a system to which such adversaries, 
notably the Chinese, are much addicted— infantry may after 
capturing the first line be able to reach the second in time 
to come to close quarters with its defenders ; but this seldom 
happens. Once the first line is forced, resistance as a rule 
collapses to an extent which can never be hoped for when 
fighting against regular troops. Dash is not only essential 
to start with, but advance must continue without a pause 
till the enemy has been driven from his last position. This 
was the system Mowed in the Indian Mutiny and by General 
N4grier in Tonkin. The adversary does not understand it, 
and becomes hopelessly demoralized. 

In small wars the principle is so clearly established 

^ ‘V initiative on 

that the enemy once on the naove must be kept on the part of 

the move, that the responsibility assumed by the sub- 

ordinate commander who presses on, is not so great as in 

a struggle against regular troops. There is little risk of the 

enemy rallying. The more quickly and resolutely he is followed 

up the snaaller does the chance become of his showing further 

fight. In hill and jungle warfare, to be dealt with especially 

further on, initiative is especially desirable on the part of 

Junior offlcers. The following striking inddent at the 

battle of Kanda ha r deserves mention, as it illustrates so 

w^/the importance of individual initiative in not 

aflawing the enemy to recover from the effects of a first 

revors©; 
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The Afghans held the long ridge, shown in Plan VIII, facing p. 176, and 
the villages of Ghnndigan and Ghnndi to its right front. Sir F. Roberts’ 
plan was to attack the right flank of the enemy, and the action commenced 
by two brigades advancing parallel to each other and capturing the two 
villages about simultaneously. The enemy retreated round the right of the 
ridge to the village of Pir Paimal and to the reverse slope of the ridge. 
As the two brigades advanced, sweeping round the ridge, that on the right 
struck the village of Pir Paimal and captured it ; but then the advanced 
troops found themselves suddenly in face of nearly the whole Afghan army 
close to, and on the ridge above, the village. 

Hostile reinforcements were hurrying up, and the enemy was bringing a 
heavy artillery fire to bear on the British troops sweeping round the end of the 
ridge. If the Afghans were to make a counter-attack on the advanced 
detachments, a serious check might befall the hitherto victorious troops. 
The situation was critical The enemy was showing unexpected tenacity 
and was in strong force. There was no time to lose. Major White, whose 
regiment, the 92nd, was furthest to the front, at once formed it for a final 
attack. Charging the enemy he drove his men in like a wedge between 
the masses on the low ground and those on the ridge, and captured two guns. 
This sudden onslaught completely changed the aspect of affairs, the enemy 
broke and fled in all directions, and all further resistance practically 
ceased. 

Oarairy to be The value of cavaJby in completing a victory if the ground 

w^Oete ° suitable, can scarcely be exaggerated. In the present 

Tictory. day this arm of the service is, at least in regular warfare, 
accustomed to work in large independent bodies on the battle- 
field, and experience has shown that under normal conditions 
this arrangement is the best ; the tendency of modem tactical 
organization is to reduce the amount of diwonal cavalry 
to a relatively insignificant body. But in small wars some 
bodies of mounted men should generally be kept at various 
points ready to assist the infantry, in preference to the cavalry 
being, ah practically kept as one force. This is of course 
spealnng of cases where the armies in action are some thousands 
strong ; with very small bodies of troops the cavalry is neces- 
sarily on the spot. The reason why this dispersion of the 
mounted troops is desirable is that there shall be mounted 
men ready at all points to follow up success at once ; the 
enemy gets away so quickly that if the troopers are not on 
the spot they may be late. 
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When there is ground in reax of the hostile position where Other wms to 
cavalry will be able to work effectively, infantry and artillery 
should endeavour to drive the eneihy in that direction so as 
to give the mounted troops a chance of inflicting heavy losses. 

It is often the case that a force of irregular warriors will be 
found occupying rugged hills, on the far side of which are 
stretches of . level ground ; the enemy will endeavour to 
avoid these stretches of level ground when driven from his 
position, but with good management the infantry and artillery 
may make retreat by any other line impossible. At Landaki 
mentioned on p. 160, the very rapid flight of the Swatis, and 
the delay which arose in getting the cavalry through the 
defile by the river owing to the road being broken, saved the 
tribesmen from the mounted troops, whose prowess they had 
learnt to dread ; when Sir B. Blood had broken out of the 
Malakand position a few days before, the infantry had driven 
the tribesmen down on to a level valley, where the 11th Bengal 
Lancers and Guides cavalry had given them a lesson which 
will be remembered for years. 

The great problem when attacking irregular warriors in 
position is not so much to decide howto capture that position, 
for the chances are that this will not prove very diflScult, as 
to make certain that the victory shall be a real victory causing 
the enemy heavy loss. This end may be achieved in various 
ways under diverse sets of conditions. But, given the suitable 
situation, no more effectual way of achieving a decisive 
and lasting triumph can be found than to compel the broken 
straggling array, which has been driven from the ground 
whence it bid the troops defiance, to stream across a level 
tract of country, where the cavalry can deal a coup de grdce. 

At the battle of Kandahar the plan was that the whole importance 
of the cavalry was to make a wide turning movement outside acting at the 
the infantry, waste cross the Argandhah and was to fall 
upon the enemy in retreat, but owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances it was greatly delayed and came up very late ; a few 
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sqtiadrons following the infantry and ready to strike promptly, 
would have been of the utmost assistance after the last stand 
was made by the Afghans. In broken intersected country 
the charge of a small detachment of cavalry may be of great 
value as a minor episode of the conflict, and it is essential 
that the troopers should be at hand, to strike when an oppor- 
tunity offers and thereby to cornplete what the infantry has 
begun. The cavalry operations against the hostile flanks and 
rear in the Mutiny and in the Egyptian campaign of 1882 
were admirable, and were highly efliective owing to the ground 
being generally favourable. Under these circumstances mas- 
sing the cavalry seems to have been a good arrangement. 
But on battlefields less suited for the combined action of 
great bodies of horse, and in attacking an enemy who, once 
the infentry have come to close quarters retires at a rate 
completely outpacing the trained foot soldier, it is most expe- 
dient that the cavaby, or at least some of it, should be 
distributed so that some of it may be available to strike 
home then and there. 

Artaieiy to And as with the cavalry so it is with the artillery. Irre- 

toSotoit^ gular warriors can always escape from infantry, but they 

to play on cannot so readily escape from the efiects of artillery fire. 

enemy ■when ^ x 

he gives way. On this account some of the guns ought to be pushed up to 
close quarters in good time, so as to be at hand when wanted. 
In a later chapter dealing with artillery the importance of 
forward tactics of this arm of service wiU be illustrated by 
examples. At the battle of Staweli, where the French de- 
cisively defeated the forces of the Dey of Algiers which had 
taken up a strong position to bar their advance on the capital, 
the artillery was pushed up right into the hostile position, and 
it completed the rout of the enemy by its fire at short range. 
In the Mutiny the guns were always handled with great bold- 
ness. In warfare against undisciplined opponents or against 
forces of inferior morale, the r61e of artillery is not so much to 
prepare the way for the infantry as to complete the work 
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wMch tke infantry liaye been nnable to cany througb to tbe 
end. 

One point deserves to be specially noted. Many examples Attack often 

might be cited from campaigns of recent years to show that . . 

• opporfciimfcies 

when dealing with irregular warriors it is often practicable for deceiving 

for a commander of disciplined troops to completely impose avSble 

upon tbe enemy as to tbe strength of tbe force, and to im- 

press tbe foe with tbe idea that a far larger body of soldiers ing suwe^' 

is at band than is actually tbe case. It is especially in 

attack that tbe ciccumstances lend themselves to deceptions 

of this kind. Of course such ruses are not prohibited by a 

defensive attitude— Lieutenant Grant’s action at Thobal 

already mentioned on p. 83, is a remarkable example of 

one ; but from the nature of tbe case it is when acting on tbe 

ofiensive that they are most bkely to succeed. 


(1) Towards evening on the second day of the final move of the 2nd 
division of the Tirah Field Force down the Bara valley, the tail of the rear- 
guard under Major Downman was unable to get into camp before dark, and it 
found itself towards dusk in a position of considerable difficulty. It hap- 
pened that a small party of the Gordon Highlanders was detached to one 
flank covering the rearguard’s retirement, and this came suddenly under 
heavy fire from some houses. With four of his men Captain Uniacke made 
a rush for the nearest, shouting words of command and pretending that he 
had a large force at his back, captured it, and, as the Afridis bolted, he kept 
up the deception by shouting and using his whistle to attract the attention of 
the troops further in rear. Major Downman on arriving decided to collect 
his troops at the houses, and the rearguard eventually p^sed the night 
there, isolated but in safety. 

(2) Lieut-Colonel Baden-Powell’s capture of Wedza’s stronghold towards 
the close of the Rhodesian operations of 1896, is another excellent illustration. 
It would be hard to find a better example of bluffing the enemy in cam- 
paigns of this class. The stronghold consisted of several kraals perched 
almost on the crest of a mountain some three miles long, which was joined to a 
range by a neck. A sketch plan of the action faces the next page. 
While the defenders numbered several hundreds, the entire British force 
only amounted to 120— the original plan had been for another column 
to co-operate in the attack which was unable to do so. Colonel Baden- 
PoweU commenced operations by sending 25 mounted men to the neck 
(A in sketch) with orders to act as though they were ten times as strong ; the 
guns were to bombard the crest, which the rest of the force, some hussare^ 
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demonstrated against the outer end of the mountain and against the 
back of it. After some desultory skirmishing the mounted infantry 
pushed their way up to the point designated, leaving horses below with seven 
horse holders ; but the enemy began to assemble in force and to seriously 
threaten the hill party, 

Colonel Baden-Powell perceiving their somewhat critical position, sent 
to the guns and hussars to make a diversion. But these had been unex- 
pectedly delayed on the road and were not yet at hand, so he took the seven 
horse holders and with them moved round to C in rear of the position ; 
then, scattering the men, he ordered magazine fire, so as to give the idea that 
there was a considerable attacking force on this side. The ruse was com- 
pletely successful. The rebels who had been pressing over towards the neck 
hastily spread themselves all over the mountain, and the arrival of the rest 
of the troops at this juncture completed the illusion, the guns coming into 
action at B. The hussars moved round the mountain, and were dispersed to a 
certain extent, so as to represent as strong a force as possible and to impress 
the enemy. It was decided that no assault should be delivered that day ; 
but the deception practised by the assailants was carefully kept up during 
the night. Pires (shown D in the sketch) were lighted at intervals round 
great part of the mountain, which were fed by moving patrols, and the men 
forming these patrols had orders to discharge, their rifles from time to time 
at different points. Everything was done to make Wedza and his followers 
believe that a whole army was arrayed against them. The next day the 
kraals were captured with ease, most of the enemy having slipped off in the 
darkness. 

Tie question of combined front and flank attacks bas been 
for^n^ae^ i^eoessarily involves separation of forces 

l»ttil«adeL at least temporarily, Wien the enemy is holding a regular 
defensive position and accepts battle, the breaking up of the 
attacking force into distinct bodies working to a certain extent 
independently of each other will seldom go further than 
one portion attacking in front and another in flfl.nk. But 
cases sometimes arise when it is necessary, Or when it seems 
desirable, to attack an enemy from several points, and this 
generally involves separation with its atten^t advantages 
and disadvantages. It is especially on occasions when the 
enemy is in small force and not deliberately drawn up for 
battle that these conditions present themselves — they are 
constantly occuniog in ME and jungle warfare or when 
the enemy adopts gueriEa tactics. 
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Tte reasons for and against' tactical separation, are analo- 
gous in many respects to ttose already given in Chapter IX 
for and against strategical separation. 

A main advantage is the moral effect which it exerts. Adyantages 
The enemy finds it very trying to he attacked simultaneously 
by different columns. Some must menace the ^e of retreat, 
and irregular warriors above all things fear a situation where 
their escape, should it become expedient to fly, is jeopar- 
dised. If it is intended to completely disperse a gathering 
of such opponents no better means can be adopted than 
to attack them from several points if it be practicable. 

In the attacks on the 'WaterHoof group of mountains in 
1851-62, several columns were always formed to advance 
from different sides meeting on the top, and the Kaffirs were 
always totally dispersed with considerable loss of cattle, &c. ; 
but the very difficult nature of the wooded ridges and ravines 
was such as to prohibit heavy loss being inflicted on the 
KaflSrs themselves. Another advantage of attacking from 
several sides — ^and it is a very important one when some 
village or stronghold, the exact nature of which is not known, 
is the objective — ^is that one or more columns may be unable 
to effect a lodgment, and that the operation may be successful 
in spite of this ; there is always the chance that one of the 
detachments may force its way in. Many examples could be 
cited of successful attacks by several columns marching inde- 
pendently on localities, villages, stockades, &c., and attaokmg 
simultaneously, and of the operations proving entirely success- 
ful. Of these the following will suffice. 

(1) For the capture of Nareh near Constantine in Algeria in 1849, Examples. 
Colonel Canrobert divided his force into three distinct columns. One 
starting at night some hours before the others, was to make a detour in 
the mountains, and was to occupy high ground on the far side above the 
collection of villages about to be attacked ; it was then to wait till it saw 
the other two ready to attack. The other two, starting later, moved more 
directly on the objective, their orders being that they, with the column 
sent ahead, should faU on Nareh from three different sides soon after 
daybreak. The operation was completely successful, the timing of the 
(10830) M 
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movements was [most happy, and the cowp de main had a great effect 
in the surrounding districts which were all in revolt against the French. 

(2) The capture of Yangi Kala two miles south of Denghil Tepe by General 
Skobelef previous to the attack on that stronghold in 1880, is another good 
example of separation prior to an assault. The expeditionat}' force arrived 
and halted to the west of the fortified village, which was a straggling place 
with many enclosures and gardens and a few small mud forts of the usual 
oriental type. One column was sent round south of the place to attack it 
on its south-eastern and eastern sides, another was to assault the western 
side ; the cavalry pushed on on both sides so as to threaten the Tekkes’ 
retreat northwards to Denghil Tepe. The operation proved completely suc- 
cessful, for the enemy soon became demoralized on finding the Russians 
advancing from different sides and on perceiving that there wiis a risk of 
being out off from the fortress. 

(3) Another good example is afforded by the capture of the strong 
stockade of Sittang, near Pegu, in 1825, during the first Burmese war. The 
stockade was on an eminence, protected on the left by a river and on the 
right and rear by dense jungle which made approach on those sides difficult. 
Three columns of attack were told off, the right and centre to assault and 
escalade the £cont face, the left to make a detour through the jungle and to 
assault the right face. This left column when it reached its destination gave 
the signal for attack to the others by bugle call The dispositions proved 
completely successful, and all three columns practically escaladed the very 
strong defences simultaneously. The Burmese fired one or two most effec- 
tive volleys, but they became terrified at the concentric attack and made 
for the exit at the rear, afraid of being cut off. One-fifth of the storming 
force was, however, placed h>r8 de combat in the few moments that the 
defenders stood their ground, showing that had these not become panic- 
stricken the assault might have failed altogether, and that in any case it 
would certainly have cost the British heavy sacrifices had the enemy offered 
a really stout resistance. 

DisadTan- Tie dangers of tactical separation ot this kind lie partly 
in tie opportunity wiich it affords to tie enemy to beat tie 
different columns in detail, and partly in tie risk of mis- 
calcblations as to time. Moreover, success may be im- 
perilled by misunderstandings witi regard to orders, or by 
confusion arising in tie various fractions of tie force in their 
endeavours to co-operate witi eaoi otier. Tiere is always 
the further danger that detached columns may fire into each 
other. 

Enenjy may Uncivilized opponents and troops of inferior organization 
and morale seldom understand the principle of working on 
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interior lines, or of reaping tlie advantages wMcli arise when 
their antagonist divides his forces. But, actually on the 
battle-field, when the defenders are in a central position 
which the attackers are approaching from different sides, it 
is sometimes obvious even to leaders of no great capacity for 
war, that they may be able to fall upon the various fractions 
coming against them and crush to a certain extent in detail ; 
they can see what is going on, as sometimes also can their 
followers, and they are therefore more likely to seize their 
opportunity of acting on interior lines tactically, than where 
it is a <5[uestion of strategical combination against detached 
forces approaching convergently from points in the theatre 
of war far apart from each other. Still in those oases where 
separation of force in carrying out an attack against enemies 
of this class has resulted in failure or disaster, this has usually 
been due not to the tactical skiU of the adversary but to 
mistakes or mismanagement on the side of the assailants. 


A very serious disaster befel a column of United States troops during 
the Red Indian wars on the Little Big Horn, which illustrates the 
danger of tactical separation. The column consisted of 12 troops of 
cavalry, with a train of pack animals. On getting touch with the 
Indians it was formed into four parties, one of five troops under Colonel 
Ouster commanding the column, and two of three troops each, one of them 
under Major Reno ; the fourth of one troop formed the baggage guard. The 
force was moving down the valley of a stream. When it was reported that 
the enemy’s settlement was only two miles off. Major Reno’s party was sent 
to the front to move rapidly against the enemy, it being understood that 
Colonel Custer would support. The two other parties had got altogether 
separated from main portion of the force. Maj or Reno found the Indians 

in great force and being unsupported he was, after a hot fight and heavy 
loss, compelled to take refuge on a bluff close by, which proved a satisfactory 
refuge. Fortunately he was joined here by the two parties which had gone 
astray, and with their assistance was enabled to hold his own against the 
determined attacks which the Indians kept up for many hours. Colonel 
Ouster’s force appears to have moved to the right of the valley-firing 
was heard on that side. Apparently it got back eventually to near the river 
some distance lower down than where Major Reno’s force had taken up 
'pcKiitioh — this at least was conjectured from the tracks. But what occurred 
exac% is not known, for the force was annihilated and nothing but the 
bodies of men and horses served to tell the tale of the disaster. It appears 
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Difficulty of 

manoeuTring 

defcaclied 

forces 

effectiyely. 


to have been the case that the five troops fell in with an overwhelming force 
of Indians, and that these afterwards came to attack Major Reno^s party. 
Fortunately that officer secured a good position, and had partially entrenched 
his men while there was yet time. 

When several detached coltunns are intended to co-oper- 
ate in a combined attack, there is always the danger of an 
error with regard to time or distance marring the effect. 
This occurred as already described in the case of the flank 
attack on Ali Musjid, and also during the first advance on 
Wedza’s stronghold as mentioned on p. 176, although in neither 
case did harm come of it. The manoeuvring of such divided 
forces by the commander of the whole, is always difficult to 
carry out successfully once they are started upon the enterprise. 
The great object to keep in view is to assign to each a task 
within its powers, taking the nature of the terrain, the 
amount of opposition to be encountered and so forth into 
account. It is always better to err on the safe side — 
to allow too much time rather than too little. To each 
column a proper impulse should, if possible, be ^ven 
at the ‘ outset, then the less interference there is 
with their independence the better. Of course unforseen 
circumstances may arise which render a change of plan at 
the last moment imperative ; but in the absence of such a 
contingency it must never be forgotten that the secret of 
success lies in trusting subordinates till they are found to be 
going wrong, that orders sent from a distance may be issued 
under a misapprehension of the exact circumstances at the 
moment, and that there is always great risk of their causing 
confusion. 

The unfortimaite sortie from Kandahar a.gainst the village of Deh Khoja 
during the blockade in 1880 illustrates this very well The sortie took 
place after daybreak, preceded by a short bombardment from the guns on 
the walls (the plan opposite shows the position of the village relatively to 
the city). The cavalry moved out of the Idga gate and made a wide detour 
round to the east and south-east of Deh Khoja. The infantry under General 
Brooke were formed into three small columns and advanced out of the 
Kabul gate towards the south-west end of the village, which was held in some 
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strength by the Afghans and was prepared for defence. Large hostile 
bodies were seen hurrying up to reinforce it during the preliminary operations. 

The centre column, which was accompanied by General Brooke, with 
part of the right.column, forced their way into the village at its southern end. 

The rest of the right column occupied the garden close by, and with the 
cavalry kept the enemy’s reinforcements in check, while the left column 
lined some walls to the south and west, and acted in reserve ; one and a half 
columns, in fact, penetrated into the place, while the remainder halted out- 
side. By dint of hard fighting General Brooke and the troojj^s with him 
forced their way along the streets. They had just reached the north end 
of the village when an order came from Kandahar to retire. General Brooke 
thereupon gave the necessary directions to those with him, and the dangerous 
operation of withdrawing from a particularly awkward position in face of a 
fanatical enemy was at once begun. 

The troops in the garden, the cavalry, and also the left column, all 
retired on the Kabul gate under orders from Kandahar. Those in the 
village were, however, attacked with great determination by the enemy who 
speedily perceived the retrograde movement, and they only extricated 
themselves with the utmost difficulty. Some escaped by the north end 
and some by the south, but very serious losses were suffered in the streets 
and in retiring back to Kandahar. Half the force in fact was left in the 
lurch in the village, while the other half, which had been far less heavily 
engaged, retired practically without fightmg. General Brooke himself 
was killed and the sortie ended in a distinct reverse. 

This affair at Deh Khoja shows how difSicxilt it is to con- Beiaohed 
trol detached bodies in action. But there is another danger kto^each 
in such a case, and this is that the troops may shoot into each 
other by accident, or that one column may mistake another 
for a hostile body. This actually occurred at the action of 
Sumj Kund, already mentioned in this chapter; while 
General Markham’s force attacked the Sikh left and rolled 
up their line, an auxiliary contingent attacked the right front 
of the hostile position ; the contingent was mistaken for the 
enemy and fired into. The same thing occurred at the first 
attack on Kimmendine, near Kangoon, in 1824:, where the 
artillery of the flank column fired into the centre one in the 
jungle from a distance, causing some loss. This sort of 
misunderstanding frequently occurred on a small scale in 
the later days of the South African war ; little damage was 
generally done and the mistake was as a rule detected very 
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quickly, but an unrebearBed scuffle of this kind is very apt to 
give the show away when anything in the shape of a surprise 
on the enemy is in contemplation. 

The following examples are of interest as showing how 
misunderstandings may arise in operations of this character 
under varying circumstances and for different reasons. They 
serve to show that, when separate forces are endeavouring 
to act in combination in terrain where the view is restricted, 
there is great risk of some misapprehension either of orders 
or of the conditions existing at some particular time. 

(1) In the Maori war m 1863, Colonel Warre operating in the Taranaki 
obtained information of a hostile pah, and he determined to surprise it. A 
party was sent round to arrive in rear of the position at a fixed time. Colonel 
Warre was to make a demonstration in front to draw the enemy into their 
rifle pits out of the pah. When that had effected its purpose the detached 
force was to occupy the pah. Both forces arrived at the right time. That 
detached to the rear, however, became impressed with the idea that it 
had been discovered audit did not attack in consequence. The result was 
that the demonstration drew the enemy out of tho pah as had been antici- 
pated, that there were no troops to seize the opportunity and to force 
their way into it when it was practically deserted, and that in consequence 
the well concocted plan came to nothing. 

(2) A very singular instance of a misunderstanding of this kind leading 
to a serious disaster, is afforded by the Achin war of 1874. A plan of the 
ground faces page 184. During the operations after the capture of 
Kota Raja an attack upon a fortified village named Longbatta was arranged 
for, which was to be carried out by a combined movement of two separate 
columns ; one was to move against the front and the other to make a 
detour and attack the right. The plan shows roughly where clearings 
‘existed: elsewhere the jungle was dense, the thick undergrowth making 

all movements of troops most difficult. 

The column destined for the frontal attack never reached the place at all. 
It was delayed by the obstacles in the way, it kept too much to the right, 
and eventually after some hours, got to the Panjaret village much exhausted. 
The left column after a most trying march reached Longbatta, and captured 
it after some fighting. It then received an order from Kota Raja to take 
another village close by ; but the order was misunderstood, and the column 
moved against Lung, a place considerably further on across more open 
ground. The Aohinese at once endeavoured to re-occupy Longbatta, so 
part of the column had to go back and hold it, while the rest pushed on and 
succeeded in capturing Lung. Here, however, they were promptly attacked 
by very superior numbers of the enemy. The officer in command ordered 
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a flourish on the trumpets to be sounded to apprise the rest of the force that 
he was in difficulties, but this signal was unfortunately misunderstood. 
The right column had heard the firing and was marching as best it could 
through the jungle towards the sound of the cannon ; but the trumpet call 
was taken by it to mean a paean of victory, so it marched straight back to 
Kota Baja. 

The part of the left column which had moved on to Lung had therefore 
to fight its way back unsupported to Longbatta, and it suffered very heavily 
in its retreat. The co-operation between the two columns had failed com- 
pletely in the first instance. Then the mistake about the village, and the 
subsequent misunderstanding with the trumpets, caused half of one of the 
two columns to be left isolated and to be almost annihilated, 

(3) The combat of the Zlobani mountain in Zululand took place under 
totally different conditions from those obtaining amid the swampy flats near 
Kota Baja with their dense tropical vegetation. The Zlobani mountain was 
one of the singular, flat topped hills with almost precipitous sides which 
are a feature of the topography of south-eastern Africa. It was, as appears 
from the sketch facing next page, oval in plan, the longer axis three 
British miles long running east and west. It lay some miles east of the 
camp at Kambula. 

The object of the attack on it was to raid the cattle which it had been 
ascertained the Zulus were concealing there. Colonel Wood decided to send 
a moimted force under Colonel Buller along the south to make an assault 
on the east or further end, as the main attack. Colonel BusseU with another 
mounted force was to create a diversion at the west end and was to act 
in support. Colonel Buller’s force surprised the enemy at dawn^ scrambled 
up with some loss, dispersed the Zulus on the top, and secured the cattle ; 
ii was then decided to retire by the western end. Colonel Bussell mean- 
while had occupied a lower plateau at the western end and had ascertained 
ihe success of the main attack. All was going well when a large Zulu army 
suddenly came insight, approaching from the south-east and marching to- 
wards Kambula past the south of the mountain. 

Colonel Wood had followed Colonel Buller, and, on ascertaining that 
all was right, had re-descended and moved along the south of the mountain. 
Here he became aware of the Zulu army’s approach, and he at once sent 
orders to Colonel Bussell to move his force back to the Zinguin Neck west 
of the mountain, where it would cover Colonel Buller’ s retreat. Owing 
to some misunderstanding as to the locality intended, however, Colonel 
Bussell moved off to a point some six miles to his west. 

Not only the British on the summit, but also the Zulus who were hiding 
among the rooks and kloofs of the hillside, had seen the impis on their march, 
and they promptly began harassing Colonel Buller’s force. Having no 
support to fall back upon, and the descent of the western end of the moun- 
tain being barely practicable, this suffered very severely. Owing to the 
great hostile army to the south, which, however, fortunately did not come 
into action, the situation appeared to be even worse than it was. It was 
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only by a supreme effort that panic was allayed and that the force succeeded 
in reaching the bottom without a very serious disaster. The troops felt 
themselves to be in the utmost peril. Colonel Russell’s force, had it taken 
up the position intended, would have been a moral support of the utmost 
value to the hard pressed troopers as they scrambled down the steep declivity 
with the Zulus gathering all round them, even if it had been unable to actually 
intervene in the fight. Once at the bottom, Colonel Buller’s force, consisting 
as it did of mounted troops, was able to retire without much molestation. 


Note on the 
battle of 
Adowa. 


Bisk of 
counter- 
attack. 


It may be mentioned bere that the unfortunate battle of 
Adowa furnishes a most striking example of the risks of 
separation in the field. This combat does not, it is true, illus- 
trate tactics of attack, nor indeed does it illustrate tactics of 
defence ; it was a haphazard afiair, the Italians not having 
intended an assault on the Ahyssinians and the opposing 
armies having come into contact unexpectedly. Still in a 
work of this Mnd it would be an omission not to draw atten- 
tion to what was the most prominent feature of this battle, 
a battle which ended in the most serious disaster which 
regular troops have encountered in any modem small war. 
The fact that the Italian brigades were so scattered when 
the Ahyssinians came out against them arose to a certain 
extent from a misunderstanding, as has been already men- 
tioned on p. 46. But the upshot was that they were beaten 
in detail and that an army of 15,000 men, consisting for the 
most part of European troops, was utterly routed by a hosi 
of irregular warriors. 

As will be seen in Chapter XXI dealing with infantry 
tactics, less depth and fewer reserves are generally necessary 
in infantry attacks upon irregular enemies than is the case in 
regular warfare. The same holds good as a broad principle 
of attack tactics in small wars as a whole. The losses are less 
severe and the risk of counter-attack is smaller than in 
attacks delivered against disciplined troops. But although 
counter-attack has less to be feared, and although the rela- 
tive strength of reserves as compared to that of troops in front 
line need not be so great, reserves can never he dispensed 
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with altogether. jLvtsatsrvea are especially needed in fighting 
against fanatics who may make a sudden rush by way of 
counter-attack. In the main this is a branch of infantry 
tactics to be dealt with under that head in a later chapter, 
but the question of absence of reserves when there is risk of 
counter-attack, to a certain extent involves the other arms 
also. 


(1) At Denghil Tepe in 1879, General Lomakin was obliged, owing to the Examples of 
smallness of his force, to deliver the assault with practically no reserves. 

When the stormers found it impossible to penetrate into the defences and 
fell away under the heavy jGbce poured into them by the Tekkes, there 
were no reserves to lean upon. Fortunately the guns afforded a refuge to 
the Russian infantry as this was swept back by the defenders, who charged 
out over their battlements in great force and with much determination. 

The retreating infantry masked the artillery for a while but cleared the 
front in time to allow the guns to deliver some rounds of case into the 
Turkoman swarms. These suflSoed to drive the Tekkes back into their 
stronghold in confusion. 

(2) At the battle of Tetuan in 1859, where the Spanish army made a 
“direct attack upon the Moors entrenched in a strong position, the enemy 
unexpectedly charged out over their defences on one flank just as the 
assault was about to be delivered. This sudden counter-attack, however, 
in reality favoured the assailants, because it enabled them to flght their 
way into the position with the flying Moors, who had no chance against the 
Spanish muskets in the open. But the incident illustrates the possibility 
of such foes delivering unexpected counter-strokes of a character which 
may call for a solid front on the part of the regular troops. 

(3) The charge of the ghazis at the battle of Bareilly in 1858, is another 
good example of a hostile counter-attack. An attack on the rebels was 
being prepared and the artillery on the British left, which was to take the 
enemy in flank, had been in action for some time. Suddenly a crowd of 
fanatic swordsmen charged down upon the extreme right of the British. 

Fortunately, the infantry, although taken somewhat aback, had time to 
close their ranks, and they effectually dealt with the ghazis. Scarcely were 
the ghazis disposed of than a large force of the rebel cavalry swept round the 
right flank and caused considerable confusion in rear. 

(4) As instances on a small scale may be cited a sudden charge of spear- 
men from the hills on the right of Mahdist position at Kirbekan down upon 
flhe infantry just preparing to storm them, and a fanatical rush at the action 

hft Kotkai in the Black Mountains Expedition of 1888. The enemy in this 
l^ter case was giving way and the attacking troops were pressing forward 
with all speed to complete the victory, when suddenly, out of a masked 
nullah running diagonally across the battle-fleld, a body of swordsmen made 
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a desperate attempt to break the line ; all of them were killed, but they 
inflicted some loss and might have caused very serious confusion but for the 
steadiness of the troops. 

The examples cited above serve to show that there is often 
a chance of a very sudden counter-attack being delivered by a 
fraction of the hostile force, even if, speaking generally, irregu- 
lars are not very prone to attempt such offensive returns. To 
meet counter-strokes guns are very useful. The case of Denghil 
Tepe, although rather in the nature of a counter-attack after 
an assault has failed, illustrates the value of artillery in 
support; it provides a further argument for the forward 
action of this arm, the need of which has been already pointed 
out if a decisive victory is to be gained without a turning 
movement. Good troops have little to fear from a sudden 
rush of bodies of fanatics if the ground be open ; but in a 
broken intersected terrain where there is no field of fire, 
such antagonists may create serious disorder, if they come 
on with resolution and unexpectedly, and may even break 
through the line if reserves are not at hand. General Skobelef 
in his instructions to the troops in the Turkoman campaign of 
1880, laid the utmost stress on the artillery being up to support 
the infantry in attack, and upon the infantry being kept well in 
hand. “ The main principle of Asiatic tactics is to preserve 
close formations.” “The artillery must devote itself to 
closely supporting its comrades without the slightest regard 
for itself.” Such were his maxinos, and although such tactics 
are inapplicable under many of the conditions which small 
wars present, the rules laid down for guidance by so illustrious 
a leader command consideration. 

"When the question comes to be considered how a regular 
force about to attack the enemy should be drawn up in 
operations of this class, there is a point which at once attracts 
attention ; the fact that irregular warriors are very prone to 
shirk meeting a direct attack tends to drive them into harassing 
operations directed against the flanks and rear of the regular 
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troops. Tlieir instinctive appreciation, moreover, that the 
flanks and rear of the troops advancing against them are the 
most promising points for coimter-attaok, often causes them 
to give a great deal of annoyance. In hush fighting, when 
the enemy does not act purely on the defensive, and when 
the adversary depends upon stockades and aimilax defences 
concealed in the jungle, the flanks and rear of the regular 
troops are constantly threatened. As will he seen in Chapter 
XX the French operating against opponents of these 
proclivities -in Dahomey made considerahle use of the square 
formation while acting oil the offensive. At Amoaful and 
Ordahsu in Ashanti the same kind of tactics on the part of 
the enemy were experienced, as also in Achin, and in both these 
campaigns especial arrangements had to he made to guard 
the flanks and rear of troops advancing to the attack. This 
enveloping system of undisciplined adversaries is not peculiar 
to the hush however, the same thing is experienced in the hills 
on the Indian borders, by the French in Algeria and the 
Eussians in Central Asia, and recently the Somalis have been 
found to adopt the enveloping method when prepared to 
accept battle. The Moors employed it in 1859, and in con- 
sequence of their tactics Marshal McDonald at the battle of 
Tetuan advanced in a formation like a wedge, his flanks 
being thrown back — an order of battle not altogether unlike 
Marshal Bugeaud’s at Isly. 

This battle of Isly is of especial interest as it is probably The battle of 
the most decisive victory gained over irregular forces by any 
troops other than British since the battle of the Pyramids. 

Marshal Bugeaud drew up his army in the form of, as he 
himself described it, “ the muzzle of a boar ” — a triangle in 
fact with blunted apex ; and in this wedge-hke order of battle 
he went straight at an imm ensely superior force of Moors. The 
formation was arrived at by echelon of battalion columns — 
battalion columns being the normal infantry order of attack — 
and the artillery and non-combatants were within the triangle. 
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The marshal had given, directions that the battalions were 
to form battalion square if the Moorish horse charged home. 
The enemy does not appear to have penetrated through the 
gaps at any time ; the hostile onslaughts were not indeed 
very formidable, in spite of the enormous numerical supe- 
riority of the Moors. And although a formation with great 
gaps in it will seldom recommend itself as an arrangement 
for meeting charges of hostile cavalry, especially when there 
is a great deal with the force which needs protection, it 
served its purpose extremely well in this case at Isly, the 
French gaining a brilliant victory at a trifling sacrifice. 

Marshal Bxigeaud’s battalions having been drawn up in 
heavy columns, as was the system in those days in all regular 
armies except the British, robs this battle of much of its 
interest at the present time. But it is a remarkable fact 
that what was one of the most decisive battles in any small war 
of the last century, was won by one of the greatest of masters 
of irregular warfare with a force drawn up in Echelon, forma- 
tion which advanced right into the heart of a huge hostile 
army and compelled this to attack. When the Moors rushed 
down upon the French, these of course stood to receive the 
attack ; but their deliberate advance, which moreover was only 
checked at the moment of impact, created them in reality 
the assailants and makes the battle of Isly an example of 
offensive tactics. 

This method of drawing the troops up in fichelon has the 
advantage of assuring a good development of fire, and it pro- 
tects the flanks. When General Egerton advanced to the 
attack at Jidballi he formed the infantry in double fichelon from 
the centre, with the mounted troops on the flanks; the 
Echelon however formed square when close to the enemy. 
An Echelon formation does not meet the difficulty of an 
enveloping attack made in great force and with reckless 
determination. The vacy rapid advance of fanatics such 
as are met with in the Sudan and sometimes in Algeria enables 
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tkese to make sudden onslaughts upon the regular forces 
from any side, and mere facing about does not satisfactorily 
meet a hostile coimter-attack in great strength upon the 
rear of a body of troops advancing in echelon formation. 

Moreover if the enemy succeeds in getting through the 
intervals there is great risk of the troops firing into each 
other. On open ground there is little danger of the enemy, 
however fierce Ms attack may be, getting to such close 
quarters ; but experience has shown that among thickets and 
m broken terrain such foemen manage sometimes to reach 
the muzzles of the rifles. In view of the success which has 
generally attended the employment of the square fojmation 
under these conditions, it seems doubtful whether the6chelon 
order of battle makes an efficient substitute ; but in attacking 
adversaries less prone to rely on shock tactics it would no 
doubt at times prove very satisfactory even in bush country. 

A special chapter is devoted later on to the square for- 
mation. Marshal Bugeaud’s order of battle was not of 
course a square ; but his idea while advancing to attack the 
Moorish camp was to be prepared for the onslaught of the 
hostile cavalry from most sides, and the object of the square 
is the same — ^to be ready to meet assailants trusting to shock 
tactics from whatever direction they come. The Echelon 
formation or the square formation — defensive formations in 
reality — are employed on the ofiensive where the enemy is 
in great strength and is inchned to dehver strokes against 
the flanks and rear. Under such circumstances the regular 
force must advance in an order of battle which can show 
front at a moment’s notice in any direction, covering its 
impedimenta. Here, however, we are rather concerned with 
threats against the flanks and rear of a body of troops acting 
on the offensive, than with regular attacks upon them. 

Where the flanks and rear of the attacking troops are Import^ce 
merely threatened, the sound principle to act on seems to be ani 
not to take these threats too seriously. The Ihench whenP*y“8*oo 
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attacking very superior forces in Tonkin usually adopted an 
Echelon formation, to counteract the overlapping tactics of 
the enemy and prevent them from becoming a serious danger I 
but except for taking this precaution they pushed ahead 
disregarding the threats against their rear. It will almost 
always be found that if the advance be resolute and the assault 
pushed home, the clouds of foemen hovering on the flanks melt 
away and cease to be a danger. The case of Ordahsu in the 
Ashanti war illustrates this ; the British troops pushed boldly 
on, disregarding the tendency of the enemy to harass the flanks 
and rear, and no evil came of it. This method of combat 
on the part of the enemy has, it must be remembered, very 
little in common with the enveloping system of attack which the 
Zulus employed with such success at Isandlwhana, and with such 
manoeuvring power at Ginghilovo and Ulundi— in Zululand 
the regular troops acted on the defensive on the battle-field 
and in square or laager, the enemy being the assailant. The 
very fact of disregarding feeble tentative hostile operations 
against the flanks and rear, shows the enemy that the regular 
army holds him lightly, and, as has been so often insisted 
upon, moral effect is all powerful in these campaigns. 

General Romanovski’s decisive victory over the Uzbeg army at Yedshar 
is worthy of mention in this connection. The Emir of Bokhara had about 
40,000 men, the Russian force consisted of only 3,000 ; but in spite of dis- 
parity of numbers General Romanovski attacked without hesitation. The 
enemy enveloped the Russian force and made desperate attacks upon the 
baggage which was guarded by only a few companies, and these were at 
times in great peril But the Russians pressed resolutely on, the baggage 
escort meanwhile repulsing the hostile onslaughts as best it could and push- 
ing on whenever it had a moment’s respite. The enemy could not stand 
against the deternained advance of General Romanovski and the ike of his 
gune, and at last became panic-stricken and ded. 

At the battle of Wad Ras, in 1859, the Moors seriously threatened the 
Spanish Ranks while the attack was being developed. But although it was 
found necessary to detach some troops to make head against them, the 
main position of the attacking army pressed on, unhindered by the manoeuvres 
of the enemy. When the village of AmsaJ in the centre of the hostile 
position was captured the Moors disappeared in all directions. The Sultan’s 
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4wrmy being numerically far superior to the Spanish force, was able to overlap 
the assailants, while at the same time offering resistance to the main 
attack. 


In Chapter XI a passing reference was made to the Attacks on 
successful operations in 1897 against the Mashonas in their sonth Africa. 
'Ca\es. Inasmuch as it is a not uncommon trick on the 
part of the natives in that part of the world to take refuge in 
caves, and as their doing so has baffled troops at times, a 
short description of the method adopted with such happy 
results by Captain Hon. X. de Moleyns, who .conducted the 
campaign, may be useful, 

A rebel gathering having been located in some kraal, the first step 
towards dealing with it was to get within striking distance of it unobserved. 

To achieve this end Captain de Moleyns used to make a night march to the 
close vicinity of the point to be attacked, choosing moonlight nights when 
possible, because moonlight would be desirable on subsequent nights while 
experience showed that the enemy kept no look out except close in to the 
kraal. 

The kraals were situated near the oaves, and were generally prepared for 
•defence. If the surprise was complete — as was generally the case — ^the 
troops when they advanced to attack at dawn found the Mashonas in the 
kraals, and the first step was to drive them out. It was always found 
that after some resistance the defenders fied to their oaves, a movement 
which was not interfered with, it being in fact exactly what the assailants 
hoped for. As soon as the kraals were cleared, pioqnets were placed all 
round the oaves and an impromptu siege began. Under a heavy fire directed 
into the mouths of the caves — ^these could be gradually located by watching 
the puffs from the hostile muskets and rifles— the picquets slowly closed 
in till they had formed as restricted a ring as the amount of available cover 
admitted of, and then a rigid investment was instituted. 

The close investment having been completed, the next operation was to 
blow in the mouths of the caves. Explosives were prepared in heavy and 
light charges. These were brought up near the cave to be dealt with, cai^e 
having been taken that its fire was completely silenced. A small charge 
with a short fuze was then hurriedly placed at the mouth of the cave ; on 
this exploding the heavier charges were deposited before the natives could 
recover from the shock of the first, and the explosion of these had invari- 
ably the effect of bringing out some women and children. These were 
•encouraged to bring out more, and in the end nearly the whole community 
would gradually be captured, although some used to manage to slip through 
the ring of picquets at night in spite of all precautions. Of course the 
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Mashonas sometimes managed to pull out the fuzes of the charges, and the 
operation did not necessarily proceed quite so smoothly ; but the result was 
always arrived at by patience and perseverance in from three to five days. 

After three strongholds had been captured by this method the rebellion 
was practically crushed. The remaining rebels, finding that their cave 
fortresses were a source of weakness rather than of strength, gave up their 
arms and surrendered, and the campaign came to an end. 

In these operations the broad principles which should 
guide the conduct of campaigns against irregular warriors 
were fully observed. The enemy having chosen the guerilla 
form of warfare was followed up in detail, and the blow 
against each fraction was driven right home. The point kept 
specially in view tactically, was to make certain that the foe 
did not escape when once brought to battle. 

One more point with regard to the tactics of attack deserves 
attention, and this is the question of the hour at which 
attacks should be delivered. Night attacks are discussed in 
a later chapter together with other nocturnal operations, and 
the objections to them are there set out ; they are seldom 
advisable, but experience has shown how very effective attacls 
at dawn of day are if practicable. It is a very general custom 
in undisciplined and irregular armies to withdraw a large part 
of the force by night and to send it back in the morning. The 
French army advancing on Algiers in 1830 took full advantage 
of this at Sidi Elhalif, where the Dey’s forces were finally over- 
thrown; it had been ascertained that the enemy used to 
entirely withdraw at night out of the position which had been 
carefully prepared, so General Bourmont attacked in the early 
morning and captured it with little difficulty. The same thing 
was observed at Deh Khoja, already referred to in this chapter ; 
had there been no preliminary bombardment from Kandahar 
this village would probably have been captured without 
serious resistance. 

It is somewhat singular that in view of the inclination 
which such enemies display for attacking at early davm 
tiiemselves, they rarely seem to antidpate danger at tHs hour. 
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The fact, however, remains, that if a body of troops can manage 
by a night march to arrive before the position of an irregular 
force, or even of an army modelled to .a certain extent on the 
European system but not ranking as a regular force, it can 
generally deliver a most effective attack. Owing to the in- 
sufficiency of the outposts on the side of the enemy, or of their 
total absence, the approach of the assailants is seldom dis- 
covered if conducted with skill and regularity. The difficulty 
lies in the night march ; if that difficulty is got over successfully 
there is generally good prospect of a surprise and a victory. 

It should be noted that one great advantage of attacking at 
daybreak is that the enemy finds it very difficult to ascertain 
at once what especial point the assailants are ainaing at. The 
movement of columns round a hostile flank with the intention of 
falling upon the foe at dawn from all sides are difficult to execute 
by night, but a sudden concentric attack in the grey of the 
morning often has achieved a great success — ^the guerilla phases 
of the South African war of 1899-1902 provided many examples, 

A good instaace of sucli an attack at break of day occurred in Algeria in Examploa. 
1845. Abd el Kader had, with the suddenness characteristic of his methods 
of making war, unexpectedly appeared in the Metija near Algiers, where the 
whole district had broken out in revolt. News reached the capital that he 
was at a place called Oherek el Tobul in the hills. General Gentil com- 
manding in Algiers thereupon made a night march to the enemy’s camp. 

The movement was kept secret, the march was swift and sudden, and the 
force reached the camp before dawn and surprised it at daybreak. The 
rebels were wholly unprepared and were completely routed, the Ernie* 
himself only just managing to escape. 

Ludlow Castle, outside Delhi, was captured during the siege in 1867 by 
an attack delivered about dawn ; the troops got up unobserved to close 
distance under cover of the darkness. 

The attack on the Afghan flank at the Peiwar Kotal already described 
on p. 166, was delivered at dawn, and Sir H. Kitchener’s force arrived before 
the Atbara zeriba soon after daybreak. 

The well known case of Tel-el-Kebir is a very remarkable example of 
such an attack. The movement of a large force in battle formation by night, 
right up to within striking distance of a formidable line of entrenchments, 
held by 9 . large army, was a signal achievement of war. Its arrival before 
the works was admirably timed and the result was a complete victory. The 
Egyptians were practically surprised, their outpost service had been neglected^ 

(10830) N 
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and the outposts, such as thejr were, were too close in to give any adequate 
wai'ning of a contemplated assault. 

Atfcachs early Ie fact attacks at daybreak, if they can be managed, afiord 
to considerable chance of veiy decisive success, so this seems to 
effeSire perhaps the most favourable time for delivering an assault 

pursuit. on a strong position- 

It may be added that, when fighting certain enemies, the 
only chance of getting at them at all may be by attacking at 
daybreak after a night march. It was found in the suppres- 
sion of the Matabili rebellion that approach under cover of 
darkness was absolutely necessary, otherwise the rebels slipped 
ofi and got their cattle and belongings off as well. One of the 
most successful actions of the campaign was brought about by 
assaulting the koppies among which a hostile impi was posted 
at dawn, after a march of 20 miles which lasted nearly the 
whole night. 

In any case it is always expedient to attack early in the day 
if possible, so as to allow time not only for driving the enemy 
out of Ms position but also for carrying out an effective pursuit 
— ^tMs is a principle, however,^ which applies also in regular war- 
fare. It must never be forgotten that in small wars decisive 
success, not perhaps as a tactical operation but as an effective 
operation of war, depends not only upon beating the enemy 
but also upon following up the success forthwith. The hostile 
forces must not be permitted to slip away and dissolve when 
only half beaten if it can possibly be avoided. A decisive 
tactical victory, won in the afternoon, may have a less lasting 
effect than a less pronounced triumph on the actual battle- 
field, acMeved early in the day, provided that the success in 
action has been merely the prelude to an obstinate pursuit 
and general advance of the victorious troops. 
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Tactics of defence. 

The subject of the defensive in, small wars affords little scope DefenaiTe 
for exhaustive discussion. A defensive attitude is almost tui 

always to be deprecated, and only under certain special cir- aometimes 
cumstances is it to be reconomended. The operations of 
regular troops in such warfare must never be allowed to 
stagnate ; the troops must be up and doing, striking their 
adversaries when these attempt resistance, hunting them 
down when they shun combat. An army acting on the 
defensive tacitly admits a certain superiority on the part of 
the enemy, and the very essence of the proper conduct of 
campaigns against irregular and undisciplined foes is bluff. 

Still, defensive tactics are sometimes forced upon the 
regular troops. In the chapters on squares, hill warfare, 

&c., some cases which impose upon them a defensive attitude 
will be referred to. If the enemy attacks in great force and 
with reckless datii^ it is usually best to receive the onslaught 
and not to press forward to meet it. The tactics adopted by 
the Zulus and Mahdists when flushed with confidence were 
best met at a halt in close formation, even on ground where 
arms of precision could tell with full effect. In the jungles of 
Dahomey the sudden hostile attacks on flanks and rear could 
be confronted most satisfactorily by the troops on the spot 
acting on the defensive till the edge was taken off the hostile 
appetite for combat. In every campaign detachments of 
regular troops will sometimes have to accept the position of 
letting the enemy attack them. 

Where a small force of regular troops is opposed to great 
hostile masses, no matter how ill-armed or how deficient in 
(10810) N 2 
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morale those masses may be, circumstances render it almost 
imperative to act on the defensive. Many examples might be 
cited of small detachments being hemmed in and besieged in 
these campaigns— it may not be possible for them to fall 
boldly upon the enemy and fight their way through, there may 
be women and children to guard, valuable stores to protect too 
bulky to be moved, some post to be held which can not be 
abandoned. In such a situation, although the regular troops 
may spasmodically act on the defensive and teach the 
enemy to respect them, they must upon the whole maintain a 
defensive attitude in spite of the drawbaclis attendant on that 
attitude— an attitude which naturally gives encouragement 
to the opposing warriors, who are as easily roused to warlike 
enthusiasm by a show of weakness on the part of their ad- 
versaries, as they are prone to discouragement and despondency 
.when these show a bold and resolute front. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that, when a small 
force of regular troops is cooped up in some post by masses 
of savages or semi-civilized antagonists, its position is one of 
great anxiety, because the circumstances of the case are such 
as to give the enemy a great moral advantage. Under such 
circumstances the hostile gatherings swell apace and gain in 
courage from hour to hour. If the body of regular troops 
be very small the situation becomes especially full of peril 
from the very fa,ct that, owing to its inability to depart 
appreciably from an attitude of passive defence, the enemy 
increases in assurance till he plucks up courage to risk an 
assault in full strength, when- numbers may tell decisively. 

In such cases it is of supreme importance to maintain 
as active a defence as possible, to worry the enemy inces- 
santly, to compel him to believe that the garrison is full of 
fight and that it has not lost heart under untoward circum- 
stances. Even if counter-attack in the shape of sorties makes 
no material gain, it means a moral gain. The opposmg force 
can probably spare those placed hors de combat in the fight 
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far better tban tbe regular troops can. — every man counts 
in a hard pressed garrison. But the flash of enterprise will 
not have been without its eflect if the sortie has been 
planned with sHll and has been executed with vigour and 
determination. A purely passive defence is improper in 
warfare of any kind, but in a small war it is absolutely fatal. 

The enemy must be taught that tho apparently insignificant 
force of regulars has not lost heart and that it represents an 
active power to be reckoned with. Fortunately this is a 
principle which officers commanding small detachments 
isolated in a hostile land and surrounded by swarms of enemies, 
seldom forget, as experience shows. 

During the siege of Potchefstrom in the Transvaal, which was one of Examples of 
the chief incidents of the Boer war of 1881, a sudden sortie by a small party «iinor coun- 
against the hostile trenches which were slowly nearing the littlo fort, had ^^deif such 
a most excellent effect. It greatly alarmed the Boers, in addition to eiyotim- 
achxeving its immediate purpose of destroying some of their advanced stances, 
wdrhs. 

During the remarkable defence of Tuyon Kwang in Tonkin in 1886 by 
the Erench, which lasted nearly three months, two or three effective sorties 
by very small parties proved most valuable. Without perhaps achieving 
any success of importance, these plucky enterprises kept up the spirits of the 
garrison and prevented the Chinese from growing too confident. 

A sally *by a small detachment under Lieutenant Harley during the 
siege of Chitral in 1896, was not only brilliantly successful in destroying 
the hostile approaches, but exercised a great moral effect upon the enemy. 

Similarly during the siege of Fort Gulistan by the Orukzais in 1897, a 
gallant sortie under a native officer of the Sikhs had an excellent effect ; 
three hostile standards were captured, and it is said that the three sections 
of the tribesmen represented by these went off to their homes. The enemy 
had got up to within 20 yards of the walls. 

None of these episodes were in themselves great operations 
of war, but they contributed towards preventing the hostile 
swarms which were hemming in the small hard pressed 
garrisons from thinking that they were completely in the 
ascendant. These bold feats of arms, moreover, served 
greatly to encourage the troops. They converted the defence 
for the time being into an active defence. Such counter-strokes 
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must be sudden and they must be pushed home with 
decision. There is no need for a large party, the smaller the 
detachment told off for the enterprise, the bettor may be. the 
chance of achieving a successful surprise and the better can 
the detachment be kept in hand at the critical moment. And 
even if the sally fails m its object, if the enemy’s trenohes 
are not cleared, if his approaches cannot be blown up, if the 
little force is obliged to regain the defences with nothing to 
show for the effort it has made, no great harm will probably 
come of it. “ If we fail in only one-third of our enterprises,” 
said the Duke of Wellington, “ we should not complain, but 
make up our minds to this as a general rule.” A show of 
activity raises the spirits of troops driven to adopt a defensive 
attitude. A counter-attack of this kind shows the enemy 
that the defenders have not lost heart. 

On the other hand, if any considerable portion u{ the 
defending force assumes the offensive for a special purpose, it 
is very unfortunate if the undertaking miscarries. A failure 
under such circumstances means that an important fraction 
of the force has suffered a check, and the mural effect upon 
the troops, who from the facts of the case are working under 
depressing influences, may seriously affect their# lighting 
efficiency in the future. When a counter-attack on an im- 
portant scale is contemplated, it is imperative that tho whole 
scheme shall have been considered in all its a.spect8 and that 
its details have been worked out thoroughly. The sortie to 
Deh Khoja from Kandahar is an example of such an enterprise 
undertaken on an important scale, faffing; it amounted 
to a disastrous reverse to a force condemned practically to a 
passive defence, a part of which force had already met wth 
serious mishap at Maiwand. What occurred at Kabul in 
18il is an even more striking illustration of the danger of 
an ill-conadered and badly-executed couuter-attack. 

The British army was beginning to find itself in critical circumstances, 
in consequence very largely of a want of enterprise at the time when tho 
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groat hostile mOYement, which ended by accomplishing the annihilation 
of the force in the defiles of Jagdalak and Gandamak, had not yet come to a 
head. This being so, the ill-judged and ill-planned attacks upon the Bemaru 
heights had most calamitous results. 

On the first occasion the main object was to capture and carry off two 
guns which the enemy had planted on the heights ; but the enterprise was 
only undertaken late in the day, and its execution was hurried and ineffec- 
tive. One of the guns sent out in support stuck in a ditch, and the other 
was not given time to make any preparation. The first attack of the infantry 
on the heights failed, and they were thereupon charged and swept back by 
masses of Afghan horse. Then the British artillery opened an effective fire, 
and after a time a second attack partially succeeded and the enemy aban- 
doned the two guns. But it was by this time getting dark and the upshot 
was that only one of the Afghan pieces was brought in and the affair was 
really a failure. 

On the second occasion the attack was made before dawn. The Bemaru 
village was not captured by surprise simultaneously with the heights, as it 
should have been, and only one gun was taken out. An attack, later on, upon 
the village failed. This gave time for the enemy to swarm out of Kabul to 
attack the partially successful British troops in great force, and to drive 
them off the heights with heavy loss after a keen struggle. The army 
was demoralised by previous failure, and by the manifest mismanagement of 
the affair, and the net result of the two attempted counter-strokes against 
the ever growing Afghan forces was to still further depress the already 
shaken troops. 

With anything approaching an eq^uality of force to that ®»il8 of 
of the enemy, a passive defence is, of course, wholly inad-drferiMif not 
missihle. It may no doubt occasionally he resorted to for 
a time— sometimes with great advantage when it is intended 
to draw the hostile forces on to attack ; but it must only 
be adopted provisionally and as a temporary measure. Passive 
defence may be adopted as a ruse to tempt the enemy into 
some rash action even when the regular army is as strong as 
the enemy. It may sometimes be justifiable so as to afford 
troops a rest, or to enable supplies to be brought up in anticipa- 
tion of an active campaign, or to cover the arrival of reinforce- 
ments sufficient to act with decisive effect. Otherwise, except 
under the circumstances dealt with in earlier paragraphs 
where the regular force only represents an insignificant total in 
face of a formidable gathering of irregular warriors, passive 
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defence is out of place. The history of British small wars 
of the present generation, however, unfortunately provides 
three deplorable examples of serious defeats which can be 
directly attributable to an attitude of passive defence. In 
rHans of these cases did the circumstances restrict the troops 
to this attitude. There is every reason to believe that in 
each case active defence, if not actual attack, would have 
completely changed the complexion of affairs. 

After the failure of the attack on Laing’s Nock in the ISocr war of 1881, 
the enemy began to cut the communications of the British force facing the 
hostile position, and to raid long distances into Natal. It was decuied to 
inarch a part of the force back to Newcastle to reopen communications. N o 
sooner had this detachment left camp than the Boers, mounting their }>onies, 
moved round over the hills to intercept it ; and in tliis tlu'y succeeded. 1'he 
British force was compelled to take up a position near the Ingogo river, 
which proved to be particularly bad— a low undulation was oe<‘u[)i(‘d, an 
undulation fringed below with rocks which gave perfect cover to tlu* enemy 
while the troops were exposed on the sky line. I'hc Boc'rs, approwhing in 
small parties and making skilful use of the folds of ground to hide their 
movements, formed a ring round the position and tired on the guns and 
infantry from behind the rocks, while the British forei^ remained a passivo 
target for the hostile bullets till tlarknc‘ss closed in and put an to the 
fight. The losses wore very heavy, and the troops only succeeded in with- 
drawing to where they had come from during the night, by e.xiraordinary 
good fortune. The Boors were in no overwhelming force, they were scattered 
while the British were concentrated, and the distance to be traversed in 
a rush was small, so that everything pointed to tlio certainty that a vigorous 
charge with the bayonet would have groat ciToct. The Bo(T 8 at the point 
selected for the effort would have rushed to their mounts, for they had no 
weapons with which to meet shock tactics, and they w'ould thus have given 
the rifles of the infantry and the guns a chance which they never g(»t through- 
out the disastrous engagement. 

The eircumstanoes at Majuba hill were somewhat similar a few days 
later* The British force had during the night gaintnl the summit of this 
flat topped hill with its steep and broken sides, a hill commanding the Boer 
position at Laing’s Neck, but not within rifle range. After a momentary 
and not unjustifiable panic on discovering the British at daybreak on the 
hill above them, the Boors boldly prepared to attack it. Its sides afforded 
excellent cover, inasmuch as terraces gave rise to considerable areas of dead 
ground. The troops for the most part were drawn up on the summit away 
from the edges, only a few men being told off to fire down the slopes. The 
Boers succeeded in creeping up unobserved to immediately below a small 
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detached koppie, held by a party who flanked the face up which the main 
attempt was being made. A sudden and most effective volley practically 
cleared this koppie, and following close on the heels of the survivors, the 
Boers reached the crest. If ever there was an opportunity for a bayonet . 
charge it was this ; but in place of a counter-attack the enemy was met by 
a mere desultory fusillade, the troops were unaware that their assailants 
were not numerically a formidable body, uncertainty and the fatal feeling 
of inferiority which mere passive defence engenders led to panic, and the 
men broke and fled. It is not a pleasant story, but it is a most instructive 
one. At the Ingogo river there was the excuse for not delivering a counter • 
attack that, in crossing the 200 or 300 yards from the British position to 
where the Boers were crouching behind their rocks, serious loss must have 
occurred. On Majuba hill it was a mere matter of a rush of a few yards, 
and of keeping up the confidence of the troops by making them feel that 
if they were caught in a trap there was a way out of it. 

The other instance referred to is Maiwand. Here it was not a case of 
confronting Europeans armed with rifles in the use of which they were 
trained from childhood, but of fighting Asiatics— Asiatics in considerable 
force it is true and well supplied with guns, but none the less Asiatics. The 
British force, quitting ground where a purely defensive action might have 
been fought with some hopes of success, moved out to meet the Afghan 
army and formed up on a stony plain for battle. Ayoub Khan’s force was 
allowed to slowly deploy from column of route, and to form a line of battle 
to a certain extent enveloping the troops. The hostile guns were enabled to 
bring a concentric fire to bear on the British position, which lasted for some 
hours and demoralised the native troops, infantry and cavalry. When after 
a period of purely passive defence under trying circumstances, a great ghazi 
rush supervened, the native troops gave way and the line was completely 
broken. It is said that Ayoub Khan’s Herati regiments suffered so severely 
from the British shells that they retired twice, and that they would have 
fled at the first attack. Whether or not this be the case, there is no doubt 
that a passive defensive under such circumstances was inexcusable. The 
British Empire in India would have a very different history if a passive 
defensive attitude had been adopted at Plassey and at Meani, where the 
hostile superiority of force was far more marked than it was at Maiwand 
at the outset, and where, when the armies came in contact, the enemy was 
drawn up for battle instead of being in motion and in column of route. 

It is a reKef to turn from the consideration of passive Active 
defence, totally opposed as it generally is to the fundamental ^ 
principles upon which small wars should be conducted, to that 
of active defence. It is not always practicable to attack, and 
it is not always desirable to do so. At times regular troops will 
find themselves acting on the defensive in small wars, even 
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when tte disparity between the forces is not so marked as to 
render this necessary. When this is the case a great chance 
often presents itself of seizing upon the moment when the 
enemy is disordered by advance, to deliver a crushing counter- 
attack. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the value of 
cavalry at such a moment. When irregular warriors get into 
disorder, or when their heart fails them just when they are 
about to drive their attack home, the bravest of them are 
easily thrown into panic, and once a panic sets in they dis- 
solve into a helpless mob. Cavalry then gets its chance; 
but even if there be no cavalry a rapid and resolute advance 
of foot soldiers may achieve much, and all preparations for 
such an advance should have been made in antuiipation of the 
event. In such cases as Ahmed Khel in Afghanistan, as 
Ulundi and G-inghilovo in Zululand, and as Abu Klea, where 
the enemy approaches suddenly in great force and with much 
ferocity, the force of the attack breaks itself in the assault, 
and the survivors disperse after their onslaught lias failed— 
they do not give the regular troops time or opportunity to 
deliver a counter-attack, unless a force of cavalry be at hand 
and the terrain permit of the action of this arm. As a general 
rule, however, the hostile attack is not pushed home with such 
vigour and suddenness, and in consequence there are more 
opportunities for a telling counter-stroke. 

On the defensive a great development of fire is essential, 
and unless there is risk of a fanatical rush stroi^j reserves 
are not required. In view of the tendency of irregular oppo- 
nents to circle round the flanks these should if possible rest 
on ground very favourable for defence, or else they should be 
well protected by cavalry or guns ; at Maiwand the flanks 
were quite mZ’ofr, although the cavalry succeeded in keeping 
the enemy at a respectful distance from the one most exposed. 
It will sometimes be expedient to keep special reserves in- 
tended to deliver the counter-attack, concealed in rear of the 
fighting line. No definite rule on this head can be laid down, 
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it is seldom possible to decide in advance exactly bow and 
where a counter-attack will be delivered ; but the force should 
be so disposed as to ensure that, whenever in the course of 
the action it is proposed to change from the defensive to the 
ofEensive, there may be troops on the spot to make the counter- 
stroke with power and effect. 

The combat at Kailua in front of Langson where General N^grior de- The engage- 
feated the Chinese after the reverse suffered at Bang Bo described on p. 169 
is an excellent example of a skilfully planned active defensive. The French example of 
position is shown on the rough sketch opposite, the reserve being in rear of active 
Kailua on the right. The small entrenched camp on the left, the two re- defence, 
doubts and the village of Kailua, all formed valuable defensive pivots, so 
that the position, although commanded, was a formidable one. 

The Chinese were drawn on by the outposts as these retired into the 
plain, General K^grier having given orders to reserve fire so as to attract 
them to close quarters. They developed their principal attacks against the 
left where, encouraged by the cessation of fire on the part of the French^ 
they pressed up close to the line. Fire being then suddenly opened they lost 
heavily and fell back some distance. They, however, came on again coura- 
geously on this side in spite of heavy losses, the French always reserving 
their fire till it should be thoroughly effective. Then General N6grier 
ordered part of the reserve to move out round the right of Kailua and to 
fall upon the enemy in flank from the rear. This decided the day. The 
Chinese left was rolled up, the reverse on this side immediately caused panic, 
and the whole force fell back completely defeated. Unfortunately just as 
the day was won General Negrier was severely wounded, and the victory 
was not followed up as it should have been. 

The advantages of the square formation for meeting Adrantages 

enveloping hostile attacks, and for ensuring that a firm front 

shall be offered to an enemy, the direction of whose sudden sqwe, 

. . even when 

onslaughts can never be foreseen with certainty, will be the enemy 

pointed out and dealt with fully in Chapter XVII. 
when the direction which the hostile assault will take can be tactics, 
foreseen approximately, and when the ground is fairly open so 
that the opposing force cannot creep round the flanks and 
make a sudden rush upon the rear, the need for square for- 
mation is not so very apparent even when fighting against 
savages who charge up recklessly to close quarters. An order 
of battle in irregular line with flanks thrown hack, with the 
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cavalry ready to act on the flanks and with the guns distri- 
buted so as to ensure shell fire being brought to bear on any 
point from which the enemy is delivering a determined 
attack, is excellent. If there is a fairly good field of fire there 
should be no fear whatever of the line being broken as long as 
good fire discipline is maintained, and in such a formation 
more rifles can be brought into play and a more extended 
position can be occupied than if square be adhered to. Strong 
reserves, which seriously reduce the number of rifles in the 
front line, are always out of place ; but small local reserves are 
desirable, especially towards the flanks. 

Examples. At Ahmed Khel the enemy was found in strong forno on high ground to 
the left, and across the front, of the route which was being followed by Sir 
D. Stewart’s force marching on Ghazni, Ail the troops available wore 
formed for attack and the guns opened fire. Then a swarm of ghazis sud- 
denly charged down towards the troops, and a mass of hostile cavalry which 
had been seen on the right of the Afghan position attacked the British loft. 
The consequence of this was that the British force was at the moment of 
the hostile onslaught drawn up in a long lino with intervals, the guns being 
on the right. While the Afghan cavalry fell upon the left of tho lino, the 
fanatic swordsmen attacked tho front and centre. Tho infantry held 
their ground. On tho right the guns kept tho enemy off, although it was 
found necessary to withdraw them somewhat and to throw back this flank 
so as to form a front against tho hostile onslaught on this side ; some 
squadrons wore also sent to prolong tho line here. The attack of horse- 
men on tho left, in the meantime, had caused considerable confusion, th(i 
native cavalry being caught at such a disadvantage that the Afghan 
horsemetfwere eventually only checked by the infantry in rallying squares. 
Finally with the great development of fire which tho long line was able to 
bring to bear, the enemy was repulsed with overwhelming slaughter. 

Matters had been critical for a few moments because of the tremendously 
sudden nature of the hostile attack, for which on so large a scale previous 
operations in Afghanistan had afforded no precedent. But a defensive lino 
of battle, taken up more or less at haphazard, proved excellently adapted 
to the circumstances. And the reason of this was that it admitted of a 
great development of fire. 

At the fight ofTokar in 181^1, the Egyptian troops were suddenly 
attacked by the Mahdists in great force, but managed at the last moment 
to occupy a semi-circular position supported by tho ruined buildings of 
the old village. Formed up roughly in line, they boat off the enemy. The 
Arabs worked round the flanks, however, and caused some havoc among 
the baggage in rear. 
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Colonel SJacdonald’s brigade beat off formidable enveloping attacks at 
Khartum by dint of changes of front in lino. The combat is described on 
pp. 387, 388. 

The flanks are in fact the great difficulty. The enemy Bifflouliy as 
instinctively shirks the frontal fire of the line, and in conse- 
quenoe the attack of irregular warriors is almost always 
enveloping. Zulus, Sudanese, and Moors are all equally 
addicted to sweeping round the flanks of their opponents, and 
at Adowa the Abyssinian attacks were so dehvered as to 
envelope the separate brigades of the Italians. Guns on the 
flanks are excellent, as shown at Ahmed Khel ; but if so 
placed their fire may be lost to a great extent at the start. 

Artillery pushed out well to the front of either flank at 
the outset and withdrawn later to cover the flanks, is an 
excellent arrangement ; the objection to it is that, with troops 
which cannot thoroughly be depended upon — native auxiliaries 
for instance— the sight of the guns retiring may have a bad 
effect, and withdrawing the artillery even a small distance 
certainly gives the enemy encouragement. At Maiwand the 
withdrawal of the smooth bore guns from want of ammunition 
appears to have had a very unfortunate result. 

In discussing defensive tactics in small wars, theory must 
to a large extent take the place of teachings from actual 
campaigns. The spirit of attack animates the regular troops 
and their leaders in this warfare, and defensive actions are 
therefore the exception and not the rule. History cannot in 
fact be drawn upon to the same extent as in dealing with 
offensive tactics. 

Occupying a position and awaiting attack in it, leaves The enemy 
to the enemy the choice of fighting or not fighting. Some 
opponents when in fighting mood may be trusted to attack, 
but they can never be depended upon to do so with absolute 
certainty, and if the enemy declines action there is some 
risk of no fighting coming off, which is of course in most cases 
a most undesirable consummation. Therefore when a 
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position is held in. these campaigns in the hope that it will 
he attacked, arrangements should generally have been made 
to quit it and to assume the offensive in case the opponents 
shirk the engagement. The Mahdists seldom showed dis- 
inclination for battle at the outset of a campaign, but the 
action at Agordat in 1893 shows that even these reckless 
fanatics could not always be tempted into assaulting a position 
which had been prepared to meet their attack. 

In preparation for the advance of a large force of the enemy, the Italian 
troops had occupied and prepared a position for defence. The Mahdist 
army approached, but passed by on the other side. The Italian general 
determined to force a fight, so he moved out of his position towards the 
hostile army. Under the altered circumstances the Dervishes at once 
accepted battle. The enemy attacked with great spirit, compelling the 
Italians to fall back a little with the loss of their guns by the suddenness 
of the onset. Then, however, the ellfisct of arms of precision spet'tlily 
began to tell, the troops advanced again, recovering the guns, and in the end 
coinplet<jly dispersed the enemy. 

It sometimes comes about that a body of regular troops 
falling back before irregular warriors, can turn the tide by 
occupying a strong position. As, however, some special 
points with regard to retreats deserve notice and can best be 
dealt with in a separate chapter, defensive tactics under such 
special conditions will be most advantageously treated under 
that heading. The whole question of the defensive in small 
wars is wrapped up very much with that of squares and of 
defence works. A brave and enterprising enemy acting in 
masses brings about the system of laagers, zeribas, and squares. 
But as a rule the antagonists with whom regular troops have 
to cope in small wars, do not fight in this fashion and they 
should be attacked without hesitation unless very strong 
grounds exist for not doing so. Eesolute initiative is the 
secret of success. A defensive attitude is generally unsound 
in principle, and it is not assumed in practice without good 
tewn by a leader who understands how to deal with irregular 
warriors. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Pursuits and retreats. 

The question of puisuits and retreats is in small wars to no Baemy not 
small degree influenced by a peculiarity of irregular warriors, 
so marked in most cases as to be a distinctive characteristic, parsxdtit^ 
This is that after the first excitement they are slow at following followmg up 
up a victory and that on the other hand they are not prepared 
for being vigorously pursued if beaten. “Nothing,” saysiftriiunphant. 
Lord Wolseley, “will demoralize the undisciplined enemy 
more than rapidity of movement and an unhesitating display 
of energy and a constantly renewed and prolonged effort on 
your part. If he on his part obtains a victory, its very success 
seems to exhaust him and render his subsequent movements 
slow. He halts to plunder or to rejoice over his victory, and is 
correspondingly dazed and panic-stricken if, when you obtain 
a success, it operates upon you in difierent fashion and 
quickens your movements and gives increased energy to the 
blows you follow it up with.” 

Irregular warriors once defeated are so apt to become panic- Xhev 
stricken, that regular troops following in pursuit can generally 
act with great boldness ; this applies not only to savages and diffiouit to 
semi-dvilised races, but also to guerillas of a higher type. 

But, on the other hand, the rapidity with which such opponents 
naturally make off renders effective pursuit very difficult. 

Irregular warriors when beaten on the battle-field withdraw 
at first with the utmost celerity and vanish from the scene of 
conflict with quite dramatic suddenness; but after having 
gone some miles they do not anticipate bdng followed up 
and they are greatly dismayed if they do not then find them- 
.selves safe. This being so, it is obvious that a force of cavalry 
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at hand on the battle-field, ready to be launched against the 
enemy when he gives way, is most essential ; otherwise the 
extreme mobility of the fugitives enables them to evade 
their pursuers. To have a few parties of horsemen ready to 
follow up is a most important point if a decisive tactical 
triumph is contemplated— more so than is the case in regular 
warfare. Undisciplined forces when beaten become a mere 
flying rabble at the mercy of the troopers, and travel too fast 
for infantry to get on terms with them. In small wars the lack 
of mounted troops for this purpose has often been greatly felt. 
In the early days of the Indian Mutiny, during General Have- 
lock’s advance from Allahabad to Cawnpore, and afterwards 
from Cawnpore to Lucknow, want of cavalry prevented the 
full fruits of the brilliant successes gained over the rebels in 
successive fights from being reaped. After the fight at 
Kwintana in Kaffir-land in 1877, again mentioned on p. 232, 
the small force of mounted men was insufficient to carry 
out an efiective pursuit. Hicks Pasha had no cavalry at 
Marabia when his square so signally defeated the Mahdists ; 
once these were out of range of guns and rifles they were 
safe. 

But it must not be supposed that because, to start with, 
infantry finds itself quite unable to catch irregular warriors 
who have been vanquished in combat, it should necessarily 
on this account despair of coming up with them again. If 
there be no cavalry available to keep the enemy on the move 
there is always considerable probability of hostile bodies 
never dreaming that the victors will have the energy and 
resolution to push on again immediately after their triumph, 
collecting again after havii^ fled panic-stricken for some miles. 
When undisciplined forces, who have been driven pell-mell 
from their ground, and who have reassembled some distance 
from the battle-field thinking that their rapid flight has 
secured them from further attack for a time, suddenly see 
the troops pressing on them, they realise that they are dealing 
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with, a foe who means bnsiaess. A strenuous pursuit, even if 
it he slow, always has a great effect. 

It is impossible to insist too strongly on the importance iTeedforgmt 
of determined and vigorous pursuit. The remarkable achieve- 
ments of small British forces in the Indian Mutiny were largely 
the result of the extraordinary efiorts of all ranks to make 
every successive victory as complete as possible by following 
up the defeated mutineers relentlessly. Great liberties can be 
taken by mere handfuls of men m these cases, owing to the 
inevitable demoralization of irregular warriors after they have 
been beaten. Still, opposed to wily antagonists it is weU to 
make sure that they really are beaten and are not playing some 
trick ; it is advisable to keep a careful look out for ambushes 
even when the foe appears to be in full flight. 

A good instance of this energetic following np of the enemy is supplied 
by the sequel to Sir 0. Campheirs victory at Cawnpore. The cavalry and 
horse artillery had, before the action, been sent to make a long detour 
so as to be ready to fall upon the hostile line of retreat; but owing to 
mistaking the route they were not at hand when the mutineers broke. The 
infantry could do nothing, so Sir C. Campbell took a field battery and with 
his own staff and escort dashed after the enemy. Several guns were 
captured and fortunately, just when the swarms of fugitives were becoming 
too thick for this singular pursuing force to continue its intrepid career, the 
missing mounted troops turned up and completed what had been so well 
begun. 

Owing to tke rapid flight of icregular warriors after a Detached 
reverse, it is often expedient before commencing the action linf of ^ 

to have a detached force thrown well round the hostile flank retreat, 
ready to pounce down upon the enemy when he retreats. 

This is an extension of the principle, already enunciated in 
the chapter on Tactics of Attack, of flank attacks which will 
bring part of the force within striking distance of the oppo- 
nent’s rear. There is, of course, the risk which attends all 
detached movements, that the force designed to strike in on 
the hostile line of retreat may not for some reason reach its 
place in time — ^the cases of Cawnpore above mentioned, and 
of AU Musjid referred to on p. 168, might be cited as 
(10830) 0 
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examples. But a manoeuvre of this class if brought oS 
successfully can hardly fail to add greatly to the completeness 
of the victory, and it may prove to be the only means of striking 
at the enemy when in retreat. When such an arrangement 
forms part of the scheme of operations, it is of course advisable 
that the detached troops should keep their presence concealed 
to the last possible moment owing to the terror which un- 
disciplined forces always display if their rear is threatened ; a 
premature appearance may upset the whole plan of action. 
Tendency ot It has already been remarked that in this class of war- 
dlpeSn ail effective pursuit is rendered especially difficult by the 
direction?, tendency of the enemy to disperse in all direction? when 
defeated. The fact that some of the adversaries met with in 
these campaigns evince extraordinary courage does not much 
affect this. Fanatics who attack with the most reckless daring 
are in this respect little better than the most cowardly among 
the lower races, once they see that victory is hopeless and the 
battle over, it becomes with them a genuine sauve tpii •peut. 
It is an inconvenient habit of irregular warriors that if they 
get a moment’s respite after defeat they conceal their arms 
and pose as harmless people of the country, in which r61e 
they cannot well be molested by the troops — this frequently 
occurred in the Indian Mutiny, and it happened also after 
the battle of Kandahar. The tendency of the enemy to dis- 
solve completely, makes pursuit in certain respects especially 
difficult ; but it must not be forgotten that it benefits the 
regular troops in that very small parties can venture great 
distances afield when following up a beaten foe. In any 
case it imposes upon the commander, and upon subordinates 
who may see an opportunily of acting decisively, the duty 
of following up a success instantly so as if possible to come 
up with the fi^tives before they have time to scatter and 
elude their pursuers. 

The terrain is of course frequently such as to render effective 
pursuit virtually impossible. Cavalry can very rarely act in 
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the Indian hills, and infantry is soon out-distanced by the agile 
tribesmen. In the bush it is simply impossible to keep up witht 
the enemy in flight. In such theatres of war as Daghestan 
and Trans-caucasia, as New Zealand and Aehin, as Dahomej^ 
and Ashanti, victories have rarely been completed by a 
successful pursuit. In hill warfare and in bush warfare this 
difficully as to following up successes is in fact one of the chief 
obstacles in the way of a decisive campaign. 

If by any chance the enemy retreats in some semblance 
of order, guns and cavalry have a great chance just as is the 
case in regular warfare. Such conditions are somewhat 
unusual. When they occur the pursuit must be executed 
with no less vigour than when the enemy has dispersed ; care 
must however be taken that the troops following up the 
fugitives do not become too much broken up ; the operation 
must in fact be kept thoroughly under control. The object 
of pursuit is to convert the retreat into a rout and to give a 
coup de grace to the formation and the cohesion of the beaten 
force, already seriously shaken by what has gone before. For Use of cavalry 
such work horse artillery in association with cavalry is of 
course invaluable if the ground be suitable ; in the Indian Pursuit. 
Mutiny this combination on more than one occasion achieved 
most striking results in pursuit. 

The affair at Jaora-Alipore after the defeat of Taatia Topi at Gwalior by 
Sir H. Rose is a remarkable example. 600 sabres and a horse artillery 
battery under Colonel Napier were, after some delay, sent in pursuit of the 
rebels. The enemy was found 4,000 strong, with 25 guns posted in a 
favourable position. But the stand was of short duration, the rebels being 
routed with the loss of all their guns and baggage. 


The conduct of a retreat is justly held to be, the most Eetreats. 
trying of all operations of war. It is always easier to play a 
winning than a losing game, no matter who may be the 
opponent. But in face of irregular warriors retrograde move- 
ments present certain features of special difBculty. 

( 10830 ) * 0 2 
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DifRcultj- Eetreat after a reverse at the hands of such antagonists is 
off geEierally rendered particularly awkward by the necessity of 
^ carrying off the wounded. This is of course always indis- 

pensable when fighting against uncivilized foes. It constitutes 
one of the greatest difficulties which regular troops have to 
contend with in hill warfare. It is also a serious impediment 
to their operations in bush warfare, and even in open country 
the presence of a convoy of wounded with an array retreating 
in face of adversaries who massacre all who fall into their 
hands, greatly aggravates the anxieties of a situation which 
is, at the best, an unfavourable one. It is always desirable, 
when it can be done with safety, to send off the sick and 
those who have been placed hors dti oottibfd in action well in 
advance before the retirement commences. But if the 
enemy be in a position to envelope the flanks or to strike in 
on the line of retreat, or if— as was the case at Maiwand and 
Adowa— the people of the country through which the with- 
drawal takes place offer hostility, it is obviously unsafe to 
detach the helpless from the immediate protection of the 
army. It may even be necessary to adopt the awkward 
square formation in- such a case, and the retirement of the 
whole force is sure to be retarded very seriously. 

Eetreat draws One of the most unfortunate results of the retreat of a 
the^p*tho for®® of regulars engaged with uncivilized antagonists is that 

wayerers in ■jands to convert the waverers in the hostile ranks into active 
the hostile . . . , - , . , . . , . 

ranh. participants in the fighting. It is very generally the case in this 

class of warfare that when a fight is imminent, crowds of the 

people of the country assemble at a safe distance to watch its 

course, ready to join in the fray if their compatriots should gain 

the upper hand. If the disciplined army achieves a victory 

they quietly disperse, but if it is defeated tiiey are the first to 

rush down upon it and to inflict all the injury they can. Many 

examples of this might be given— the case of the attempted 

relief of Kahan mentioned on p. 61 is a typical one. At 

Charatia the bills all round the scene of conflict were crowned 
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■with tribesmen ■who would ha'ye at once thrown themselves 
into the m§14e had Sir P. Eoberts’ slender force failed to drive 
the Afghan troops from their formidable position. In the 
combat at Tokar in 1891 only part of the Dervish assem- 
blage actually attacked the Egyptian troops, the remainder 
held off aloof waiting for the result of the sudden rush which 
Osman Digna had arranged. The commander of a body of ' 
disciplined troops who finds himself obl^ed to retreat from a 
battle-field is very likely to find the forces which have already 
successfully opposed him doubled, and even trebled, just when 
that most difficult of all operations of war, a retreat, has to be 
commenced. 

Numbers of instances might be cited to prove the eager- Enemy’s 
ness of irregular warriors to take immediate advantage 
their adversaries’ retreat. Their efforts may soon relax in&Uowupa 
pursuit, but at the outset this is full of energy and confidence. 

If the regular troops recoil before them they swoop do^wn 
exultiugly upon the foes whom they think they have 
overthrovm. In the excitement of supposed ■victory their 
leaders lose what little control over them they had. The 
change is instantaneous. One moment, as they feel the 
pressure of discipline and superior armament weighing 
hea^vily upon them, they are dejected, demoralized, bent 
chiefly on escape. The next, when they see their dreaded 
adversaries halt and turn, they become stirred ■with the ■wildest 
enthusiasm and rush out recklessly giving their pent-up 
ferocity full vent. 

At Denghil Tepe in 1876, the Turkomans, who hsid been utterly dis- Examples, 
heartened by the Russian bombardment, and who had only manned the 
ramparts of their fortress in despair when they found themselves hemmed 
in, no sooner saw the assaulting columns falling back in confusion, than 
they charged out furiously after the Russian troops. Their counter-attack 
was delivered with tremendous force, and had it not been for the guns, 

Lomakin’s little army might have been not only defeated but destroyed. 

Yet up to this moment the Turkomans had shown little inclination to 
meet their antagonists in battle. 

The final advance of the Afghans at Maiwand, after they had for some 
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hours hesitated to deliver an attack, seems to have been to a certain extent 
brought aboxit by the retirement of some smooth bore guns ; these ran 
short of ammunition and were therefore ordered out of action. 

At the remarkable action of Bang Bo, near Langson in Tonkin in 1885 
referred to in Chapter XII, a French attack upon sonxc Chinese entrench- 
ments failed, almost for the first time during the campaign. The Chinese 
were much disheartened by successive defeats at this time. No sooner, 
however, did they see the hostile assaulting columns in retreat, than they 
came out after them and followed them up eagorly-rso much so that the 
French were not only repulsed but nearly suffered a very serious disaster. 

In 185*2, a large gathering of the Mohmnnd tribe collected in the hills 
north of Shabkliadar, a fort near Pesliawur where Sir C. Campbell was in com 
mand of the troops. One afternoon a large number of the enemy threatened 
a raid down from the hills into the plains and they actually advanced some 
distance on to the level. Sir C. Campbell issued from the fort with a small 
force of cavalry and two horse artillery guns, and, attacking the tribesmen 
in flank on fairly open ground, drove them into the hills with considerable 
loss. But as the evening began to close in, Sir Colin was obliged to fall 
back. The Mohmunds no sooner observed this than they turned batik and 
followed up the little British fori‘c with great spirit, so much so that the 
guns were obliged several times to unlimber and fire grapt* shot. T'ho force, 
however, regained the fort without serious loss. 

But if irregulars are keen in pursuit at the start their ardom 
soon cools and their energy is short lived. 1 n the first enthusiasm 
of victory they are wildly excited and enthusiastic in 
pursuit, at the first symptoms of wavermg in the ranks of 
the troo])S even those in the hostile ranks who have been 
hanging back irresolute and afraid, pluck up courage and are 
ready to dash to the front with the bravest. But, on the 
other hand, after the first flush of victory their enthusiasm 
rapidly dies away, the tension slackens and the temptation 
to stop and plunder becomes too great to resist. Such enemies 
do not grasp the importance of making their triumph com- 
plete and enduring ; if the leaders realise it they fail to keep 
their followers up to the mark. Once the battle is won un- 
disciplined warriors think their task is over, most of them thirst 
for loot and those who do pursue do so in leisurely fashion, 
allowing the vanquished army to elude their clutcW It is 
not only savages and Asiatics who display this peculiarity, 
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guerillas and insurgents have often shown the same tendency* 

Many esramples might be quoted, but the following will serve. 

After the very disastrous reverse suffered iu the second attack on the Examples. 
Bemaru hills near Kabul by the British in 1841, the troops, although com- 
pletely demoralized, were not followed up by the Afghans right back to the 
cantonments as they should have been. Had the enemy acted with vigour 
the whole army might have been destroyed. 

Early in the Mutiny, after the outbreak of Dinapore, when the muti- 
neers had gone off to Arrah and were besieging the little handful of Euro- 
peans at that place, a party was despatched from the cantonment to attempt 
the relief of the garrison by a night march. The force after marching 
unopposed in the dark to near Arrah, fell into an ambush, was surprised and 
was routed. But, nevertheless, the remnants of the detachment succeeded in 
getting back to their boats many miles off on the Ganges, and they escaped to 
Dinapore. Had the rebels pursued with determination the whole party, 
already exhausted by a trying night march, must have been annihilated. 

The Afghan pursuit after Maiwand was feeble to a degree. For a mile or 
two the enemy followed up with the utmost determination and the 66th 
regiment, in endeavouring to stem the hostile advance by retiring fighting and 
with deliberation, suffered ovewhelming losses ; but as soon as that portion 
of the infantry which maintained a bold front was disposed of and the Afghan 
tactical triumph was complete, their pursuit slackened. A good deal of 
loss was suffered by the defeated troops on the way back to Kandahar 
from villagers, but little from Ayoub Khan’s army. 

After the French reverse at Bang Bo near the Tonkin frontier in 1885, 
the Chinese had a great opportunity of irreparably injuring the beaten force 
by a vigorous pursuit. But they followed up slowly and hesitated to 
press their antagonists close. This gave General N6grier’s troops time to 
recover from defeat, and to meet the victors on level terms at Kailua a 
few days later, where an ample revenge was taken for the misfortune of 
Bang Bo. 

After the battle of Adowa the Abyssinians made no attempt at an 
organized pursuit, although in their ranks were included formidable bodies 
of horse. The Italian troops happily ceased to be molested within a very 
few miles of the scene of disaster, except by the inhabitants of the district 
they were traversing, who turned out to harass the fugitives and to cut up 
stragglers although they gave formed bodies of soldiers a wide berth. 

In the later stages of the South African war it happened on numerous 
occasions that detached British forces or independent columns were obliged 
to retire before Boer commandos or gatherings, often after having suffered 
to a certain extent a reverse. The Boers were, when they chose, very 
unpleasant as pursuers ; they moved with great rapidity and dash, and as 
the British side was always hampered with a certain amount of transport, 
its extrication was often a source of great difficulty. But they seldom stuck 
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to their work for long, and would sometimes abandon pursuit just wher 
matters were begiiming to look very ugly for the retreating force* 

Where r^ular forces have been completely annihilatecl 
in these campaigns, as occurred to Hicks Pasha’s army in 
the Sudan, the circumstances have generally been such that 
the beaten army was so placed that retreat was impossible. 
In the steppes Russian forces have similarly disappeared, 
victims of the enormous distances which in such a territory 
must be traversed to achieve a military object. The retreat 
from Kabul in 1841-42 was through difficult mountain 
defiles and gorges infested with foes ; the gradual extinction 
of the doomed army was far more due to the tribesmen 
between the Afghan capital and Gandamak than to the 
forces of Akbai Khan which followed at its heels. It must be 
remembered that the retreats which so often take place in hill 
warfare and which are frequently attended by serious loss are 
mere local movements as a rule ; they exemplify eagerness 
on the part of the enemy at the commencement of the retfre- 
mwit rather than obstinacy in a prolonged pursuit. 

The critical time is, therefore, as a rule the commencement 
of the retrograde movement, especially in hill warfare, as 
pointed out further on, on p. 328. It is then that the enemy is 
eager and determined and that the foemen, coming on in great 
force, their fleetness of foot brings them easily to close quarters. 
It is generally essential to conduct the retreat as a whole 
with deliberation, and to offer as bold a front to the enemy as 
possible, because any precipitation will only tend to draw down 
greater hostile bodies upon the troops. At the initial stage 
the movement cannot be too deliberate, except when it is a 
case of slipping off unexpectedly ; the slightest haste or flurry 
may prove frtal. At this period the presence of a few guns 
is simply invaluable to a regukr army ; they can keep the 
enemy at bay and can then retire very rapidly to a fresh 
petition and come into action again. In the later stages of 
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generally formed part of each column, 'was to keep the enemy 
at a distance in case of a retirement. Cavalry and mounted 
infantry can act ■with great effect as long as the enemy does 
not consist of mounted men, owing to the fact that they can 
maintain their ground longer than foot soldiers -without risking 
being permanently separated from the main body, and can on 
this account guarantee to the rest of the force a good start 
when the retrograde movement is initiated. 

When an army retires thus in face of opposition a rearguard General 
is always formed to keep the enemy at hay ; the need for this 
is the same in small wars as in campaigns between disciplined 
armies. But before referring to the special duties of the rear 
guard and to the great importance of the main body keeping 
touch with it, it ■wiU not be out of place to quote the instruc- 
tions of a French commander who a few years ago achieved a 
notable success in iciegular warfare, as to the general conduct 
of retreats in such operations. General Duchesne’s memoran- General 
dum to his officers at the commencement of Ids campaign in orders*"** 
Madagascar contains recommendations which very happily 
sum up the principles on which such a movement should be 
conducted. 


“ Jid^eat — principle, retirement is always a mistake. Against an 
enemy suck as this expeditionary force is going to encounter, real danger 
only commences with retreat. A force which can advance no further 
should halt on commanding ground as near as possible to the enemy, 
should entrench itself, and should await reinforoements. 

“ If, in altogether exceptional circumstances, retreat cannot be avoided, 
three or four positions in Echelon should be occupied by small parties (a 
section at the most), covering all paths which are practicable, and capable 
of being evacuated without one party masking another. At the given signal 
the line falls back unmasking the most advanced of these positions, the 
troops in which will thereupon fire volleys ; under this protection the line 
will retire slowly, reforming at the same time. When out of range of fire 
it will resume the order of march. The parties left in position will retire 
one after the other, covered by the fire of those most in rear. 

" It is a good thing in such a case to place a section of artillery in a position 
from which it can retire under cover, with some rounds ready to delay 
the enemy by rapid fire.” 
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This conveys the idea of how a retreat would (iommence 
when a disciplined force falls back in presence of irregulars. 
The covering troops must be posted beforehand in well chosen 
positions, so arranged that the bulk of the army retires through 
the intervals. The movement mast be conducted slowly and 
deliberately, and great care must be taken not to mask the fire 
of the detachments left to hold their ground facing the enemy. 
These have a very difficult task to perform, and the period 
during which the main body is withdrawng from contact 
\\ith the hostile forces is a most critical one, any error 
perhaps leading to a deplorable disaster. The covering troops 
must be disposed so as to shield the Hanks if there is any 
probability of the enemy working roimd with the idea of throw- 
ing hostile bodies athwart the line of retreat, it must be 
remembered that when the necessity for retirement has been 
foreseen betimes, these covering troops can often bo posted on 
very favourable ground and should bo in a position to act 
wth coolness and determination. They become the rear 
guard of the retreating array, and their responsibility is only 
beginning when the main body passes through them. 

Note as It must be understood that the system laid down by 

of very General Duchesne, and which is generally applicable to 

adromries ®®®® withdrawals 

wk) rely on in face of an enemy like the Zulus or the ghazi. Such warriors, 

■ trustii^ as they do to shook tactics, would make short work 
of isolated detachments in echelon or any other formation. 
Retiring before antagonists of this class some form of square 
formation for the whole force is almost indispensable. The 
entire force must move in the compactest formation possible, 
and it should be understood that the remarks contained in 
the following paragraphs dealing with rear guards are not 
generally applicable to the conditions which combat with 
antagonists of the “fuzzy wuzzy” type or with swarms of 
irregular horse, necessarily involve. 
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No matter what class of adversary be pursuing, the duty Bear guards, 
of a rear guard to a retreating array is a most trying one. In 
regular warfare it must at times even sacrifice itself to save 
the main body ; in small wars, on the other hand, it would very 
-seldom be called upon to do this. The fate of a force which 
sacrifices itself in regular warfare is military destruction — over- 
whelming loss in the first place, then surrender at discretion. 

But in conflict with savages and semi-civilized opponents, 
and even in many cases with guerillas in a civilized country, 
there is.no such thing as surrender. The fate of the force 
which sacrifices itself in a small war is in most cases actual 
destruction, and it is only in very exceptional cases that any 
body of troops can be expected to undergo this. Moreover, 
owing to the tendency of the enemy to work round the flanks, 
and owing to the fact that retreat in one of these campaigns 
implies almost necessarily a march through districts infested 
with guerillas and where the whole population is up in arms 
■and stirred to action by the exhilarating spectacle of the 
invaders retiring, it follows that, if a rear guard allows itself 
to get separated far from the main body, it will almost in- 
evitably be out off. This being the case, it is, under ordinary 
circumstances, the duty of the main body to keep touch vidth 
the rear guard, the relations between them differing in small 
wars from what is generally accepted as correct in operations 
more m rigle. It is not in accordance with the theory of 
rear guard action in this class of warfare that it should halt 
and force the enemy to deploy— the enemy generally pursues 
as a great irregular swarm without military formation. The 
object is to keep the foe at bay, and to do so more or less on 
the move. 

In small wars, contrary to what is generally accepted as Imprtanceof 
correct in regular warfare, a rear guard is in fact almost always t^i^ouoh 
entitled to count on support from the main body. Their duties 
in regard to each other, therefore, differ very materially from 
what is ordinarily laid down in books on modem tactics. In 
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regular warfare the great object being for the bulk of the army 
to be relieved from procure of pursuit, this presses on at its 
best pace ; in the meantime the rear guard conforms to its 
movements as far as practicable, halting when necessary and 
thereby compelling the enemy to change from column of route 
to order of battle — a process which means delay. But re- 
treating in face of irregular warriors, the rear guard cannot be 
left in the lurch ; it must keep on the move and the main 
body has to conform its pace to that of the troops left behind 
to hold the enemy in check. This is a very important point, 
and one which is sometimes overlooked. Indeed it is perhaps 
even more important in retreat than it is when advancing, to 
keep the whole force compact and well in hand. If the enemy 
means mischief— that such opponents are not always keen in 
pursuit has been pointed out in an earlier paragraph— he will 
work round the flanks. The adversary far exceeds the regular 
troops in mobility so that these cannot evade him if he does 
not wish them to. Therefore if gaps occur between main 
body and rear guard the enemy will almost inevitably break in, 
separating the two, and as this exposes the tail of the main 
body there will be trouble. Occasions will of course occur 
when a small rear guard may be left to hold some particular 
point for some special reason. But under ordinary circumstances 
the main body must keep touch with it, and tins must be 
very careful not to let the enemy work round the flanks and 
cut off connection with the troops especially detailed to guard 
its own rear. In hill warfare, where rear guard duties are 
especially trying, the importance of keeping touch cannot 
be overrated; but this point will be again dealt with in 
Chapter XIX. 

Wia*d»wal The piindple on which rear guards should retire is different 
*■ in the case of small wars from the prindple on wMch this 
difficult manoeuvre should be carried out whmi both sides 
consist of regular troops. In modem tactics the accepted 
method is for the rear guard to deploy from time to time, 
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to compel the pursuers to do likewise, and then to rapidly 
fall back by march route to another position. The rear guard 
operates as it were spasmodically, alternating between a bold 
stationary attitude and a hasly withdrawal more or less 
intact. But retiring before irregular warriors a rear guard 
must generally be handled on quite different lines. 

In small wars the principle is that the rear guard is con- 
stantly on the move, one fraction of it always covermg the 
withdrawal of the remainder. The idea is always to present 
a bold front to the enemy with a portion of the rear guard. 
The whole of it must never be on the move at once. Some 
detachments must be drawn up in position and standing still 
while the remainder pass them, ready in turn to halt so as to 
protect the withdrawal of those left behind. The exact 
method of course depends upon all manner of conditions — 
nature of terrain, composition of rear guard, activity of 
enemy, and so on — ^but the imderlying principle of mutual 
co-operation between the troops on the move and those at 
the halt remains the same. Sometimes guns can be sent off 
first to take up a position further back and to cover the 
infantry which holds its ground while the artillery is on the 
move. At other times the enemy may be checked momen- 
tarily by the threat or actual attack of cavalry while the 
other arms take up a new position. Or again it may simply 
be a case of infantry detachments passing through Sach 
other’s intervals. But in any case a considerable portion of 
the rear guard will always be on the march, and there will 
be a constant retrograde movement in progress. 

It has been laid down in an earlier paragraph that a 
retreat must be carried out deliberately, because any precipi- 
tation will tend to encourage the enemy and to render the pur- 
suit more deadly. This same principle holds good as regards 
the rate of progress of the rear guard as a whole, but not 
necessarily with regard to the actual pace of its component 
parts. The detachments in immediate contact with the 
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hostile warriors must generally, when the time comes for them 
to fall back, make the best speed they can, trusting to the 
fire of the covering troops. As a matter of fact the spectacle 
of troops hurrying off is very likely to draw the enemy on, 
and to cause the more intrepid spirits among the pursuers to 
expose themselves. 

Field gims and cavalry can of course get away easily 
enough if the flanks are safe, but infantry do not iind this so 
easy. Still there is not merely the feeling of support, there 
is a very genuine support to the fugitives in the existence of 
covering detachments standing firm and possibly able to bring 
an effective cross fire to bear on the ground being evacuated. 
But that does not alter the fact that these fugitives, if they be 
infantry, must as a general rule move at a double, and they 
may be obliged to run as fast as ever they can. The enemy is 
generally very fleet of foot, and the men left behind at the 
extreme tail of the retreating army cannot use their arms when 
they are in the act of falling back ; they may, moreover, 
mask the fire of the units supporting them. It is especially 
in MU and bush warfare that this system has to be adopted, 
for in such operations the detachments left behind to the 
last generally consist of mere handfuls of men. Its value 
was fully ^tablished in the hiU fighting on the Indian frontier 
in 1897. The instructions in “ Combined Training ” only 
tou^ very briefly on the subject of rear guards in savage 
warfare; its general instructions as to rearguards hardly 
meet the case of irregular operations and do not take into 
aecoimt the very rapid movements of savages. The question 
will be again referred to in Chapters XIX and XX dealing 
with hill and jungle fighting. 

On the veld in 1901-02 it often happened that rear guards 
consisting mainly if not entirely of mounted troops, had to 
keep pursuing Boers in check. The principles as to with- 
drawal laid down above were then adapted to the special 
peculiarities of the ease. Some detachments held the foe at a 
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distance while others hurried on to take up new positions. 

If the rear guard resisted too long it was outflanked, if it did 
not resist long enough the enemy got close to the baggage or 
whatever was being herded home. Its manoeuvres as a whole 
consisted of part of it heiug constantly on the move and of 
none of it halting for long. The forces generally being small 
practically the whole of the combatants often formed the 
rear guard, while the carts, wagons and impedimenta retired 
at their best speed out of danger. 

If the worst comes to the worst and the rear guard finds Connter- 
itself cut off and severely pressed, a bold counter-attack will 
often retrieve the situation. If this counter-attack can be tte wisest 
combined with the seizure of some valuable tactical pivot 
offering advantages for defence, it will sometimes bring the 
pursuers completely to a standstill. It must, however, be 
remembered that when the rear guard, or part of it, thus 
transforms its attitude from one of steady retrograde move- 
ment into one of temporary advance or of standing fast, 
the rearmost troops of the retiring main body, and also the 
connecting links between this and the rear guard, run great 
risk of being assailed in great force, because the enemy is sure 
to be working round the flanks of the rear guard. Moreover 
there* is a probability that the main body will move on some 
distance before it realizes that the rear guard is no longer 
following it, and that the tear guard will in consequence be 
left isolated and without support. All these points must be 
carefully weighed when the decision is being taken. The 
maintenance of touch between all parts of the force and skilful 
arrangements on the part of those in command may obviate 
these inconveniences and dangers ; but they ate very likely 
to occur and to create an awkward situation, especially so in 
hill warfare. 

The question of retirements in lull warfare will he again 
dealt with in Chapter XIX, and will be illustrated by recent 
examples. But the value of a sudden assumption of the 
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offensive when a rear guard is in serious danger will often be 
so great, and it is so desirable to emphasize its importance, that 
the following episode from the Tirah campaign may well be 
related here. It was a very remarkable feat of arms ; more- 
over a minor disaster which attended the operation serves to 
show the awkward position in which detachments between a 
rear guard and its main body may be placed owing to touch 
having been lost. 

A brigade Iiad been sent on detached duty into the Waran valley, and 
after completing its work there was rejoining the rest of the army in Maidan* 
In doing so the brigade had to cross the Tsori Kandao Pass over the hills 
which separate the two valleys. 

As the for(X> quitted its bivouacs the Ourkhas were* left as rear guard, 
while the 16th Sikhs were told off to hold the kotal which was about half way. 
The main body and baggage moved off early, and the latter reached Maidan 
almost unmolested. The Gurkhas, however, wore pressed from the com- 
mencement of the retirement right up to the top of the kotal ; then they 
marched on leaving the 15th Sikhs to cover the retirement. As the Sikhs 
began to draw in their picquets from tho heights above the pass the Afridis, 
as was their wont> grew bolder and bolder, and^ taking advantage of the cover 
of a wood hard by, they crept down close to tho rear guard. One company 
as it withdrew was suddenly charged by a crowd of swordsmen— almost the 
only occasion during the campaign on which the Afridis attempted a mode 
of fighting for which Pathans wore formerly noted. But those who 
participated in this rush paid dearly for their temerity, the Sikh company 
meeting them with steady musketry and being most opportunely reinforced 
by another company. The carrying off of the wounded was, however, 
becoming a matter of serious difficulty ; so reinforcements were asked for. 
These arrived in the shape of two oompanles of Dorsets and of several 
companies of the 36th Sikhs under Lioui-Colonel Haughton, who assumed 
command and who withdrew his force down the hiU without much loss. 

It was now getting dusk. The pursuit had been checked effectually. 
All the wounded had been sent on well in advance, and Colonel Haughton 
was debating how best to get through the awkward ground which lay at the 
foot of the hills, when suddenly the rear guard found itself fired into ifrom all 
sides. The Afridis had learnt the danger of attacking the Sikhs in the open 
from their experience near the kotal, and had seen no chance of employing 
their tactics effectually in view of the skilful dispositions adopted as the 
rear-guard descended the slopes, but they had evidently been creeping round 
the fianks and now hoped to reap the benefit. There were still some miles of 
awkward ground to traverse. Night was closing in. The terrain hard by 
was inteiseoted and broken. The situation was perilous and the outlook 
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none too promising, but the resolute and skilful leadership of the commander 
averted the danger that was threatening. 

Colonel Haughton perceived that the moment had come for a bold 
stroke. A heavy fire was being poured in from some houses 300 yards off 
to the flank. He flred bayonets, and took his men against them with a rush. , 

The Dorsets and Sikhs were upon the tribesmen almost before these realised 
what was impending. Some of the buildings were captured without very 
serious loss. Then, making the best of such defensive capabilities as 
the dwellings offered, the rear guard passed the night where it was, hemmed 
in to a certain extent and under fire, but nevertheless in comparative safety. 

At daylight it withdrew without much molestation and met the relieving 
force which had been sent out to its assistance. 

But although the rear guard had by its well-timed counter-stroke saved 
itself from a situation full of peril, one most unfortunate episode had oo“ 
ourred which could not have been foreseen. When reinforcements were 
pushed up to help the 15th Sikhs, a half company of Dorsets had been left 
to hold a well-placed house near the road, so as to act as a point d^appui for 
the rear guard to retire on. The point where Colonel Haughton delivered 
his counter-attack and where he passed the night was some little distance 
short of the post which the half company had occupied ; but this party, 
hearing movements along the road below it, mistook the passers by for 
the rear guard, and, retiring from its house under this false impression, 
it suffered very severely in making its way to camp in the dark 

Retreat is always a difficult operatiou, but regular troops Conclusion, 
obliged to fall back are iu an especially awkward position 
in small wars. In warfare on tbe Continent between 
civiEzed armies, pursued and pursuers move at approxi- 
mately tke same pace, and if the retreating infantry keeps 
an unshaken front it has not very much to fear even from 
the pursuing cavalry. But this is not the case in small wars, 
where the enemy can always easily outpace the infantry. 

Therefore battalions, companies, or sections left to form front 
agaiost the foes hanging on the rear of the retreating army, 
while the remainder move off, find it most difficult to extri- 
cate themselves when once embroiled. It is a most trying 
operation for the best troops ; but it is a point in their favour 
that, if they come through the ordeal of the first hour or two 
with success, they can generally hope to escape serious molesta- 
tion afterwards. The tribesmen of the Indian hills have, it 

( 10830 ) ^ 
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must be admitted, sometimes conducted pursuits with remark- 
able obstinacy, but this is not usual with iiregular warriors. 
Even if their leaders recognize the necesvsity of following up 
success with vigour, the rank and file will not second their 
efforts. In regular warfare beaten troops are, from the tactical 
point of view, in reality in greater peril because the enemy’s 
pursuit does not then cease on the confines of the battle-field 
— the victors come trampling on, resolved to leave no stone 
unturned to make their triumph assured. The difference is 
very marked, and the point is deserving of attention inasmuch 
as it involves an important principle of war. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The employment op pbints to tempt the enemy into 

ACTION, AND TO CONCEAL DESIGNS UPON THE BATTLE- 
PIBLD. 

It is strange that the commanders of regular forces should Diatring tie 
so often succeed in small wars in drawing the enemy into 
action by subterfuge and stratagem. Irregular warriors 
individually possess the cunning which their mode of life 
engenders. Their chieftains are subtle and astute. All orien- 
tals have an irihom love of trickery and deception, the Red 
Indians have won an evil notoriety by their duplicity and crafti- 
ness, and even mere savages like the Maoris and the Kaf&rs 
are constantly imposing upon regular troops by many forms 
of tactical artifice. But in spite of this, history affords 
numerous examples of such antagonists being lured out of 
strong positions or enticed into unfavourable situations, by 
bodies of trained soldiers handled skilfully— so much is this 
indeed the case that the subject merits a special chapter, the 
more so because the system can be turned to accoimt both in 
attack and in defence. 

That adversaries so strongly addicted to the employment Eeasons wiy 
of ruses and feints should often be so easily deceived them-*^®^®° 
selves is, no doubt, in no small degree due to their contempt carried out. 
for the stolid methods of regular warfare. They see how 
cramped the movements are of the troops who have come to 
fight them. Lying in ambush to cut off stragglers, lurking 
by night around outposts, watching the camp routine of 
the regular army, they perceive that it is by the system of 
partizan warfare that they can best offer it resbtance. Experi- 
ence shows them that at this sort of work they often prove 
(10830) P 2 
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more thaa a match for the trained soldier, and so they come 
to underrate the capacity of their antagonists for turning the 
tables upon them and for employing stratagem and artifice 
upon their side. 

The great importance of moral effect in these wars has 
been already dealt with in earlier chapters, and the impression- 
able nature of the opponents whom the regular troops have 
to combat b such operations, becomes a potent factor when 
this question of feints comes up for consideration ; it exposes 
them to be enticed into premature attacks, or to be drawn 
out of positions which they may have taken up deliberately 
and with a sound appreciation of the military conditions 
obtaining. If they are readily cowed by the steady advance 
and resolute bearing of the regular army on the march and 
b attack, they are also singularly quick at discerning signs 
of wavering or of retrogression on its part, and this a 
resourceful commander when he has such foes to deal with will 
from time to time be able to turn to account. 

Examples illustrating the promptitude with which the 
enemy turns upon the regular troops if these fall back, and of 
the spasmodic btrepidity with which they throw themselves 
bto a pursuit in the first flush of triumph, might be multi- 
plied— this characteristic has already been dealt with in 
considering retreats. It is a feature of their mode of war 
and one always to be reckoned with. Following an enemy up 
perastentiymaynot be understood by irregular warriors; but 
they start a pursuit full of vigour and eagerness for the fray. 
Now a wary commander who has his forces well in hand can 
sometimes reap distinct benefit from this peculiarity of savage 
and semi-civilbed foemen. By simulating a retreat, or by a 
well-timed show of hesitation, he can bduce the hostile forces 
to place themselves m a position of tactical disadvanta^. 
^th some adversaries it is only by some such plan as this 
that they can be got to put up a fight at aU. Hill-men and 
savages of parts of Africa dwelling b the bush are very difficult 
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to meet in open ground, they stick to their cover obstinately 
and never give the troops a chance unless, in hope of loot or 
excited to it by seeing the troops fall backj they rush out, 
carried avray by an uncontrollable impulse. 

Even -when the adversaries are well disciplined and^o^e 
thoroughly under the control of their leaders, the excitement control their 
of seeing the regular troops wavering or in retreat snaps the 
ties which place them in subordination. In the enthusiasm 
of supposed victory they get out of hand. It is indeed note- 
worthy that this loosening of the bonds of disciplme in a 
moment of success is not confined alone to the side opposmg 
the regular forces. Most European nations employ native 
soldiers and local levies to a certain extent m the small wars 
which they become involved in. Experience has proved that 
the Sudanese troops of the Egyptian army, splendid fighting 
material as they are, can scarcely be controlled when they 
see the enemy on the run. In Tonkin the Turco officers 
used in the heat of action to make their men lie down and cease 
fixing to make them tractable. The leaders may suspect a 
trap, but they caimot always check the rush to the front 
of men not thoroughly trained as soldiers, who see a prize 
almost within their grasp and fear to lose it. This being so, 
it is little wonder that bands of fanatics, of cut-throat moun- 
taineers or Afri can savages, cannot be kept in hand under such 
circumstances by their chieftains. 

A typical example of a successful feint is afiorded by The Zulus 
the battle of Kambula. The incident about to be related 
is an excellent illustration of the manner m which a com- 
mander of trusty troops may draw an enemy into premature 
attack, and by doing so may render a 'signal service to the entire 
force of which his detachment forms a part. It must be 
borne in mind that the Zulus, ill-armed and pooriy organ- 
ized as they were, were comparatively speaking highly dis- 
ciplined and that they ordinarily obeyed implicitly those set 
in authority over them. 
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The Zulu army marching to attack Kambula divided into three columns 
as it drew near the camp. One circled round the position to the right, 
another took a direction to the left, the centre inov(‘d straight on it. The 
right column reached its position first and halted out of range of the guns, 
whereupon Colonel Wood sent out the mounted men undvr Lieutimant- 
Colonels Russell and Buller to engage this right column. 1'hey rode up close 
to it, dismounted, and opened fire. Zulu discipline could not restrain 
the mass from springing up and bearing down upon the party of horsemen; 
these promptly remounted, and keeping up a running tight with the impi 
drew it on till it wa.s dose to the laager. There the' Zulus ('iime under 
heavy fire from the infantry on very open ground, and they lost so severely 
that they were compelled to fall back under the eo\tT of some roek.s and took 
no more part in the action. A third of tlm hostile army was, in faet, dis- 
astrously defeated before the regular attack upon the Hritish p(witi«m began. 

This drawing the enemy on by pretended retireinotit or 
by sending out a small force to entice the hostile forces into 
premature action, as at Kambula, has been frequently prac- 
tised with great success in this sort of warfare. At Sikak, 
the only regular battle which Abd el Kader attempted with the 
French troops, the fact that General Bugcaud was compelled 
to shirk engagement for a time on account of the need of gett ing 
his convoy into a place of security, really drew the Emir’s 
forces on and committed them to a deSiiite trial of strength so 
that the general was able, to light them on ground favouralile to 
himself. The manoeuvre is a time-honoured one and was often 
practised in the days when armies fought in compact masses 
under the absolute control of their chief. The Normans 
employed it with conspicuous success at Hast ings. Regulars 
have generally used it with best results against less organized 
bodies. In 1521 Barbarossa lured the Arabs, Berbers, and 
Kabyles out of their entrenched camps at Miilel by this ruse, 
and then inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Jomini relates 
how in 1799 the French attacking Naples, which was being 
defended by the populace, pretended to retreat after they had 
^ined a footing in the city, drawing the lazzaroni after them ; 
having got the rabble clear of the streets the troops turned 
upon the defenders, beat them in the open, and forced their 
way through the streets at their heels. 
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Modsrn sniall wars afEord some excellent examples of 
feints of this kind. They have often been practised in hill 
warfare and jungle operations, which will be dealt with in later 
chapters. They have been found practicable even in engage- 
ments on an important scale, and of this the following incident 
in the Mutiny may be quoted as an instance 

Sir H. Havelock on his first advance from Cawnpore for the relief of the 
residency at Lucknow, found the rebels holding the village of Onao and 
drove them out of it. The space was somewhat restricted by swamps on 
either side of the high road by which he was advancing. Perceiving 
strong*bostile reinforcements pressing up, he withdrew some way from the 
village to a favourable position where his troops were partially concealed. 

The enemy, encouraged by his retreat, came on to attack him, and so fell 
into the trap. The British suddenly opened fire, detachments wading 
through the swamps demonstrated against the hostile flanks, and the rebels 
fled, abandoning 15 guns. 

In suppressing insurrections regular troops may be able to Value of the 
use this stratagem with good effect even when their opponents 
are intelligent and well armed; those in revolt have 
the cohesion or the trust in their leaders requisite to enable ary rrars. 
these to hold them back. A remarkable example of this 
occurred in 1821 during the Wallachian insurrection against 
Ottoman rule. 

The commander of a Turkish force, learning that a rebel battalion, 
specially noted as the holy battalion, was in the vicinity, sent some dis- 
mounted troopers to seek it out. The party of horsemen on coming up with 
the enemy left their horses under cover and advanced on foot. The bat- 
talion, taking the troopers for infantry, charged them at once and pursued 
them back to the village where their horses were. The Turks then mounted 
and suddenly fell upon the rebels, scattered as they were, and with their 
muskets unloaded. Being almost defenceless the Wallachians were nearly 
all cut down. 

In this case it is seen how well adapted cavaky is for this Cavalry 
sort of work. ' At the action of Futtehabad near JeUalabad^JJ^^j^ 
in 1879 the cavalry and horse artillery were very successful ^"^^**°** 
in drawing a formidable body of Shinwarris out of a strong 
position while the infantry were coming up. The case of 
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Kambula already mentioned shows how effectively mounted 
infantry assumes the rdle of decoy, for in most oases the 
cavalry must act dismounted to produce a good result. Cavalry 
is, however, almost always preferable, because if the horses can 
be kept concealed there is not only a good chance of drawing on 
the enemy but opportunity may also offer of delivering very 
effective charges upon the adversaries when these are ad- 
vancing in disorder. The following two examples may be 
given in support of that from the Wallachian war of inde- 
pendence, which has been quoted above 

In 1860, a large body of Waziris without provocation made a raid from 
their hills into the plain near Tank, with the intention of sacking that town. 
Bessaldar Saadat Khan commanding the troop of cavalry at Tank collected 
some other mounted levies and advanced to meet the Waziris. He found 
them in awkward ground near the hills, but by retiring he gradually lured 
them right out into open country. Then suddenly he turned, first cut them 
ofi from the hills and then with his 200 sabres charged them. The enemy 
numbering 3,000 was thrown into complete confusion. The whole mass fled 
precipitately. 300 were killed, and many were wounded including the head 
man of the tribe. The cavalry in this brilliant exploit only lost one man 
killed, and a few wounded. 

At the end of the Ka& wax in 1878, a mixed British and Colonial force 
was in position at a place called Kwintana. It was threatened by both the 
Galekas and the Gaikas, of which the latter (it afterwards transpired) were 
being held back by their chief Sandilli who did not think an attack oppor- 
tune. To bring on a fight the mounted troopers were sent out with orders 
to advance and to then retire In haste before the enemy. The stratagem 
proved perfectly successful The Galekas eagerly followed up the mounted 
troops as they fell back, and the Gaikas could no longer be restrained and 
joined them. The infantry was kept concealed in trenches til! the Kafi&rs 
were within easy range, then a few volleys sufiBlced to utterly defeat them. 

Enticing tii» In this latter case the enemy was really drawn into a 
planned ambush. The French in Algeria managed 
on several occasions to proit by similar artifices, their com- 
manders whose names grew femous in, the years of warfare 
which followed on the capture of Algiers— Lamoricihre 
Ohangamier, Saint Amand, &c. — acquiring great in 
operations of this class. “ War,” says an Arab proverb, “ k 
stratagem applied by force.” Abd el Kader and hk 
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satellites were past masters in tlie art of carrying out surprises 
and planning ambuscades, and the French learnt this method 
of conducting war from those who they had come to con- 
quer. One illustration from these operations will suffice. 

Four battalions were^ marching over the pass of Muzaia in 1840, when 
they learnt that the Arabs were at hand in force. The baggage under one 
battalion was quickly sent off, two battalions were hidden in a fold of the 
ground close to the route, the fourth battalion, by getting touch with the 
enemy and then retreating rapidly, drew the hostile forces after them into 
the ambuscade which had been prepared. The two battalions which had 
been concealed suddenly charged out with the bayonet upon the Arabs, and 
threw them into complete confusion. ‘ 

By a show of weakness, accidental or intended, irregular inemy 
forces are often completely misled. That the enemy may^,^^^ 
sometimes be drawn on to a certain extent unintentionally 
was well shown at the action of Aiogee in Abyssinia in 1868. 

In this engagement the Abyssinians were enticed out of a Examples of 
formidable position by a disposition of the regular forces which 
had not been ordained with the idea of drawing the enemy 
into the open. 

King Theodore’s forces occupied some heights very difficult of access, 
covering the approaches to Magdala and overlooking a plateau upon which 
the British force necessarily debouched as it advanced upon the Abyssinian 
stronghold. The baggage of the leading brigade, moving by a different 
route to the bulk of the brigade, approached this plateau practically abreast 
of the rest of the troops. King Theodore, observing that the train of 
mules was apparently unprotected, ordered his soldiery to rush down and 
seize the booty. The British troops were hurried across to confront the 
enemy and to protect the bagjgage, and they moved so rapidly that they 
met the hostile swarms on the plateau where there was no advantage of 
position favouring the Abyssinians. The result was a decisive victory with 
trifling loss, which completely demoralized the King’s forces and which 
paved the way for the capture of the mountain fortress a few ciays later 
without encountering serious opposition. 

The march of Colonel Kelly’s force to relieve Chitral iu 
1895 affords an. interesting illustration of an unintentional 
fmnt on a small scale. 

The enemy was holding some groups of sangars on the far side of the 
Nis Grol ravine near Mastuj barring the road to OhitraL The fire of the 
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troops was beginning to have its effect, and when it was perceived that the 
Chitralis were preparing to evacuate their defences arrangements w(*re mad© 
to cross the ravine, which was a very awkward precipitous sided nullah. 
The sappers and one company began scrambling clown at one point with the 
assistance of ropes and ladders, but, after a few of the party had descended 
it so happened that a bullet struck some guu-(‘otton on the top and ignited 
it ; the remainder of the men were thereupon ordtjred to refire a short way 
for fear of an explosion. Seeing this the enemy at once advuin'ed defiantly 
out of their sangars on the other side. On quitting their cover tlie tribesmen 
came under so heavy a fire from companies preparing to dcsctmd by the 
, road, that they fled right across the open, azul numbers of them were shot 

down. 

m 

Draixing Mie The case of Arogee shows how the enemy will sometimes 

Sponing^ he drawn into attack by the hope of booty. Tlie baggage 

baggage, etc. (jQimnQ appeared to offer a tempting prey to the Abyssinians, 
although its march was not designed by the British commander 
with the idea of drawing them down from their forrmdahle 
position. What occurred on that occasion shows that such 
opponents can sometimes be lured into action by exposing 
baggage, transport, cattle and so forth, apparently inviting 
capture. The undiscipKned fighting man revels in pillage, 
and is difficult to restrain in any case if he sees booty apparently 
at his mercy; in rebellions the enemy may be moved by 
patriotism or may be stirred to action by some supposed 
wrong, but in most small wars the forces which the regular 
troops meet on the battle-field are really fighting mainly from 
the love of loot. Plunder is their motive in keeping the field, 
they fight for fighting’s sake because a victory means spoil, and 
such adversaries can be trapped readily if the bait be tempting 
enough and if the escort be kept out of sight. 

Drawing Although not exactly a feint Colonel Macdonald’s use of 

extexiay on v.* .c 

by artiiieiy the guns with Hs brigade at Khartum for drawing the enemy 
on deserves mention here. 

The problem was to induce a mass of Dervishes who were preparing k 
attack from the west to deliver their onslaught before another mass to thi 
north, also propariog to attack, delivered theirs. Cfoionel Macdonald orderec 
Ms batteries to open fire on the western force, and the effect was Instan 
taneons. The Dervishes swarmed down from that side and the artillery anc 
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infantry fire just succeeded in breaking the force of the attack in time for 
part of the brigade to be formed up facing the southern mass when this 
advanced. As described further on, on page 387, the western attack was 
finally disposed of and the whole brigade formed up on a new front by the 
time the southern attack fully developed. 

But there is another form of feint A^hich is often as useful Inducing the 

in warfare of this class as the feint designed to get the enemy Ms^™round^^*^ 

to come out into the open. A show of indecision or a tem- when inchned 

, to retire. 

porary retirement will sometimes induce opponents who are not 
very skilful in appreciating a military situation, to hold 
their ground when there is danger of their withdrawing 
and escaping an engagement. A great display of force may, 
as pointed out in an earlier chapter, have the effect of 
frightening the enemy away; conversely, concealment of 
strength tends to encourage the foe to risk an action. The 
results of the reconnaissance in force which was carried out 
by a part of Sir F. Eoberts’s force the day before the battle 
of Kandahar illustrates this very well; when the recon- 
naissance had achieved its purpose and the troops fell back, the 
Afghans followed them up some distance under the impression 
that the demonstration meant a real attack upon their position, 
and they were much encouraged and elated at their supposed 
victory ; Ayoub Khan appears to have been largely influenced 
by the events of the day in Ms resolve to hold Ms ground. 

Thus the reconnaissance not only gained much valuable 
information for the battle of the morrow, but it had the further 
effect of assisting to keep the Afghan army in the position 
wMch it had taken up, and it thereby ensured a decisive 
engagement. The reconnaissance in force previous to the 
battle of the Atbara drew strong detachments of the enemy 
out of their zeriba ; it probably served to greatly encourage 
the Khalifa’s forces to stand their ground and to give the 
Anglo-Egyptian army a chance of utterly defeating them. 

Just as such adversaries can, in spite of the wariness Feints a$ to 
and cunning characteristic of races not wholly civilized, often 
be tempted into premature action, or can be enticed out of attack. 
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ground favourable to their method of war, they can also be 
misled by feints and stratagems designed to give them a false 
impression of the point selected for attack by the commander 
of the regular forces. Guerillas often resort to such ruses, and 
they frequently succeed by these means in deceiving practised 
officers. Still they can at times be repaid in their own coin. 
In the fighting after the capture of Nilt Port in the Hunza- 
Nagar country the frequent attempts upon the centre of the 
hostile position had drawn the attention of the enemy mainly 
upon that point ; when, by a daring scramble up the pre- 
cipitous hills, a party of the troops reached the extreme left 
of the tribesmen’s position these were taken completely 
aback. On the afternoon before the attack on the Peiwar 
Kotal a great parade was made of throwing up batteries in 
front of the Afghan position to induce the enemy to expect a 
frontal attack. An interesting example of a successful feint 
of this kind is afforded by the fighting at Batoche in 1885, 
where the rebels collected by Riel were finally ffispersed. 

General Middleton found the half»breeds holding a long line of ride 
pits stretching across the land enclosed by a wide salient angle formed by 
the Saskatchewan. The Government forces encamped opposite one end 
of this line of defence, formed a zeriba and remained fatdng the enemy 
four days engaged in skirmishes. On the third day the mounted troops 
made a demonstration against the hostile centre, and it was observed 
that a part of Riel’s followers were withdrawn from that end of the line 
which was opposite the zeriba, to strengthen the threatened point. On the 
following day this demonstration was repeated by the mounted men, assisted 
by two guns, and these then returned quietly to camp. In the afternoon 
the whole Government force attacked the end of the rebel line in front of 
the zeriba. It had been greatly weakened there, and the troops had little 
difiSoulty in breaking through and in reaching Batoche. The undulating 
nature of the ground and the patches of woods and copses enabled the 
feint to be carried out in very effective fashion. 

In some oases Instances might be multiplied to show bow valuable 
artifices of this nature may prove upon the battle-field in 

drown into these Wars, bow tbe enemy can be induced by skilful 

action. • , * 1 ^ <1 * * 

manoBUTOiig to forego tixe advantages he may enjoy as 
regards position, bow be maybe led to precipitate bis attacks, 
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and liow he may be bluffed into ’withdrawing his forces from 
the decisive point. But before concluding the chapter it 
may be mentioned that episodes have occurred proving that 
irregular warriors cannot always be deceived or lured on in this 
fashion. The British frontier campaigns in India show that 
it is generally quite impossible to attract lull-men down to fight 
on the plains. All attempts to draw the Matabili out of the 
bush failed, and they showed clearly that they would choose 
their own time for attacking the colonial force. The The action of 
remarkable action at Toski in 1899 is worth quoting as 
example of a force which consisted largely of Moslem fanatics 
—warriors especially prone to allow themselves to be carried 
away in pursuit of a retreating foe— declining battle even 
after a portion of it had actually been tempted into action, 
simply as a consequence of the whole being dominated by 
a resolute will. 

Wad en Nejumi’s singular marcli northwards past Wadi Haifa has been 
already referred to on p. 87. His goal was Hgypt. Begardless of his 
threatened line of retreat and of the sufferings of his force from want of 
food and water, shutting his eyes to the hopelessness of the enterprise upon 
which he had embarked, unterrified by the imposing concentration of troops 
which he must have known were assembling to give him battle, he doggedly 
pressed on to near Toski. A little further on were some low rugged rocky 
hills where he would be in a position to offer effective resistance to the 
Egyptian forces. General Grenfell determined to prevent his reaching 
these, and as the event proved, the Dervish chieftain was equally resolved to 
gain their shelter. 

Moving out from Toski to reconnoitre the Dervish position in the desert. 

General Grenfell found that the ground which the enemy must cross on his 
next advance was very open and favourable for an action. As all the troops 
which were mustering for the fight had not yet reached Toski, a recon- 
naissance of the mounted troops was determined on for the following day. 

The troops were ordered to show as broad a front as possible so as, if possible, 
to induce the Dervish leader to delay his advance. 

When this reconnaissance got touch of the hostile forces next day, 
these were found to be just preparing to march. On sighting the Egyptian 
troops the enemy at once moved out against them, and the troops were com. 
polled to retire gradually, drawing the fighting men of the Dervish army 
after them. General Grenfell thereupon sent for the infantry which had been, 
held in readiness in camp ; but before the infantry arrived Hejumi had 
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evidently determined to avoid a battle and to make for the broken j;round. 
The mounted troops were therefore sent to bar his way by making a long 
detour which brought them athwart the hostile line of march, and the infantry 
were hurried up with all speed. In the end tho enemy was forced to fight 
and was, after a severe struggle, completely routed. 

To start with, in fact, the Dervish force was tem]detl into a partial 
engagement. But Nejumi was so deternu’ned to efl«‘ct his purpose of 
marching on, that he actually began a flank martdi past thi‘ mounted troops, 
covering his exposed flank by clouds of skirmishers. By his hantiling 
of his forces he showed himself a singularly resolute and eapahlc leader, and, 
but for General Grenfell’s promptitude in bringing the infantry up, and for 
his rapidly taking decision to force a general engagement, the strangely 
constituted Dervish army would have passed ’r(»aki, would have reached 
the broken ground further on, and might have given imwh troubli^ th(‘re. 

TMs question of feints and stratagems meant to goad tlie 
enemy into action has been dealt with at some length 
because, as it is notorious that the adversaries with whom 
regular troops have to cope in irregular operations are much 
addicted to ruses and deception, it might be supposed 
that they would naturally be difficult to impose upon. But 
the numerous instances quoted serve to show that this is not 
really the case. 

It must be confessed that in the late South African war 
neither Boers nor rebels were easily deceived. As the cam- 
paign wore on and the cunning alike of commandants and 
individuals was shown in the hundreds of skirmishes which 
were taking place, it became more and more common to try 
feints and ruses so as to get the wary enemy at a disadvantage. 
But the stratagems seldom succeeded. The adversary was too 
wide awake. It is one of the many respects in which the con- 
test for supremacy south of the Zambesi stands apart. In 
conflicts with a lower type of antagonist it is different. In 
spite of his native cunning the savage can be over-reached, 
the crafty Mil-man can he deceived, and it is due to no fortui- 
tous circumstance that occasions so frequently occur where 
irr^pilar adversaries are brought to confusion by a trick. 
The disdpHne and oohetdon of trained soldiers enables a sidl- 
ful general to handle his force in such a manner as, without 
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risk, to induce in tke opposing forces the belief that they 
can cast prudence aside and can engage themselves on ground 
where the tactical superiority of the regular army has full 
scope. It is an important point to bear in mind in combats 
against irregular warriors, for to decisively beat such oppo- 
nents it is almost always necessary to catch them in the open. 
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Best time 
of day for 
surprises. 


StmPBISES, BAIDS, AND AMBUSCADES. 

fmurife* conquer,” wrote General Skobelef, when preparing for 

weapon of the his Campaign against the Turkomans, “you must know how 
oneThich* Surprise.” Although in small wars the enemy is generally 
can also be v^ell fitted by nature and temperament for devising ambus« 
til. cades and carr3dng out surprises, it is by no means so difficult 
to put this method of warfare in force against him as might 
be supposed. 

It has already been pointed out in Chapter XII that the 
forces which the regular troops are called upon to fight in 
these campaigns seldom protect themselves with outposts 
at night, and that on that account early morning attacks 
on them ficequently meet with brilliant success. A night 
march followed by an assault upon the hostile position at 
dawn is perhaps the most effectual means of carrying out 
a surprise. The history of irregular warfare supplies abun- 
dant evidence of the fine opportunities which surprises at 
break of day afford a commander of regular troops. The 
capture of Eassala by the Italian troops in 18dS is an excel- 
lent example of this, and the affair of Cherek el Tobul and 
the capture of Ludlow Castle, both quoted on p. 193, are 
also notable examples of the same thing. The virtual 
annihilation of the Mahdist force at Perkeh in 1896 was the 
result of the night march of two separate columns which at 
daybreak caught the unsuspecting enemy in a trap. In the 
latter part of the South African war the most remarkable 
successes gmned by the British forces over the nomad com- 
mandos were gained by attacks at dawn after long night 
matches. 
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The question of carrying out surprise attacks at night can 
best be treated generally under the head of night attacks, 
dealt ■with in Chapter XXVII. But it may be pointed out 
here that -while these are generally most objectionable in 
small wars if they are made on a large scale, it may often 
be expedient to annoy the enemy by small patties in the dark 
carrying out surprises of a harassing Mnd. 

Irregular warriors seldom keep a good look out by night, but By day a 
on the other hand they ate generally thoroughly on the alert 
by day if they imagine the regular troops to be in their proxi- 
mity. Therefore, if a surprise by day is contemplated it is necessaiy. 
almost always essential to lead up to it by a rapid march froin 
a distance. Special troops must in fact as a rule be employed, 
and the enterprise must be conducted with dash and boldness. 

The Duo D’Aumale’s surprise of Abd el Kader’s smala de- 
scribed on p. 82 is a fine illustration of this class of opera- 
tion ; the Arabs had no idea that a French force was any- 
where near them ; the duke had made a forced march with 
his troopers, and the blow was as hea-vy as it was unexpected. 

For carrying out such enterprises a good knowledge of the 
theatre of war, careful preparation and bold execution are 
essential. In the campaigns against the Bed Indians the 
United States troops succeeded on more than one occasion in 
surprisiag the wary enemy by making forced marches. But 
in the guerilla days of the late South African war it -was found 
that something more than forced marches by day was neces- 
sary if the enemy was to be caught unawares ; it was only by 
forced marches by night and attack in the early morning 
that a surprise could be effected. 

Ca'valry, mounted infantry and camel corps are wdl suited 
for a surprise by day o-wing to mobility being so essential m troops 
for such work. Eemarkable results have moreover on occasion 
been achieved by ca-valry carrying infan-try on their horses. 

The Turkomans adopted this method in their sudden attack 
on the Russians in the Elhiva campaign ; Abd el Eader on 
(10830) Q 
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the pwgect 
secret. 


the day after Ms defeat of the Trench at Macta in 1835, 
mounted 1,500 foot soldiers behind horsemen so as to fall 
upon the beaten troops at a favourable place ; Dost Mahomed 
in A%hanistan in 18d:l made use of tMs same device. The 
plan has seldom been adopted by a regular army in irregular 
warfare, although the military Mstory of Europe supplies 
many remarkable examples of such procedure in regular 
campaigns. It is true that on one occasion, in 187 1, an attempt 
was made by the French to surprise some Arab insurgents 
by mounting infantry on mules by pairs, but the men were 
so exhausted when they reached the goal that they could do 
little hghtmg. 

Another very efiectuaJ method of rapidly moving a force 
so as to efiect a surprise is to put the men into carts ; but this 
can of course only be done in certain theatres of war. Colonel 
Skobelef moved two infantry companies in this manner in 
1875 across Hokand. In the Mexican campaign in 1865 a 
snaall French force was conveyed 60 miles in 24 hours to 
relieve Monterey when threatened by the insurgents. The 
United States infantry have made forced marches to surprise 
the Bed Indians by using carts. The Indian “ ekka,” familiar 
to aU who have soldiered in the east, is a ready means of 
rapidly transporting troops. 

But to carry out a surprise in warfare of tMs nature, 
whether by day or by night, whether it be merely some minor 
episode or whether it takes this form of a momentous operation 
affecting the whole campaign, the most important point of all 
is to keep the plan secret. Officers who took part in the 
mobile operations on the veld wMch gradually wore down the 
Boer resistance, will realise the truth of tMs. “ Aucun pi4- 
paxatif, aucun ordre ne fera soup 9 onner rexp4dition. Les 
troupes seront spontan^ment assemblies a Fheure convenable. 
Des ordres icrits a I’avance et des instructions verbales seront 
alors donnis auz commandants des ditachments so ran 
Marshal Bugeaud’s instructions. Qffiere is always an element 
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of unoertaiaty in undertakings of this kind, and it is essential 
that steps should be taken to prevent the secret from leaking 
out. Napoleon went so far as to ascribe success iu such 
operations entixdy to luck. “ La r^ussite d’un coup de main 
depend absolument du honheur, d’un chien ou d’une oie,” 
he wrote in his Commentaires ; but this applies rather to sight 
attacks than to surprises by day. These latter depend es- 
pecially upon their being unforeseen by the enemy, upon his 
being unaware that any movement is contemplated and 
his being ignorant that a force of regular troops is near him. 

In Chapter V the difficulty of hiding movements and in- 
tentions from the enemy in small wars was commented upon. 
The mysterious manner in which secrets leak out in such 
warfare render it of the utmost importance to conceal to the 
last any scheme which may be on foot to surprise the foe. 
“ Faire sentir la foudre avant qu’il ait vu T^olair,” was Monte- 
oucuUi’s maxim. The first condition requisite to score a 
success is that the plan shall re ma in undivulged as long as 
possible — it is to a rigid adherence to the policy of secrecy 
that the remarkable sequence of successes by which the Sudan 
was recovered may largely be attributed. It is astonishing 
how quickly the rumour spreads abroad, if the slightest 
inkling is given to the force at large that it is to undertake some 
operation of a special character. Silence in such cases is golden 
indeed, and this applies alike if the surprise takes the form of 
an important operation of war like the transfer of the British 
force from Alexandria to the Sues Canal, or if it be merely some 
petty afiair of intercepting an insignificant hostile detach- 
ment or seiziag some paltry stronghold. 

In 1891 a small ItaUan force was told o£E to surprise and capture a 
troublesome cMeftain named Debeb on the borders of Eritrea. The secret 
of what was intended was not kept, the whole party were apprised of what 
was afoot, and a trifling unnecessary delay also occurred. The consequence 
was that Debeb and his following were found quite prepared for all eventu- 
alities, and that the small force sent to effect his capture was beaten off. 

Oreat care must be taken that the enemy does not learn 
(10830) Q 2 
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what is impenclmg by premature discharge of firearms. Rifles 
should not as a rule be loaded, till the last moment, as a cardess 
soldier may upset the most sHlfully devised surprise by in- 
advertentiy fiting ofi his weapon. Diamg Sir F. Roberts’s 
night march to surprise the Afghan flank on the Peiwar Kotal 
two native soldiers treacherously discharged their rifles in the 
hope of warning the enemy of the intended attack. A horse 
given to neighing when momentarily deprived of companion- 
ship is a serious danger. Close attention to details on the 
pait of commander and officers, and a realization by the troops 
of the nature of the game they are playing, are essential if 
the coup is to succeed. 

Enemy to be It is indeed always desirable to put the enemy on a false 

8^t a* scent by every possible means when a surprise is contemplated. 

poMibie. This can be done by various means. At night leaving the fires 

burning in the camp of a force which is to carry out some enter- 
prise, will often lull the enemy into false security. The troojB 
intended for the task may actually march in a false direction to 
start with— a good captiure was made at Roos Senekal in the 
Transvaal by a column which quitted the placo one day and 
which doubled back on its tracks tiiat night. No undertoking 
offers greater opportunity for the employment of stratagem 
and artifice than a surprise. Guerillas such as regular troops 
meet with m campaigns like those of La Vend4e, in the Penin- 
sula, in Poland, and in 1901-02 in South Africa, are fully alive 
to this. In Algeria, the Caucasus, New Zealand, Somaliland, 
and other theatres of desultory war, the alertness and cunning of 
the enemy has been constantly demonstrated. A leaf might 
well be taken out of the book of some of the partisan leaders 
whose surprises and ambuscades have so often in snoall warn 
wrought oonfudon among bodies of trained troops. 

G^eral Phikbetrt on one occasion in 1881 , when operating agdnst 
insurgents in Algeria, intended to surprise a place to the north of his camp ; 
in furtherance of this object he deliberately matched at night southwards, 
sounding his bugles, whereupon Kghts on the hills showed that the enemy 
was on the watch ; then General Philebert ordered oomjdete silence and 
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tuned his column northwards again. Another time when on the inarch to 
surprise some villages, he found that his advance was observed, so he halted, 
encamped, and made a show of stopping where he was ; then, as soon as he 
was sure that the Arabs were no longer on the look out, he sent off a light 
oolunm which was completely successful in its raid. Sir E. Bnller in 1886 
withdrew his force by night from Abu Klea, where it was blockaded by a 
large force of Mahdists, without molestation j he left his camp fires burning 
and sounded the usual bugles so as to deceive the enemy. 

Tlie value of raids has been pointed out in the chapter on Bends a form 
guerilla warfare ; they are often the only means of punishing 
the enemy and of bringing hostilities to a conclusion, and 
some point bearing up&n these operations deserve a passing 
mention. Raids are a form of surprise. The idea of a raid 
is to afEeet captures or to do damage to the enemy’s property 
by the action of a small force boldly handled and capable of 
covering a considerable distance in a short space of time. 

British troops have rarely attempted enterprises of this nature 
on a large scale and therefore the subject is to us an interesting 
one. 

About raids undertaken to bum the villages or destroy 
the crops of recalcitrants there is not much to be said, to the enemy, 
carry out such work it may indeed not be necessary to surprise 
the enemy. But when the object of the raid is to cany oft 
live stock, secrecy and suddeimess of execution are essential, 
otherwise the enemy wDl have driven ofi his flocks and herds 
and nothing will be found worth capturing. Experience has 
shown in South Africa that a native tribe about to commence 
hostilities will always sand as much of its grain as possible, 
and the whole of its cattle, to some place of security before- 
hand ; the great object therefore is to ascertain where the 
tiibal possessions have been concealed and to pounce down 
on them by a rapid well executed movement. The Arabs of 
Algeria, the Ejrghiz and Turkomans of the steppes, and the 
Red IndiftTia — all warriors enjoying in virtue of their horses or 
camels great mobility — ^have always displayed remarkable 
prowess in their forays. These wild uncivilized races may 
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indeed be said to have taught the regular troops opposed to 
them how such operations are best conducted. 

French proved apt pupils in Algeria. Adopting the 
ijigerift. Arabic name of razzia for their enterprises, they showed the 
enemy that this was a game both sides could play at. The 
capture of Abd el Eader’s smala mentioned on former pages 
amounted to considerably more than a mere raid, it involved 
the overthrow of a considerable fighting force. It was 
the most remarkable example of an operation of this kind 
which occurred during the many years of desultory warfare 
which were needed to pacify the great African province, 
and the course of action which in that remarkable episode 
of war proved so signally successful— a forced march followed 
by intrepid attack when the enemy turned out to be present 
in force— may be taken as typical of the system of punitive 
raids which the French made their own. The idea of a rmd 
is however rather to efiect captures of hostile property than 
to fight, and the strength of the force detailed for the enter- 
prise is not generally calculated with the idea of its giving 
battle to strong hostile forces. 

For a razzia the force was in most cases composed mainly 
of cavalry, but a nucleus of infantry was generally found 
desirable. The general idea of an undertakmg of this class is 
that the cavalry is detailed to surround the encampment or 
locality agmnst which the enterprise is directed, the infantry 
then rashes in, cuts down all who retist, carries off women, 
children, flocks, and herds, and seizes any other booty which 
can be removed, burning the remainder. There is of course 
always oonriderable risk of a raid finding itself confronted by 
very superior numbers, by hostile forces so formidable that the 
plan of maldng a darii^ assault adopted by the Due d’Aumale 
may be out of the question. The only thmg for the raiders to 
do then is to retire as rapidly as they came. For success it is 
absolutely necessary that the foray should be a complete 
surprise. General Yusuf used to make a parade of mardiing 
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in the opposite direction by day and •wronld then march back by 
night and fall on the Arab encampment when this was 
totally unprepared. Great care must be taken not to let the 
men get out of hand, for fear that the enemy should receive 
reinforcements and fall upon the raiders when scattered and 
unprepared. Soldiers detailed for pillage aije very liable to 
become somewhat unmanageable, and, from the purely military 
point of view, this is one of the strongest objedaons to raids. 

A disciplined detachment which from any cause degenerates, 
even if it be only for the moment, into a gang of marauders 
is exposed to all manner of dangers, and finds itself in a 
sorry plight if the enemy suddenly toms upon it. A bold 
initiative is, however, the surest road to success in aU such 
operations, and is the best means of Mndenng the enemy 
from gathering for a counterstroke. 

In 1842 a column under General Ohangamier in Algeria came upon a 
mass of Arab nomads, horsemen, camels, women, children, flocks and herds, 
all streaming along, protected by 1,600 horsemen. The General despatched 
220 sabres supported by infantry to fall upon the Arabs. The odds against 
the regulars were enormous ; but the French onslaught was so sudden and 
was delivered with such dash that they succeeded in capturing 2,000 camels, 

80,000 cattle, many prisoners and a huge booty, and bringing them into camp. 

Bringing in the captured animals is one of the gr^t Diffloplty of 
diffieuHies which follow upon a successful raid. This has often 
been found to be the case by tbe Eussians in Central Asia, 
by the United States cavalry in their raids upon the Bed 
Indians and by British troops in South Africa, as well as by 
the French in Algeria and Tunis. The force told oft for a 
raid is almost necessarily small and it succeeds in the ven- 
ture by the suddenness of its attack ; but when the prize is 
secured the troops detailed for the undertaking become con- 
verted' into an escort for the captured live stock. Even if 
the enemy makes no attempt to recover his property, driving 
great herds of camels or cattle or vast flocks of sheep to 
some place of safety is by no means an easy task— sheep 
move so slowly that they are especially troublesome. The 
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booty seeiQS to melt away unaocoiintably. After some of 
tbeir raids on the Tmkomans and Kirghiz ending in the 
capture of quantities of live stock, the Eussians were often 
within the space of a few days short of meat rations for 
the troops. The camels, cattle, sheep, or whatever the spoD 
may consist of, stray away at night even if the enemy makes 
no attempt to recover them. 

If the enemy assemble in force while the booty is being 
brought back to camp, and if there be any risk of having to 
abandon it, the best plan will often be to kill the animals 
which have been captured if there is time to do it. Two very 
successful raids were effected by the punitive expedition 
i^ainst the Ogaden Somalis in 1898 ; the first time over 500 
head of cattle were carried off ; but the second time, owing 
to the approach of night and the pursuit of the enemy, it was 
found necessary to kill all that had been taken. Slaughtering 
great herds of cattle or flocks of sheep is however a trouble- 
some undertaking when a raiding force is being hustled. It 
must dways be remembered that a rmd may have been in the 
first place successful and that the party detailed for the purpose 
may be conveying its prize back to camp in triumph, but that if 
the enemy then assembles, attacks the convoy and defeats the 
troops hampered as they are, the operation as a whole \n]l have 
been disastrous. The recovery of even a fraction of the booty 
will be interpreted by the enemy as a victory. The enemy 
will have had the last word, and may at the dose have had the 
best of the exchange. 

The raid apou the Zulu cattle oa the top of the Zlobani Mountain idread; 
referred to on p. 183, was saooessful in the first iostanoe. 2,000 head of 
eatile were eaptored and driven to the end of the mountain at which the 
descent Was to be made. But the whole of the capture had to be abandoned 
when afEsixs took an unfaTOuiaUe turn. 


imbnsoades. The question of forming ambuscades in mnnll wars is one 
which has hardly received the attention which it deserves. 
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Stratagems of this kind have hardly been so often attempted 
by regular troops in operations of this class as they might 
have been, considering that the terrain and conditions are often 
favourable to their successful execution. In the chapters on 
hill and jungle warfare it will be seen that in such theatres of 
war the enemy is constantly forming ambushes, and that 
being prepared for them is a matter of the first importance ; 
and it will also be shown that it is not impossible for the regular 
troops to lay traps of the same kind. But it is only on outpost 
service that the devising of ambuscades has up to the present 
been taken very seriously in campaigns against irregular forces. 

The question of ambuscades is in reality nearly related Bare irith 
to that of feints, already discussed in Chapter XV. Some of smmj eaa 
the cases quoted on pp. 230 to 233 are illustrations of this sometimes be 
combination of ambuscades with feints, and show that it is them, 
often practicable to draw undisciplined opponents into a snare. 

It must he admitted that in campaigns against irregular 
warriors the regular troops fall into ambuscades more often 
than their adversaries do ; still many interesting oases have 
occurred when the enemy has been enticed into a trap and 
discomfited. The characteristics of a tumultuary assemblage 
of fighting men rather expose them to getting into pitfalls if 
they are cunningly devised. The eagerness with which such 
opponents at first follow up any success they may have 
gained has been noticed in earlier chapters, and the good re- 
sults which may he obtained from tempting the adversary on by 
pretended retreat have been touched upon. Savages and 
aemi-civilized races, fond as they are of stratagems, are not 
nearly so difficult to deceive as might he imagined. Oppor- 
tunities often present themselves for preparing ambuscades 
for such foes, and when these have been skilfully planned 
remarkable results have sometimes been achieved. A good 
example of such action is afforded by an incident during 
General Sale’s retreat from Gandamak to Jellalabad, which is 
thus graphically described by Kaye. 
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Bemariks on 
tlie arrajige- 
ment of 
ambuscades. 


Clever were the mancnuvxes by which on that day Donnie drew the 
enemy into Ms toils and heavy the retribution which descended upon them. 
Placing his cavalry in ambush he brought up his infantry, ordered them to 
advance firing and then wheeled them about as if in panic flight. The 
stratagem succeeded to admiration. The enemy, after a brief pause of 
wonderment, believed they had accomplished a great victory, sent up a wild 
shout and then rushed in pursuit of the flying Feringhees, They were 
soon on the clear open space to which Donnie had designed to lure them. 
The cavalry whom they had laughed at on the hills, able now to operate 
freely, dashed at them with sudden fury. The slaughter was tremendous 
the rout was complete.” 

But if savages and semi-civilized races are prone to be 
dram, into ambustes if judicaously arranged, it must be ad- 
mitted that tie insurgent in a civilized country, and the higher 
t3rpe of guerilla, are uncommonly wary birds. It did not prove 
particularly easy to catch the Boers napping, they seemed to 
have a miraculous instinct for scenting out an ambuscade. 
The Cubans seldom fell into a trap, and the veteran soldiers of 
France set their snares in vain for the Spanish guerillas during 
the Peninsular war, and for FraDiavolo’s banditti in Calabria. 
The operations of partisan warfare tend to stimulate the cunning 
and resource of the guerilla, and to place him on an altogether 
higher plane than the savage or the normal irregular when it 
comes to setting and to avoiding traps. 

When cavalry and infantry are combined in an operation 
of this nature, it is usually the mobile cavalry which draws 
the enemy on, while the more earily concealed infantry falls 
upon the hostile detachments at the right moment. The 
Cossacks, when they were purely irregulare in the Eusaan 
service, were wonderfully skilled in the art of luring on an 
enemy, and they practised these manoeuvres with equal succ^ 
upon the splendid cavalry of Napoleon and upon the Tartar 
horsemen of the steppes. Parties of them used to spread out 
over a wide area, would worry the enemy into following them 
up by thdr fire from horseback, and woidd draw them on witii 
marvellous patience to the point where, concealed in some 
hollow or behind some wood, a mass of these iniwpid lancers 
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was Mddeu, ready to dash out. Sometimes the Cossacks played 
into the hands of Russian infantry, but they seem to have 
preferred playing the game by themselves in their own way. 
The Boers were also very successful in using mounted men in 
this way ; it was always dangerous to indulge in a vigorous 
pursuit of their detachments, except on a very broad front 
overlapping any ambush which might be intended ; their skill 
in concealing their mounts was remarkable. To achieve suc- 
cess in any operation of this kind it is essential that the troops 
in ambush shall be thoroughly in hand and that there be no 
excitement. As in the case of efiecting a night surprise, 
precautions must be taken against the premature discharge 
of fire-arms, and the enemy should be allowed to come close 
up before any attack is made on him. If the bayonet can be 
brought into play so much the better. 

General Bngeatid arranged a very successful ambuscade at Takdempt in 
Algeria in 1841. He was withdrawing his forces from the place after 
destroying the works, but he left some troops concealed. As soon as they 
saw the French evacuating the town the Arabs entered it at the other side. 
They were quite unprepared to find troops hidden, and they suffered heavily 
when these attacked them. 

General Prim after his victory over the Moors at Castellijos in 1869, 
drove the enemy some distance into the hills, but was then obliged to 
fall back as the evening was closing in. In doing so he posted two strong 
bodies of infantry among rocks on either side of the route which he foresaw 
the enemy would take in following him up. The Moors fell into the trap 
and suffered severely from the unexpected Spanish fire. 

Drawing tbe enemy ou is not of course a necessary part 
of arranging an ambuscade, altbougb it tends to make irregu- 
lar warriors throw ofi their caution and suspicions. Without 
some sort of feint to induce the enemy to press forward more or 
less recklessly the chances of bringing off a successful ambus- 
cade are not bright. There is no more effective kind of ambush 
than one on the flank of a route which antagonists are about 
to follow; hut undisciplined forces on the march are very 
much on the alert if they have any idea that regulars are in the 
neighbourhood, and there is scarcely an instance to be found 
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in military records of a body of trained soldiers ambuscading 
the enemy under these conditions. 

Pomts to ^ The forming of an ambuscade requires skill and eye for 
■ country. The great object to bear in mind of course is that the 
enemy shall not become aware of its presence till the concealed 
party is actually in a position to strike. In operations in the 
bush and j ungle or on very broken ground this is not difficult to 
accomplish, especially if the hostile body can only move by 
one route ; but when the terrain is more open and the enemy 
moves on a wide front, great skill is required. If it be in- 
tended to act against a column on the march it will often 
be advisable not to deliver the blow till this has partially 
crossed the front, so as to cut it in half. tSometimes it 
may be expedient to delay attack till this can be delivered 
j^ainst the rear. When the moment for action arrives the 
concealed troops must be handled witii the utmost boldness 
and dash, and it is essential that arrangements shall have 
been made beforehand for signalling when the time has come 
for the blow to fall. Several ambuscades some distance 
apart can at times be employed with great effect, although 
this arrangement has of course the disadvant*^ of involvii^ 
a separation of force with its attendant risks. When several 
ambuscades have thus been formed, it is imperative that all 
the details shall have been carefully worked out and that the 
commander of each party shall know exactly what to do in 
any droumstances that may arise. 

In 1813 a band of Brussian guerillas watohing fcMr a Breuob oonyoy near 
Zwiokau was disposed in two separate ambuBoades. The parties ware half a 
mile apart in two distinct woods* and it was oaloulated that whm one 
attacked the advance guard* the other would find the rear guard about 
opposite to it The arrangement was completely successful and practically 
t&e whole convoy was captured, rear and fsmt being attacked and rolled up 
simultaneously. 

Skill of the Before oondudiug this chapter on sazprises and ambus- 
^ cades a few examples of successful ambusoa^ on the part 
•mbiuoadM of the enemy in small wars may be ^vm. Very nmnetous 

in ssnall warn. 
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instances could be adduced, for iu wars of this class the 
euemies against whom tie regular troops are operating excel 
iu such tactics. Some remarkable cases have of late years 
occurred iu West Africa in the case of minor naval boat 
e3^editions against petty potentates, and in the expedition 
against the Yonnis near Sierra Leone in 1891, the enemy 
showed much skill in devising ambushed stockades, and in 
making use of obstacles so as to bring the troops to a stand- 
still under their fire. 

The following are interesting illustrations of the cunning 
with which irregular warriors will at times entice troops into 
a trap even in comparatively speaking open country. 


In the early days of the IVenoh occnpation of Algeria a squadron one day 
engaged on reconnoitring duty perceived a number of Arabs on a wide plain 
driving herds in front of them. The cavalry, thinking they had an easy 
prize in their hands, charged down upon the enemy, but fell into a carefully 
prepared ambush. They were received with a very heavy fire from a swarm 
of Bedouins concealed among some scrub, and the troopers would have come 
to utter grief but for the opportune arrival of another squadron which 
managed to extricate them. 

A somewhat sunilar incident occurred in the campaign in Tunis in 1886. 
A reconnaissance party of French cavalry came upon a nximber of camels 
guarded by a few Arabs, who at once mounted and drove o£E the camels into 
a sort of dehle. The troopers followed them up and feU into an ambuscade 
which cost them dearly. 

Some very successful ambuscades were devised by the 
Anti-Eepublicaus of La Vendee and by the Spanish guerillas 
in the Peninsular war. In small wars of more modem date, 
the Moors, Elhivans, and others have displayed great dex- 
terity in this kind of warfare, even when the terrain has not 
especially lent itself to such operations. Irregular warriors 
with their luituial aptitude for creeping about and their 
instinctive capacity for stalking unsuspecting adversaries, 
are really formiclable in this branch of the art of war ; military 
records prove that even when, as in Burma and Rhodesia, 
they have no intention of committing themselves to a stand-up 
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The ambus- 
cade at 
Shekam 


Other 

examples. 


figit, they will manage by their stratagems to mflict loss and 
to create confusion. 

The most striking example of an ambuscade of recent 
years is supplied by the disastrous engagement at Shekan, in 
which a whole army was involved and was wiped out. 

Complete and authentic details of the destruction of Hicks Pasha^s army 
will probably never come to hand ; but from various sources it has been 
found possible to obtain a general idea of what occurred. Learning from 
spies the direction that the Egyptian force was about to take, the Mahdi 
moved the bulk of his followers to a valley through which it must pass, when 
he concealed them in the woods on either side of the route and in a wooded 
depression crossing the line of advance. Other contingents wore told off to 
attack in rear. 

All remained quiet till Hicks Pasha’s squares reached the wooded depres 
sion. Then the fanatical Arabs sprang up and swarmed down from all 
sides. The troops, already somewhat demoralised, became panic-stricken at 
this terrifying onslaught and in a few minutes all was over. The most 
striking feature of the action was indeed the manner in which a great 
gathering of undisciplined warriors was bestowed and was kept silent and 
concealed till the moment of action arrived. 

The following examples of ambuscades occurrii^ under 
very various arcumstances and in totally dbtinct theatres of 
war may be cited in conclumon. 

In 1840 the Russian General Golosojcf, advancing with a force of about 
5,500 men against the guerillas of the Chochnaya, fell into a cleverly pre- 
pared trap and suffered heavy losses, although ultimately successful The 
enemy had arranged a most skilful ambush along the banks of the little 
river Valerik and in the neighbouring thickets. The Russian troops were on 
the march suspecting no evil and without elaborate precautions. Suddenly 
a heavy fire was opened upon them when they were quite unprepared, and 
by its unexpectedness nearly caused a panic. In the end after a severe 
hand to hand encounter the regular troops proved victorious, but not 
before they had lost large numbers of kiUod and wounded at the hands 
of a numerically insigniffcant adversary. 

In 1883 the Erenoh were practically blockaded in Hanoi, their settie- 
ment in Tonkin. It was determined to make a reconnaissance, and a force 
of 400 men with three guns marched out for the purpose, Some distance 
out, the road crossed a stream by a bridge and beyond this were some 
villages and enclosures. The advanced guard had crossed the bridge and 
the guns were actually on it, when fire was suddenly opened from all sides 
beyond the stream. The surprise was complete. The advanced guard re- 
treated in disorder. The guns could not hQ turned where they were and 
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they had to advance over the bridge and turn on the far side ; one stuck in 
the mud, and in the gallant and successful effort to save it Captain Riviere, 
the French Governor, and many others were killed. This disaster heralded 
the Tonkin war of 1884-85. 

In the affair at Fish Creek during the suppression of Riel’s rebellion in 
1885 the half breeds had taken skilful advantage of ravines and opened 
a heavy fire unexpectedly on the advanced guard of the Canadian troops. 
The ambuscade was not successful : the ground had, howeTer,been judiciously 
chosen, and had the rebel fire been better directed at first the advanced 
troops might have suffered considerably. 

The disaster which befel Major Grlasenapp’s detachment 
early in 1904 at Owikokero in G-erman South-West Africa 
is a remarkable example of an ambuscade. 

The force consisted of 11 officers and 36 mounted men with a machine 
gun. It was on the march following up the Herreros through bush grown 
country when it came upon a herd of cattle which was promptly captured, 
those of the enemy with it who did not take flight being shot. Some men 
were left with the cattle and the force advanced, capturing two more herds ; 
to take charge of these some more men had to be left behind. Then the 
detachment, now reduced to 11 officers and 25 troopers with the machine 
gun, pressed on, hoping to come up with the fugitives and believing them 
to be merely a small rear guard. 

The bush got thicker and thicker. On reaching a more open place the 
detachment was, however, suddenly fired on. An attempt to outflank the 
enemy disclosed the fact that the Herreros were in greatly superior numbers, 
and were endeavouring to surround the force. Retreat became absolutely 
unavoidable, and in tfiis the little body of German troops lost very heavily. 
The machine gun had to be abandoned, many horses were shot ; the total 
casualties amounted to 10 officers and 22 troopers, and the enemy recovered 
their cattle. 

Tbe Herreros in fact appear to have drawn tbe detaobment 
olererly into an ambuscade. Tbe detachment bad been in 
pursuit of them for some days and officers and men were 
naturally eager to bare a brush with tbe enemy who seemed 
always to be running away. The place selected for the 
ambuscade was admirably chosen, and it is possible that the 
herds of cattle were left to a certain extent as a bait — ^their 
capture certainly appreciably reduced the number of men 
in the German firing line. That the little band was not 
annihilated was due to the fine behaviour of officers and men 
under untoward circumstances.] 
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Squares in action, on the march, and in bivouac. 


Square forma- 
tion cannot be 
satisfactorily 
treated under 
tbe bead 
either of 
attack or 
defence. 


Object of 
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There are certain questions of tactics in small wars, apart 
from retreats and pursuits, or feints and surprises, wHch cannot 
be satisfactorily treated under tbe bead either of attack or 
defence and wHcb do not especially afiect any one of tbe 
three arms. These can best be dealt vsith by themselves in 
special chapters, and under this heading come squares. 

The square is adopted by regular troops in small wars as 
a battle fortnalion to meet special situations, and it can be used 
both offensively and defensively. The formation is also often 
employed upon the march under certain circumstances. 
Recourse is had to it under many differing conditions, both 
as regards the terrain in which the operations are taking place 
and as regards the method of fighting of the enemy. .4Jthoi^h 
common enough in the old days in what was then regular 
warfare, it now-a-days is a formation peculiar to small wars. 
It has been employed so largely in irregular warfewre in modem 
times, the conditions which have brought it into favour vexj 
so greatly in different cases, the experiences gamed in actual 
practice where it has played a part have sometimes been so 
inconclusive, that the subject is really a very large one and 
deserving of careful study. 

The raison iHre of the square, whether it be used as an 
order of march, as an arrangement for bivouac, or as a for- 
mation for battle, is to be found in the necessity which may be 
at times imposed upon a body of regular troops of being able to 
show a fighting front in any direction, and in the obligation 
which it inctus of protecting its supplies and wounded. In its 
military sense the term does not necessarily mean a rectangle 
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of four equal sides. It simply means a formation showing 
front to flanks and rear as well as to the proper front. Such 
squares have sometimes only three sides, the rear face being 
left entirely or practically open— it all depends on oiroum- 
stances. It is worth noting that a French square at Shott Tigri 
in 1882 was arranged with its rear face formed of camels, but 
that the Bedouins succeeded in carrying these off and up- 
setting the whole arrangement. 

The reason why a formation which offers a fighting front in 
aU directions may have to be adopted, is that in these campaigns 
attack or counter-attack has from various causes often to 
be expected from any point. Sometimes this is due to the fact 
that, owing to superior numbers, the enemy can surround the 
regular troops. It may result from the position of the enemy 
not being known and from the conditions not admitting of 
its being ascertained. It may arise from the great mobility 
which irregular warriors enjoy upon the battle-field. The 
cause may be found in the necessity of protecting supplies, 
or stores, or wounded against marauding parties. But-some 
sort of square formation is constantly being imposed upon 
the regular troops in these wars, because the nature of the 
case demands an order of battle calculated to offer an all 
round defence. 

Irregular forces are fond of threatening the rear of regular inemy’s 
troops, partly because they anticipate that they will 
offered less resistance there, and partly because they hope 
to loot the supplies and stores which they know will be follow- rearofregokr 
ing the army. At Ordahsu the enemy had made a clearing in 
the bush, on purpose to attack the troops in rear after they had 
passed the clearing, and they closed in as the column fought 
its way forward. At Wad Ras, tiie final engagement of the 
Spanish army in the war against the Moors in 1859, the Moors 
pressed in on the rear of the invaders although these were 
at the very time driving the bulk of the Sultan’s army from 
its position. The Zulus always endeavoured to envelope the 
(10830) R 
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British forces — at Isandlwhana they captured the camp in 
rear of the troops who were only formed up with the idea of 
meetir^ a frontal and flank attack. In Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tartary it has been the practice from time immemorial for 
masses of horse to charge doAvn from all sides. It is these 
enveloping attacks and these hostile demonstrations against 
the flanks and rear, which oblige the commander of the regular 
troops to draw them up in square formation in spite of its 
manifold drawbacks. The formation is adopted on the march, 
at the halt when resting or when bivouacking for the night, 
and as an order of battle, and because, even when the troops 
are not actually in action it is always employed with the idea 
in view that an engagement may occur at any moment, 
it will perhaps be best to consider it first as a battle 
formation. 


Two forms of 
square, tlie 
rigid and the 
elastic. The 
rigid form 
here dealt 
with. 


Before proceeding further it must bo pointed out here that 
there are in reality two kinds of .stiuare formation— the 
rigid form and the elastic form, and that it is the first with 
which we are here concerned. The clastic form of square is 
employed in bush and jungle warfare*, its essence consists in 
the army moving or being drawn up in groups or detachments 
more or less all round the convoy, the guns, the wounded, or 
whatever impedimenta may be accompanying it, and this 
kind of formation can best be dealt with in the chapter on bush 
ftnd jungle warfare. Indeed, a form of elastic square is often 
employed on the march in hill warfare, when the heights are 
crowned and the force as a whole consists of an advanced 
guard of these flanking detachment and of a rear guard; 
the idea then is the same— security against attack from any 
point. In. the present chapter it is the rigid square, designed 
to. meet the <?hatge of horse or lie fanatical rush of footmen 
which has to he considered, a defensive order of battle forced 
upon regular troops by irregular warriors who adopt shock 
toiftics and who enjoy superiority as regards numbers. 
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In tlie rigid square formation the combatant troops tTsmI 
forming the square are drawn up practically shoulder 
shoulder, as is laid down in principle in “ Infantry Training.” 

It is designed to meet the onslaught of adversaries who trust 
rather to spears and knives than to firearms. In Zululand 
and the Sudan the brave warriors with whom the British and 
Egjfptian troops had to deal, came on impetuously in vast num- 
bers and with great rapidity and suddenness. The French 
adopted the formation in Egypt and in Algeria to beat off 
the onslaughts of great masses of horse. The square is in fact 
employed under somewhat the same circumstances as battalion 
squares were formerly used in regular warfare, but with the 
great difference that when it is employed in small wars non- 
combatant services, wounded, and all that is not self-pro- 
tecting with the force are collected inside the square. Even 
the cavalry is sometimes inside the square. 

In actual battle the square, as a rule, acts mainly on the Sq^es ia 
defensive till the enemy is beaten. Still it often happens a fo^tdon 
that the action of the regular troops takes in part the form o“oe 

. , , ■*' offensiT© anc 

of an attack. This principle is well illustrated by the case defensive, 
already quoted of Isly where the French, in a formation on 
the principle of the square, moved straight towards the 
centre of the Moorish position and compeEed the hostile 
forces, consisting largely of mounted men, to charge. , At 
Abu Elea the British square moved close past the position 
which the Mahdists had taken up in a dry river bed, and 
induced them by so doing to attack. Sometimes, but more 
rarely, the square is actually used in attack, as at El Teb 
where the Mahdist entrenchment was turned and then 
attacked in this inconvenient formation. But in the main 
the square is an order of battle which is employed when acting 
on the defensive. 

An excellent example of the use of a square as a forma- Example of 
tion enabling a smaE force to compel the enemy to attack ifeDahXe^ 
without great risk, and hringii^ about thereby an action in a 
(10830) B 3 
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position favourable to the regular troops, is afforded by the 
affair of Achupa in 1891 in the early days of hostilities between 
France and Dahomey. 

The French only held a few points on the coast at this time, of which 
Porto Novo was the most important. The Dahomeyans were known to bo 
advancing in force against this town. It was a straggling place with only 
one fort to defend it, and its garrison of 400 men was, owing to its extent, 
quite insufficient to hold it against a determined attack. Colonel Terrillon 
who was m command determined to march out and fight the enemy a few 
miles off. When the forces came in contact the French formed a square. In 
this order of battle they beat off the attacks of the Dahomeyans numbering 
several thousands, and they inflicted such severe losses upon their savage 
opponents that these retreated and that Porto Novo was relieved from all 
fear of attack. It is interesting to note that in this fight the native troops 
forming one side of the square, got out of hand in the excitement of victory 
and charged, leaving that side completely open for a sliort time. 

The di ffi culties which arise in the manoouvriug and the 
organization of the square are obvious. A shoulder to 
shoulder formation can be maintained easily enough upon the 
drill ground ; but when the terrain is uneven or intersected 
the forcejis very apt to get into confusion. The most careful 
svpervision will not prevent gaps from occurring, the pace of 
the artillery and of the machine guns is not as a rule the same 
as that of foot soldiers, in the interior of the square are the 
non-combatant services iiqpeding the view' of the commander, 
and, the larger the square is, the more difficult is it to keep 
it intact. The great point to keep in mind seems to 
be to check the pace of the front face constantly so as to 
make sure that the sides are kept closed up and that the 
rear face is in its place. Frequent halts are desirable and the 
transport inside the square must be very carefully super- 
vised. If the enemy threatens, the square should halt at once, 
the sides facing outwards and the rear face turning about. 
How hard it is to manoeuvre one of these rigid squares and 
to keep the ranks closed up so as to leave no weak point for 
the enemy to profit by, is well shown by what occurred at 
Abu Klea. 
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Tke force forming the square consisted of 1,200 men, with three guns Abu Klea. 
dragged by hand. Inside the square were the camels for carrying the guns, 
and others for water, ammunition, and wounded. Its advance was covered 
by skirmishers. The ground was open but undulating. The hostile position 
in the dry river bed .already mentioned was well marked by banners. It 
so happened, however, that when about 500 yards from the flags, the rear 
face became bulged out by the camels, and that at this moment the enemy* 
to the number of about 6,000, suddenly sprang up from the khor where they 
were concealed to the left front, and charged the square on its left side. 

The skirmishers ran for the square and by so doing masked its Are at- 
first. The guns were hurried out on the threatened side. The fire of the 
front and left faces and of the guns was so severe, that the enemy swerved' 
to the right and brought the whole weight of their charge to bear on the 
left rear corner of the square where— partly due to the bulging out caused 
by the camels — there was a gap, and where the fire was in consequence not- 
so effective as on the flank. The confusion at this point appears to have 
been increased by the tendency of the camel corps to push forward and meet 
the enemy. The result was that the fanatical spearmen broke into the square 
and that a desperate melee ensued, in which the British force lost heavily 
and which only ended when all the Arabs in the square had been killed in a 
hand-to-hand fight. 


Tie first point whici suggests itself wien considering Question of 
this remarkable conflict of Abu Elea is the question of the 
skirmishers. Now it is obvious that a rigid square of this 
Mnd covering a very narrow front has no means within itself 
in at all broken ground of discovering if foemen are lurking 
near its path. Moreover, the best way of replying to casual 
hostile fire directed at such a square is by independent fire 
of skirmishers, because great delay must ensue if the] troops 
forming the square reply to it— this was indeed at Abu 
Elea the main reason for the skirmishers being sent out. 

But if the enemy delivers a sudden attack they are terribly 
in the way, and so much is this the case that upon the whole 
it seems far better to dispense with them. When, two days 
after the action of Abu Elea, the square made its final advance 
from the zeriba which had been formed three miles from the 
Nile to reach that river, fhere were no skirmishers out. At 
TJlundi there were no skirmishers in front of the square 
although the movmted troops acted to a certain extent in this 
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capacily. It was the same at El Teb, and when the square 
formation was employed near Sualdn skirmishers were generally 
dispensed with. 

How to prevent gaps from occurring in a square is a 
question which is easily answered in theory. It is simply a 
matter of careful supervision and of constantly halting the 
front face to enable the sides and rear to close up. But in 
practice these intervals occur in spite of the most strenuous 
exertions. There is always the risk of the rear face being 
bulged out by the non-combatants as occurred at Abu Klea. 
In the disaster which occurred to Baker Pasha’s Egyptian 
force near Trinldtat in 1884, the rear face of the square was 
in a state of chaos when the Arabs made their onslaught. 
That it is a matter of supreme importance to prevent the 
square from being broken stands to reason. Once the enemy 
penetrates it, it becomes a thoroughly bad formation. If 
the faces which remain intact turn round and fire on the in- 
truders, they are liable to shoot into each other. It is, however, 
interesting to note in this connection that, the day before the 
disastrous fight as Shekan in 1883 in which the force was 
annihilated, the rear face of Hicks Pasha’s square was broken 
by an Arab charge, but the enemy was driven out by the front 
face wheeling roun^. A square penetrated by an active and 
determined enemy is liable to be thrown into complete con- 
fusion and the whole aim and object of the formation is defeated 
when it is broken through. Gaps are so dangerous and so 
difficult to obviate altogether that it seems advisable to 
provide especially for the case of their occurring, 
s The best way of providing against gaps wMch may occur 
at a critical moment afiording the enemy a passage into the 
square, would seem to be by detailing a reserve, or several 
reserves, within the square. The reserves should be distributed 
so as to ensure that they can at a moment’s notice be pushed 
into an interval if one occurs at a critical juncture. Alter the 
eatperience of Abu Klea this system m& adopted ly £5r C. 
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Wilson, when commanding the final advance of the desert 
column from that place to the Nile near Metemma. Probably 
the best arrangement is a small reserve at each comer, for 
experience shows that a rush of fanatics or savages is generally 
directed at a comer— -such warriors recognise instinctively 
that this is a weak point both because less fire can be de- 
veloped and because there is most likelihood of confusion here. 

Of course there is a very serious objection to reserves, in that 
they withdraw men out of the firing line in a formation which 
at , the best only admits of a limited development of fire 
except when the enemy attacks from all sides simultaneously. 

No instances appear to have occurred of recent years of a 
sq[uare being saved from being broken into by the action of 
a reserve ; but on the other hand when squares have been 
broken there never seems to have been a reserve at hand 
to thrust into the gap. 

At Abu Klea the gap occurred at a comer. Comers are The corners, 
obviously a weak point because there is a loss of fire even if the 
square remains intact, and because the tendency in the sides 
of a square is for the men to feel inwards. “ Infantry Train- 
ing” lays down that the fianks of a battalion should not 
meet at an angle, with the especial idea of providing against 
this. As observed above, it is a good plan to place reserves 
at the corners, and it might be desirable to detail a senior 
officer to have a special control over each of the four angles 
of the square. 

As regards the position of artillery or machine guns in a Position of 
square it used to be thought advisable to place them at the 
comers, partly because the corners are weak points and 
partly because the plan admits of fire all round except one 
quarter of a circle ; but it is very doubtful if this is necessarily 
the best arrangement. As already mentioned they were run 
out to the side attacked at Abu Eilea. At El Teb the guns 
were kept in battery and run out when required. At Tamm the 
machine guns were in front of the square which was broken, and 
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they fell for a time into the hands of the enemy. At Ulundi, 
on the other hand, the guns were for the most part at the 
comers. Of course when the enemy is not close at hand the 
guns can be run out to any side where their fire may happen 
to be desirable. But when the enemy actually charges, there 
is something to be said for their being at the corners, as long 
as they are in pairs ; a single gun may somehow be put out of 
action just at the critical moment, and machine guns are 
always somewhat precarious weapons to depend on in a rush. 
It never seems desirable therefore to place a single gun or 
machine gun at a corner ; if they are to be worked singly 
they are best in the centre of the sides. 

When it is possible to place the guns at some distance from 
the square they may ^ve the square great assistance should it 
be assailed. Their fire necessarily takes the assailant in Sank. 
But this arrangement of course exposes the guns themselves 
to be rushed unless they are under special protection of other 
troops. 

When the final advance to the Nile was made by the desert column 
from the zeriba which had been formed at the Abu Klea wells after the fight, 
it was decided to have the guns behind. They proved of groat service to the 
force as it moved on towards the Nile by their effective fire on masses of the 
enemy who wore preparing to charge it. Although firing at longer range 
than they would have been if with the square, they probably had far greater 
effect than had they been with it. 

Cavalry ate generally best outside the square, this arm ip 
of course for the time being merely an encumbrance when 
actually inside the square ; it would mdeed often happen 
that there was no room for cavalry imde. At Ulundi the 
cavalry after reconnoitring to the front and obt^ng touch 
of the enemy retired inside of the square ; but the Zulu 
system of attack was always envelopii^, and had the mounted 
ticoops remained outside when the action developed they would 
have inevitably masked the fire of the square. At the fight 
on the Chengo river in 1897 between the Portuguese troops 
and the Gaza rebels, the small party of cavalry was kept 
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inside tte square ; tlie enemy came up near tlie square on all 
sides, tut tlie cavalry suddenly issued from it, and, charging 
tome, scattered tte enemy in all directions. In tte 
Sudan tte cavalry has almost invariably been kept outside 
and quite independent of the square ; so placed, they can 
reconnoitre effectively, and mounted troops who can gallop 
away clear in case of emergency seem to be better adapted 
for acting as a screen under the circumstances, than infantry 
skirmishers who have to get back into the square if the 
enemy closes. The Russians when employing this formation 
in Central Asia have generally kept their mounted men out- 
side the square. After one of the two squares was broken at 
Tamai the dismounted fire of the cavalry operating some way 
off, was of great assistance, taking the enemy in flank from a 
position of practical security. The distance which the cavalry 
should be from the square depends of course upon circum- 
stances ; it should not be too far off to render prompt 
assistance, but it should not, on the other hand, be so near 
as to run the risk of masking effective fire from the square. 

The question whether a single square is preferable to two Question of 
or more squares is a difidcult one to decide. When the non- or'^rf 
combatant services to be protected are proportionately large, 
a single square is preferable because the actual available space 
in the interior of a single square is larger than that in two 
squares formed of the same number of men. Moreover, 
a single square will generally, but not under aU circumstances, 
afford a greater volume of fire, inasmuch as the enemy wiU 
seldom attack more than one square at the same time. 

But on the other hand two or more squares mutually 
flank each other. If one square should be broken the others 
can afford it considerable support by their fire, and if it is 
thrown into complete confusion the disaster, however serious, 
does not involve the destruction of the whole force. Thus at 
Tamai, where the British force was formed into two squares, 
one of them, broken and thro^ into disorder, was obliged 
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to fall back some distance ; tbe other then became of the 
greatest asdstance in retrieving the fortunes of the fight, not 
only by its fire but by its moral support. Moreover, two or 
more squares are much more easily manoeuvred than a single 
square formed of the same number of men. There is, how- 
ever, always the risk of squares firing into each other if the 
enemy penetrates between them ; some slight inconvenience 
was caused by this at Tamai. At Shekan the army was formed 
up in three squares, and it appears that these fired into each 
other in the confusion which occurred when the Mahdists 
made their sudden onslaught and thereby gn'atly added to 
the terrors of the moment. 

When the enemy attacks in great force and envelops the 
regular army as in Zululand, a single square is clearly prefer- 
able; for if there are two or more squares the fire of certain of 
their faces must be lost to a great extent. But upon the 
whole, especially in close country when the hostile tactics 
take the form of sudden rushes, there is much to be said for 
having more than one square, if it be only on the principle 
of not putting aU the eggs in one basket, 
for^* The great objections to the square formation are the 
the enemy, limited development of fire it admits of— this has been already 
touched upon— and the fact that it offers a particularly good 
target for the hostile fire. Even bad marksmen armed with 
indifferent, antiquated weapons can do damage when they 
have a square to aim at. Experience in Central Asia, in Zulu- 
land and in the Sudan shows that this is so. But, after all, 
the losses incurred from the enemy’s small arms are seldom 
very appreciable even at comparatively speaking short range, 
and when the hostile tactics are such as to call for the 
adoption of a square formation, the enemy rarely is supplied 
with guns. It may, of course, happen that the opponents of 
the regular forces have guns and know how to use them ; in 
that case a ri^d square formation certainly affords them an 
excellent mark. Thus at El Teb the Mahebsts had some guns, 
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and until these were silenced they caused loss in the British 
square as it advanced. In Dahomey some inconvemence was 
caused to the French squares by the enemy’s guns, which 
made good practice and which might have caused serious 
havoc had the shells hurst. Still upon the whole this objection 
to the square, that it offers a target to the enemy, does not 
prove a very serious drawback to a formation which has been 
proved by experience so very efficacious in certain circum- 
stances. 

The limited development of fire which this order of batde Limited 
admits of is a more serious matter than the target which it of flre^m* 
presents to the enemy, and there seems to be no safe plan of sqviaie. 
increasing this at a critical moment. Wheelii^ forward the 
sides in the direction where the enemy may be, cannot be 
attempted at close quarters in face of active warriors, who 
would be round the fianks in a moment — ^as appears indeed 
actually to have happened at Abu Klea. The restriction 
which it puts on the fire of the men, is in realily the greatest 
objection to the square formation, and there seems to be no 
remedy for this. 

The square has occasionally been used in actual attack 
as at El Teb already referred to, although the formation 
certainly does not readily lend itself to such action. A charge 
in square is obviously difficult to carry out, there is always 
a risk of confusion and of the ranks becoming broken, and the 
chance that the enemy may profit thereby to break into the 
interior. The square is essentially a defensive and not an 
offensive arrangement for combat ; still the case of El Teb 
shows that it is not impracticable to assault a position with 
troops drawn up in this formation. The battle of Tamai on 
the other hand affords a striking illustration of the dangers 
which may arise out of the assumption of the offensive in 
square. 

The story of this fight is briefly as follows: — large gathering of MahdistB Tamai. 
was Goi^osaled in a ravine. The two , squares advanced in Echelon about 
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1»000 yards apart, that formed by the 2nd Brigade leading. As this drew 
near the ravine, groups of the enemy rushed out from its shelter to attack, 
but were mowed down by the fire of the square. Then a charge was 
ordered, and the front face of the square sprang forward to a point close 
to the edge of the declivity, halted, and began an irregular fire against 
the enemy on the opposite slopes of the ravine. The inacliino guns were 
run out to the right front corner of the square. There may have been 
some gaps due to the right side of the square not having moved so fast as 
the front face, or to the troops being unsteadied by their rapid advance. 
Whatever was the cause, it came about that when a mass of hostile spearmen 
suddenly rushed up out of the ravine against the right front corner, the fire of 
the square at that point was unable to cheek their onslaught. They captured 
the machine guns and rolled up the front and right faces. The rt‘ar face 
promptly closed up ; but it was unable to stem the torrent of Arabs, and the 
square formation was completely lost in the mel4e which enstied. 

The square was in fact disordered by its own charge and, getting too close 
to the ravine, its fire proved inefiective at a critical moment. The Arabs, 
who were concealed in great force in the ravine, took advantage of these 
circumstances to deliver a determined counter-attack which throw the 
square into complete confusion. 

It is of course essential that gaps and intervals should not 
occur, and in the rapid movements which always take place in 
delivering an assault, it is practically impossible to prevent 
their occurrence. If feasible, there should be a pause to induce 
the enemy to charge home— a feigned retreat might bring this 
about at such a moment. If marked disinclination to attack be 
shown by the adversary, and if the hostile position he so strong 
that it is dangerous to take risks, a move of the square towards 
a flank jnay bring about the desired forward movement on 
the part of the enemy. Even suppsing that the enemy 
declines to be “ drawn,” a move like this towards the flank 
will probably cause the position to be evacuated ; then, while 
the opponents are in retreat, the square may be broken up, 
the, troops may advance in line or echdon formation, and it 
may be possible to bring artillery fire and musketry effectively 
into play agtdnst the fu^tives. 

The square formation does not in fact readily lend itself 
to offensive action beyond what is involved in advancing upn 
the enemy and leading him on to charge. This employment 
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of tte squaxe is well illustrated by tbe tactical conduct of the 
operations which resulted in the capture of Bida by Major 
Arnold early in 1897— an operation which admirably shows 
the advantage of the square when regular troops are acting 
against masses of foemen whose musketry fire is not very 
alarming. 

Major Arnold’s force consisted of tinder 600 constabulary, with seven 
guns and six maxims, the guns being dragged by hand at great labour. 

The attack on Bida was carried out as follows The infantry advanced in 
square with the guns in the centre, the movement necessarily being very 
slow owing to the delays caused by hauling these latter along. A halt was 
made on commanding ground near the town and the guns were brought 
into action upon masses of the enemy thronging its outskirts. Thereupon 
the square was surrounded by hostile swarms who hurried up from all 
sides, but the steady musketry and maxim fire kept the Fulahs at a distance, 
and their fire was of the wildest description. Then after a time the square 
advanced afresh, took up a good position within 600 yards of the town, and 
a bombardment of this by the artillery was begun which lasted some hours. 

The enemy could not stand this, the hostile parties gradually broke up and 
lost heavily from the long range fire of a 12-pr. which was with the force 
as. they took to flight. The battle of Bida was one of the most signal 
successes ever won by British arms in Africa. 

Before consideiing squares on tbe marcb it will not be out Square forma. 

of place to point out that in spite of its obvious inconveniences, jy 

this order of battle bas proved admirably suited to tbe con- proved most 
^ * effective 

ditions on many occasions. In tbe form in wbicb it bas on 

occasions been employed in Algeria, wbicb was adopted at 

Ulundi, and wbicb bas played so great a part on tbe battle 

fields of tbe Sudan, it bas undoubtedly been a success. Wben 

good troops drawn up in this formation have got into 

difficulties, as at Tamai and Abu Klea, it bas generally been 

attributable to difficulties of ground, or else to tbe square not 

being properly formed at some critical juncture. On open 

ground even indifferent troops have with comparative ease 

beaten off formidable attacks— at Marabia, south-east of 

Ebartum, Hicks Pasba,in 1883, completely defeated a most 

determined Mabdist attack with untried Egyptian troops 

formed in square, and be moreover infficted tremendous loss 
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upon the enemy. When troops even of poor quality are drawn 
up in this compact formation, a thorough fire discipline can 
generally he maintained as long as the terrain is fairly open 
and as long as the hostile onslaught has none of the features 
of a surprise. The consequence is that arms of precision are 
made the most of, and that the fanatics or savages as they 
make their daring charges are mowed down by scores. If there 
is a fairly clear field of fire, the enemy as a rule indeed never 
reaches the square. The masses of infuriated assailants melt 
awav under the rain of bullets. The leaders are shot down, 
and the onslaught of the intrepid warriors is brought to a 
standstill before they can get close enough for the hand-to- 
hand struggle which they arc striving for. 

Even in the scrub and bush around Suakiu, where the 
field of fire was most limited and where the maintenance 
of the ri^d square formation was most dilhcult, it invariably 
proved triumphant in 1885. In those operations the liostile 
rushes used to be very sudden, and the rifies of the tnmps had 
not full scope ; but even so the square was found an order of 
battle which commanded success. However uusomid and ill 
adapted to the circumstances' the formation may have seemed 
in theory, it met the ease on every occasion in that campaign 
in spite of the scrub and bush. Theory cannot be accepted 
as conclusive when practice points the other way ; the objec- 
tions of the square are manifest, but it has sc»ro.s of times 
fulfilled its purpose. 


Squaw Having dealt with the square as an order of battle or in 

actual presence of the enemy, it now becomes necessary to 
Fo^ff regard it as an order of march. The formation is obviously 
square on the inconvenient for any prolonged movement. On this account 
commanders will generally, when it can be considered safe, 
aiiai^e thtir order of march not actually in square but rather 


in some formation which will allow the troops to rapidly assume 
square if the enemy he met with in force. As long as the 
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transport and non-oombatants are kept well closed up, and 
provided that there is a strong compact rear guard to form a 
rear face, the flanks can easily be drawn in to form the sides, 
and the square is then complete. But if there be the slightest 
risk of a sudden fanatical onslaught, if the country be over- 
grown, or if nullahs aboxmd where the enemy can muster un- 
observed, an arrangement of this kind is not very safe. A 
hostile charge may be delivered while the force is in the act of 
changing from the marching formation into square, and 
pressed home at such a moment may throw everything into 
confusion. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the disaster which oc- 
curred to Baker Pasha’s force near Trinkitat in 1884 seems partially to have 
been due to the fact that his troops had not time to complete the square 
when they were attacked by the Mahdists. His men were, however, so 
untrustworthy and so insufficiently trained, that there is not much to be 
learnt from that disastrous fight. The force would probably have been 
rolled up no matter what formation it was in. 

When there has been a probability of very sudden hostile 
attack, the square formation has frequently been adopted as 
an order of march as the only means of safe-guarding the 
convoys which accompany the regular force, and the troops 
have marched great distances so drawn up. Even when 
a force is going deliberately iuto action, there are always non- 
combatant services to be protected in these wars — ^the safe- 
guarding of these is one main cause of the adoption of the square 
as an order of battle. But a moment’s consideration will 
show that when a force is on the march the nxunerical strength 
of the non-combatant services, and the area of ground which 
they occupy whether in movement -or at the halt, must be far 
greater than when the force has cast o£ aU possible impedi- 
ment preparatory to engaging deliberately in a fi.ght. SuppB.es 
for days and even for weeks - involving a, rdatdvely to the aze 
of, the arany, ^gantic transport column, may be accompanying 
the force -on the march. The convoy will sometimes be so 
great tiblat’the number of combatants are 'quite insuflieient to 
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form a square round it possessing any semblance of cohesion. 
On the march the square formation is in fact most cumbersome 
and is most difficult to maintain. 

In spite of its drawbacks, however, the French have made 
considerable use of this order of march in their small wars. 
In Egypt when operating against the Mamelukes, in Algeria and 
in Tunis, the liability to very sudden attack of formidable 
bodies of horse often left them no choice except to march 
in square. General Logerot in Tunis always marched in square 
with an advanced guard in front. The Russians have some- 
times adopted it as an order of march in Central Asia, notably 
during the suppression of the Turkomans in the khanate of 
Khiva after the occupation of the oasis in 1874. In the Sudan, 
and especially around Suakin, the British and Egyptian troops 
have often been compelled to carry out marches in square 
under moat unfavourable circumstances. 

Itis, of course, highly inconvenient when regulars have to 
march in square with a mass of non-combatants and transport 
inside. Progress must inevitably be slow, the baggage 
animals, crowded together as they are, get into disorder. Prom 
the very fact of their being in a restricted space their super- 
vidon is most difficult. The pace of the whole force is reduced 
to that of the slowest animal. But in spite of its manifold 
disadvantages, marching in square is often the only plan by 
which a movement can safely be carried out, and the incon- 
veniences inseparable from the arrangement have to be 
accepted. The advance to the Abu Klea wells is an example 
of such a march, although in that case the bulk of the trans- 
port had been left behind in a zeriba there nevertheless was a 
mass of omnels inside the square. 

Hicks Pasha’s three squares at Shekan had inside of them 
the enormous mass of transport which the carriage of 50 days* 
supplies of food and a few days’ store of water for his force 
necessarily involved. This huge train of animals must have 
been a terrible incumbrance in that last desperate fight with 
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the Dervish hordes, and it probably contributed towards 
bringing about the fatal results of the hostile attack. Such 
a case would no doubt seldom arise in war — ^it is obviously an 
extreme case for an army to abandon its communications 
and to launch out many days’ march into a theatre of opera- 
tions, destitute of supplies and even of water and held by an 
enemy so formidable as to compel the adoption of square 
formation. Under ordinary circumstances the method which 
would be employed in such conditions is that of forming a * 
zeriba or fortified bivouac in which the convoy is left under pro- 
tection of a fraction of the force, while the rest of it goes out as 
a fighting square to give battle to the enemy, as was done at 
Abu Kl6a. 

The history of- small wars of recent times probably affords Suakin, 1886. 
no example of the employment of square formation upon the 
march, under conditions so unfavourable as was the case in 
1885 at Suakin. The sudden rushes of fanatical spearmen in 
this bush-overgrown theatre of operations made it obligatory 
that the square should be of the rigid form with ranks closed up. 

The convoys to be guarded consisted of camels — ^a most incon- 
venient form of transport when the animals are crowded to- 
gether. Water, a most difficult thing to carry, was a main 
item of supply to be conveyed by the camels. The mimosa 
scrub greatly hampered movement and tended to break up the 
ranks. The heat and dust were most trying to the troops. 

Everything seemed to conspire against success. But the 
square formation was fgund to work, and resolute onslaughts 
by masses of fanatical Hadendowas were beaten off with 
comparative ease, although progress was very slow. One 
reason for this was that from the nature of the operations 
the size of the convoys could be satisfactorily apportioned 
to the, numerical strength of the forces guarding them. 

At Suakin the method adopted was to form dep6ts a few 
mibs apart along the line of operations which it was pro- 
posed follow. Convoys were sent out guarded by troops 
(10830) a 
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told ofi for the purpose, who formed square round the transport. 
On reachir^ the depdt the supplies and stores were deposited 
and the convoy returned. By working on these lines the 
strength of the convoy could be kept within limits which 
did not exceed what the troops could safeguard in this forma- 
tion, and the system was strictly in accordance with the 
principle, already referred to in Chapter V, of holding back 
the troops and of pushing supplies ahead of them. But when 
a force is moving as a flying column for some considerable 
distance in an unproductive theatre of war, its transport for 
supplies soon grows into an unwieldy mass, which occupies 
more space than the troops can possibly surround in shoulder- 
to-shoulder square formation. When Sir H. Stewart’s force 
advanced from the Jakdul Wells on Abu Klea,it had with it 
nearly 3,000 camels ; the number of combatants in the force 
was, induding officers, only about 1,500 men— a number 
quite insufficient to have formed a square round such a 
mass of transport on the move without leaving numerous 
gaps. 

Artiilffly Md Artillery in motion is defenceless. Wien therefore the 
square is adopted as an order of march to meet the case of 

SeMuwh very sudden hostile onslaughts, it is obvious that the guns 
should be inside ; outside they run the risk of being rushed 
before they can get into action. Whatever position the guns 
are to take up when they come into action, whether at the 
aisles or in the faces, this should be flxed in advance ; on the 
move they should march inside the square dose to the podtions 
th^ axe to take up, so as to be ready to get to work at once 
if the enemy makes a rush. They should be kept well dear 
of the tcansport, and when hostile attack seems inuninmit 
it has been found best to drag portable guns along by hand. 
Machine guns would be treated in a amilar maimer. 

Cavalry on the other hand will of necessity always be out- 
ride the square on the march. Mounted troops are invaluable 
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for recoimoitring purposes and can be o£ great assistance in 
this manner to the square. Their retirement inside the square 
in case of attack 'will seldom be ad-visable unless, as at Ulundi, 
the enemy is in great strength and surrounds the force, or 
unless there is plenty of time for the retirement to be efEected 
deliberately and in good order without masking the fire of the 
square. Under ordinary circ'omstances, in fact, the cavalry 
keeps quite independent of the square. During the advance 
to the Abu Klea wells, and also at Suakin in 1885, the cavalry 
moved at some distance from the squares. Hicks Pasha seems 
to have adopted the same arrangement. Should the square 
be attacked, the cavalry, if remaining outside, must be guided 
by circumstances ; it is in a position to act very efiectively 
against the enemy when beaten off, as was well illustrated at 
El Teb. It can threaten the flanks and rear of the enemy 
while actually attacking the square. When cavalry vedettes 
are scouting in front of a square on the march, they should be 
instructed to retire to a flank in the event of coming upon a 
formidable hostile gathering, so as to unmask the fire of the 
infantry and artillery. In Dahomey, where the nature of the 
terrain and the weakness of the cavalry detachment mili- 
tated against the effective action of this arm, the mounted 
troops were generally on the flank on the march ; when the 
enemy showed in force the troopers sometimes retired behind 
the column and formed the rear face of the fighting square ; 
but in that campaign the square was rather of the elastic 
order suitable to bush warfare, than the rigid square designed 
to meet shock tactics. 

In a case where the square formation has been adopted 
on the march as security against the risk of attack by strong 
bodies of fanatical horse, the position of the cavalry must be 
something of a puzzle. Presumably the force of cavalry will 
be small.. It may be obliged to scout ahead of the square. 
H it bolts for the square to escape a hostile onslaught it 
gets in the way. If it gallops away the enemy will pursue 
and perhaps disperse it. Under such conditions the cavalry 
(10830) s 2 
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will necessarily have an anxious time and the proper course 
for it to pursue is not easy to determine. 

As regards forming bivouac in square there is not very 
much to be said. When this is found to .be necessary it is 
almost invariably also desirable to convert the bivouac into a 
temporarily fortified post or zeriba, or, in case the force is 
accompanied by wagons, into a laager. The French in Egypt 
generally bivouacked in square. Sir J. Outram’s force 
bivouaced in square on the night before the fight of Khu- 
shab in Persia, after it had been attacked unexpectedly by 
the enemy. It is a very good arrangement if no means exist 
of making a zeriba, or if the circumstances are such as to 
necessitate provition against very sudden and dangerous 
rushes feom all sides. As a rule however, owing to the very 
cramped space left inside, it is very inconvenient to bivouac 
in rigid square formation, i.e., the men simply lying down 
where otherwise they would be standing. Still it might 
under certain circumstances become necessary to so pass the 
night, as, for instance, in a case where the force has been 
overtaken by darkness before it can form any defences. 

Square formation has been treated of at considerable 
length, more with a view of illustrating under what varjnng 
conditions it has been employed in irregular warfare, than of 
laying down rules for guidance as to when it should be 
adopted and how it can best be orgamzed. It is not popular 
in certain quartets. In theory there is indeed much to be 
said against it. But as long as regular troops burdened with 
the impedimenta with which they cannot dispense, are pitted 
against warriors who, whether as a consequence of their great 
numericid superiority, or of their rapd movements, or of the 
nature of the theatre of operations, can attack them at 
close quarters from any side at will, it will not ble easy to 
iHibstitute for it a better formation. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

PeINCIPLES op I.AA6BE AND ZEETBA WAEFAEE. 

CoNDUOiiNO operations under shelter of laagers and zeribas General 
is peculiar to small wars. Even in irregular warfare it is a 
method of carrying on a campaign which is only practised z'eriba 

• * • "Wflirfftro 

under certain special conditions— it is indeed only applicable to 
some cases. But in many of these campaigns improvised 
defences have been constantly constructed whenever a force 
halts, the prindple of employing laagers and zeribas on all 
occasions has been a distinctive feature, and their constant 
utilization has occasionally indeed governed the whole course 
of hostilities to a very remarkable extent. 

The principle is an excellent illustration of defensive 
tactics superimposed upon offensive strategy. The regular 
troops invade hostile territory, or territory in temporary 
occupation of the enemy, and in doing so they maintain 
strategically the initiative. But, no sooner do they find 
themselves in presence of the irregular forces prepared for 
battle than they form the laager or zeriba as the case may be, 
and either await attack or else leave their impedimenta in it 
and go out to fight without encumbrances. In any case they 
have a secure bivouac and adequate protection during the hours 
of darkness. 

Laagers and zeribas are really an extension of the prin- 
ciple of the square. They afford lines of fixe in all directions, 
and they offer resistance to attack from any side. They pro- 
vide security for the baggage, for the transport, for the food, 
and for .the non-combatant services. Under favourable 
circumstances they can be formed so quickly that they may 
be said to represent a defensive battle formation assumed 
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actually in. the presence of the enemy. The arrangement of 
bivouac in square so largely adopted in Algeria, Tunis, and 
Central Asia, was generally accompanied, when it was possible, 
by the construction of some defences approximating to what 
is understood by a zeriba. 

Laagers and zeribas possess from the tactical point of 
view aU the attributes of fortifications, their employment 
means a defensive attitude— an attitude tending indeed 
towards passive defence. Where shelter is improvised merely 
to ensure the safety of the non-combatant portion of the force 
while the remainder gives battle in the open, this is not 
objectionable. It is when the fighting force surrounds 
itself with abattis or with rings of vehicles on every possible 
occasion, that what is here called laager and zeriba warfare 
has such drawbacks, because such a method of conducting 
operations is in the main an adoption of the defensive when 
in action. And even when the troops are not actually in action, 
the formation of laagers and zeribas has the same e&ct upon 
them as acting on the defensive has— it heightens the respect 
which they entertain for the antagonists whom they are going 
to fight. 

to It is perhaps to some extent a matter of opinion whether 
this system of constantly shutting up the force within a kind of 
fort, wiiich has been so largely adopted in many campaigns, 
has an injurious moral effect upon good troops. But the 
natural inference which all ranks are inclined to draw there- 
from is that the army cannot in the open cope on level 
terms with the foe, and many experienced leaders hold 
that this must have a depressing influence upon their 
men. Sir C. Napier, after his brilliant success at Meani 
in Scinde, felt himself compelled to form an entrenched 
camp, because formidable bodies of Beluchis were still in 
the field ; but be camped his force outside fearing lest the 
troops, flushed though they were with victory, might itiW 
from their occupation of the lines that their cause was a 
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failing one. Trusting to fortifications during the day 
time — at night it is different — ^undoubtedly argues infe* 
riority to the adversary. Laagers and zeribas do not breathe 
the spirit of attack. The soldier who daily fences himself 
round with abattis and obstacles to keep the enemy off, may 
come to think that deprived of this shelter he is no match 
for the savage whom he has come to beat. Putting the 
moral factor on one side, this method of making war has 
in many cases much to recommend it ; but in war the moral 
factor can rarely be ignored with safety. 

On the other hand, when the regular army is hampered Sitnatioiw 
by the responsibility of safeguarding a great column of trans- 
sport, when in fact it is merely an escort for its own supplies, 
laagers or zeribas are almost compulsory, supposing the '^******”^’ 
adversary to be strong and enterprising. In the jungle and the 
bush where the hostile forces may creep up unseen and 
pounce down suddenly, some form of defence work round 
the camp, or even during a midday halt, may be indispensable. 

To stem the rush of swarms of fanatics, ox to check the on- 
slaughts of savages who swoop upon the regular troops regard- 
less of losses caused by modem arms of precision, obstacles 
are invaluable. In theatres of war where sudden attacks of 
masses of irregular horse are to be expected, the constant 
formation of laagers or zeribas may be obligatory. But even 
then it is to a certain extent a contravention of a broad principle 
governing the whole art of war— the principle that success 
should be sought for in attack, in preserving the initiative in 
tactics as in strategy, and in reaping to the full the benefit 
jof moral effect by assuming and maintaining a dominant 
bearing. 

It was laid down in Chapter XI that the right method Their ralae in 
of dealing with antagonists who adhere to the guerilla system 
of warfare, is the organization of mobile columns capable of 
gdng considerable distances and designed to'foUow up the 
hostile parties and give them no rest. The temporary bases 
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of these columns generally require defensiTC arrangements 
of some liiTxTj and therefore in operations of this class laagers 
or zeribas -will generally he made considerable use of. More- 
over, mobile columns are almost necessarily small and they must 
he to a certain extent hampered by transport. By making 
use of laagers or zeribas this transport can often be left behind 
while some especial dash is being made. During the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion in Rhodesia, colvmms were often separated 
from their wagons for two or three days at a time, these were 
formed into laagers and a small guard rendered them prac- 
tically secure ; maxim guns in them were found very useful, 
adding greatly to their defensive strength. It is, of course 
a most important point in these cases to reduce the numbers 
left behind in charge of the impdimenta of the column to 
a minimiitti , so as to have as many rifles as possible for the 
active oprations which are being undertaken; and with this 
in viev, some form of defensive post for the temporary 
dep6t is, as a rule desirable. 

The formation of zeribas and laagers demand the existence 
of certain conditions. Zeribas, in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term, are enclosures fenced in by abattis and 
thorn hushes, and to construct them there must be jiuigle, 
bush, or scrub on the spt. Laagers, on the other hand, 
are formed of wagons, and it is only in certain small wars 
that wheeled vehicles accompany the troops. These temporary 
defensive enolosdres are sometimes supplemented by breast- 
t^orks of pack saddles and stores, by shelter trenches, and so 
forth. But the idea of this class of rapidly improvised fortifi- 
cation is (to use the phraseology of the engineer) not so much 
to provide cover for the defence as to oppose obstacles to the 
attack. It is designed to secure the regular troops against 
the shock action of their antagonists, rather than against their 
fire. 

Zeribas assumed great prominence in the campaigns in the 
Sudan. Here the hostile tactics consisted chiefly in sudden 
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rushes of reckless fanatical spearmen. As a rule mimosa 
bushes and scrub were available on the spot. Around Suakin 
the thick jungle growth favoured the unseen approach of 
large bodies of the enemy, but, thanks to it, the construction of 
brushwood fences offered was simple and they provided the 
best method of meeting the tactics of the Mahdists. Hastily 
improvised defensive enclosures of this kind can, of course, be 
supplemented by trenches and parapets, and they may even- 
tually be converted into fortified posts which can be held by a 
small number of men. In Dahomey the French, bivouacMng in 
square, protected themselves with shelter trenches and abattis 
having the character to a certain extent of zeribas ; these 
defensive enclosures were, however, formed chiefly as a pro- 
tection for the night. Zeribas were made free use of during 
the Somaliland campaign of 1903-04. 

Laagers have always been a special feature of warfare in 
South Africa and North America. On the veld and prairie the 
pioneers of civilization moved in small bodies, with their 
families and property home in great wagons adapted to these 
roadless rolling downs, and often found their vehicles a sure 
bulwark when attacked. Sheltered behind the bulwark which 
the wagons formed, their firearms had full play and the 
hostile charges were stemmed and broken. It became the 
regular programme after a move to draw up the wagons 
in the form of a square or oblong enclosure, the cattle, horses, 
&c., being picketed or fastened up in the interior, and saddles 
and other gear being used to form a breastwork between the 
wheels. Eegular troops campaigning in these countries have 
adopted the same method and have found it to answer. The 
United States troops when operating against Bed Indians 
were constantly forming laagers, or corrals as they were called. 
During the suppression of Kiel’s rebellion in 1885, laagers were 
generally established by the Government troops when they 
got into camp after a march. In the Zulu and Matabili wars 
laagers were always constructed when at the halt, if wagons 
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were available, as long as there was any possibility of 
attack. 

Their epeoial One great advantage of forming laager or zeriba is that it 
itoMmfof economises outposts. The troops bivouac along the faces, 

outposts. and can man them at a moment’s notice. The line to be 

defended is clearly defined. Each unit has its place. The 
line of defence is practically identical with the line of outposts, 
and a mere fraction of the force serves to secure it against 
surprises— a point which is of great advantage both by day 
and night. 

Security at At night the fact of bang within a defensive enclosure 
gives security to the troops, and gives, what is of almost equal 
importance, a distinct sense of security. In a later chapter it 
will be seen that although night attacks by the enemy are some- 
what unusual, irregular warriors are given to harassing their 
opponents under cover of darkness and that marauding is 
always to be expected. The wagons, abattis, &c., serve to 
check this, and to avert what is a great annoyance even if it is 
not a serious danger. 

They Another great advantage of forming laagers and zeribas 

^ that they generally enable the commander of the regular 
necessarily, forces to select his own ground, and to a certain extent his 
regular troops owa time for fighting. This may not of course necessarily 
be the case, but it usually is so. Sir H. Stewart’s force 
rime for marching from Abu Klea for the Nile, was practically com- 

fighting. pelled by the enemy to form a zeriba on unfavourable ground ; 

but, under the shelter of this zeriba, the column was able to 
transform itself into a purely fighting force and was enabled 
to march out to fight, selecting its own time. The result of 
this was that the column brought off its fight on favourable 
ground, and that it was effectively supported by the guns 
in the zeriba without being hampered by their presence 
when in movement. The foEowing example from the Red 
Indian campaigns may also be quoted; in this case a laager, 
which had to be formed under sudden pressure of the enemy 
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in an unsuitable position for defence> saved the troops from 
destruction when in a most critical situation 

A small cavalry force with a convoy of wagons was marching in 1879 to 
the White River Agency, in Colorado. The cavalry moving in front of the 
wagons came suddenly upon the enemy in strong force near the Milk River, 
and the mounted troops were speedily obliged to fall back. Thereupon the 
vehicles were hastily formed into a laager close to the river, and to complete 
the ring, for which there were not wagons enough, woimded horses were shot 
and the carcases were used to form a sort of breastwork on one side. The 
position was most unfavourable for defence, but, thanks to the wagons, the 
troops held out for a week till they were finally relieved, having been rein- 
forced in the meantime. The losses in men and horses were very heavy 
in the interval, but the force was saved. 

Sir H. Stewart’s force and tlie United States troops in 
these cases had to form a defensive host as best they conld 
in a hurry on unfavourable ground. There is always the 
chance that small bodies moving about a theatre of irregular 
warfare may be suddenly attacked by superior forces, and may 
be obliged to construct a zeriba or some kind of laager on the 
spot. But the most remarkable examples of attacks on 
laagers and zeribas of late years have been where these have 
been deliberately established, and where in consequence 
the commander of the regular troops has chosen his own 
battJe-fidd. At Ginghilovo in the Zulu war, and at Imbembesi 
and Shangani in the Matabdi war, the position of the laagers 
had been deliberately selected. At Tofrek near Sualdn in 
1886, the site of the zeriba had been carefully chosen. By 
having a temporary fortress of this land the commander of the 
force may elect to fight inside of it, most favourably placed 
if the enemy can be induced to attack, or he may prefer merely 
to use the laager or zeriba to shelter the non-combatants while 
the fighting portions sally forth and give battle in the open. 
This latter plan was the one adopted at Ultmdi, at Tamai, and 
at Abu Klea. The Erench in Dahomey frequently left their 
stores and transport under improvised cover of this nature, 
issuing out of their zeribas to fight in their own time and on 
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ground practically selected by themselves. When this arrange- 
ment is adopted the laager or zeriba relieves the force of the 
encumbrances which hamper it at other limes, and it serves, 
moreover, as a refuge, should the fates prove unpropitious on 
the battlefield. 

Theyafiorti An army penetrating far into the territories of a brave 

wpMe Turing and warlike race must occasionally have some rest and security 

prolonged alarms. For rest it must come to a halt ; but the very 

operations. « , 

fact of its coming to a standstill is in a manner a confession of 

weakness and the enemy, taking it tomean awant of confidence, 

gathers courage. For this reason the regular troops are 

especially exposed, during a halt of any duration, to onslaughts 

of their adversaries who will have been emboldened by the 

temporary inaction. But within laagers and zeribas the 

troops rarely have much, to fear, and if the enemy is tempted 

to attack them he is generally beaten off with comparative 

ease. In fact, when the soldiery reaEy need repose the 

assumption of an attitude of defence, and even of passive 

defence, may not be unjustifiable ; it may indeed at times be 

almost imperative. 

Zeribas may When, as is SO often the case, the broad plan of campaign 
drfeMe posts Outset is to push supplies into the heart of an enemy’s 
dpMmmu'r under limited escort, with the idea of forming great 

cations, or depfits for the army which is eventually to crush the resist- 
seTOly dIpSte ance of the enemy, some plan of constantly forming laagers 
in adyanoe of or zeribas and fighting on the defensive is imperative. With 
time, zeribas — ^not laagers if these are taken to mean 
enclosures formed of wagons, camels, and so forth — develop 
into defensive posts. As the force advances they remain 
behind it — blinks upon the chain of conmninications. Some- 
times, as observed above, zeribas afford a means of pushing the 
supplies ahead of an advancing army, a system the necessity of 
adopting which at times was dealt with My in Chapter V. 
Thus, in 1885, when it was decided to advance south-westwards 
from Suakin, a convoy strongly guarded was sent out with 


an army. 
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orders for the troops to construct a zeriba in whicli to leave the 
loads under the protection of a portion of the force, the 
troops were then to return with the transport to the base. The 
zeriba was formed, in spite of a desperate attack upon it 
when half constructed, and then relays of convoys were sent 
out to it daily tiU sirfficient supplies had been collected for 
the force to advance beyond it. In this cas,e the zeriba acted 
at first as a secure supply dep6t thrust out in advance of 
the army ; then, when the army passed it, it served as a 
fortified post on the line of communications. This well 
illustrates one phase of what may be called laager and zeriba 
warfare. 

The truth is that adeqaate reasons exist in certain theatres G-enerzil 
of war, and under certain conditions, for adopting this method 
of making war temporarily, and sometimes for adhering to it 
throughout the campaign. In many struggles of recent years 
the practice has invariably been to form laager and zeriba 
whenever the troops were halted by day, or halted for the 
night or longer. In Dahomey, in Znluland and among the 
Matabilis, in the campaign against Riel, and in Central Asia 
in many cases, the regular army has adopted the system and 
has adapted it to varying circumstances with great success. 
Some.think it to be derogatory, some fear its evil moral efiEect 
upon the troops. But if kept within Emits, if employed only 
when clear necessity arises, if not permitted to cramp their 
energies or to check judiciously applied offensive action on the 
part of the troops, there is much to be said for a military system 
which safeguards the supplies of an army and which grants it 
temporary repose. 
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Hill waepare. 

Explanation^^ TTtt.t. warfare may fairly be said to constitute a special 
wariaTe.” branch of the military art— typical hiU warfetre, that is to 
say, such as Anglo-Indian troops have been fitfully employed 
upon for two generations beyond the Indus, culminating 
in the memorable Tirah campaign. It is not proposed in 
this chapter to deal with general engagements in mountainous 
country, like the storming of the Malakand Pass under Sir 
E. Low or the attack upon the Peiwar Kotal ; nor is it in- 
tended to deal with the case of operations against irregular 
forces, which may be occupying or may have taken refuge in 
patches of hilly country, as the Matabili rebels did in the 
Matoppos in 1896. It is the campaigns of regular troops 
against hill-men fighting in guerilla fashion in their own 
native mountains and in defence of their own homes, cam- 
paigns almost the most trying which disciplined soldiers can 
be called upon to undertake, which create the conditions of 
genuine hill warfare and which deserve to be considered as 
a subject quite apart. 

Its aifficBlties The memorable operations of 1897-98 on the Panjab 
frontier attracted general attention to the importance of 
tra in i ng our troops with a view to meeting the exigencies of 
this hill warfare, in consequence of the exceptional difilculties 
which beset the regular forces and of the heavy losses which 
were incurred before operations were brought to a conclusion. 
But it is no new thing for disciplined soldiers to fibud the 
comxnon of mountaineers an arduous and a perilous task. 
Strong bodies of French and of Bavarian troops under expe- 
rienced leaders suffered catastrophe after catastrophe at the 
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hands of the ‘Tyrolese peasants in 1809. Anglo-Indian bat- 
taKons accustomed to triumph on the plains of Hindustan 
against tremendous odds, found in Hepaul that the disciplined 
army did not necessarily emerge notorious from combat 
■with the hiU-men of that rugged region. The military might of 
the Ottoman Empire, -when still near the zenith of its greatness, 
failed for years to subdue the highlanders of Greece. Hill 
■warfare presents, in fact, features of peculiar difficulty to 
regular armies, and its successful prosecution demands excep- 
tional methods and exceptional leadership. 

It will not be out of place before entering on a closer 
consideration of the subject, to examine for a moment what 
are these special difficulties involved in hill warfare. Some 
of them are ob^rious enough. It hardly needs demonstration 
that a rugged mountainous country destitute of roads, renders 
the movement of organized bodies of fighting men slow and 
laborious, quite apart from what the enemy may do. Any 
mtersected terrain favours the people of the country who 
are acquainted ■with its intricacies, at the expense of invaders 
to whom it is unkno^wn. Wheeled transport cannot be em- 
ployed in such theatres of war, and vast trains of pack animals 
which stretch out a portentous length when on the march 
have to take its place. Supplies are rarely abundant in the 
mountains. All these are points that strike one at once ; but 
there are others which are not quite so self-evident. 

In the first place there is the wear and tear caused by "Sniping.” 
isolated mar ksm en perched on the hiH tops, who fire do^wn upon 
the troops in camp and on the march, whose desultory enter- 
prises render outpost duties very onerous, who inflict appre- 
dable losses among officers and men, and who thin the columns 
of transport with their bullets— this is more prejudicial to the 
■efficiency of the army than is generally supposed. 

Then again there is the unfortunate fact that, from their Betirements 
very nature, these operations are constantly imposing upon 
the regular troops the undesirable i61e of acting as a force 
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retiring before irregular warriors. Columns have to visit 
outlying valleys for punitive purposes and must then rejoin 
the wmiTi body ; and even when penetrating into the heart of 
a hostile mountain district the rear of the army, as it passes 
successively the homes of different tribes and clans, draws 
these down upon it, and, as a result of the general direction 
of its march retires before them. Furthermore, it is the one 
great fundamental rule in war against undisciplined opponents, 
against Asiatics and savages and guerillas, always to seize and 
to keep the upper hand, to advance constantly and to harry 
them till they beg for peace ; but in struggles against moun- 
taineers occasional local retreats on the part of the regular 
troop cannot be avoided however resolute and vigorous may 
be the general plan of campaign. It is not only the tactical 
difficulty which attends these minor withdrawals, but also the 
elation in the hostile ranks at the spectacle of columns falling 
back, which has to be reckoned with and which gives to hill 
warfare a character of its own. 

It has already been pointed out how greatly the 
responsibilily for saving the wounded from falling into the 
enemy’s hands affects the tactics of regular troops in small 
wars. In no form of operations is this fact so strongly brought 
home to a disciplined army as in hill warfare against savage, 
bloodthirsty clansmen. The removal of wounded men 
is especially difficult owing to the nature of the ground. 
Every wounded man- creates a little knot of men which offers 
the sniper a favourable target, one injured man thus begets 
others, and the progress of that part of tiie force in close 
contact with the enemy, becomes seriously — sometimes 
fatally— delayed. 

Another point must not be overlooked in Indian frontier 
fighting where the hostile gatherings often number many who 
have served their time in native regiments. This is that officers 
itte very likely to be singed out by marksmm, who can readily 
le^ognize them by thrir clothes and appearance, This is 
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especially the case •with British officers in native regiments, 
who can be detected at a considerable distance, and the value 
of Whose lives the Pathan is perfectly well aware of. This is 
a very serious matter, and one for which unfortunately there 
seems to be no remedy in campaigns on the Panjab border. 

Then there is the naturally warlike character of the Enemy 
average MU-man to be taken into account. He is a fighter 
all the world over, and always has been. The history 
Europe proves it. Eussian experiences in the Caucasus 
prove it. Anglo-Indian conflicts with the Bunerwals and 
Mohmunds and Airidis and Miranzais prove it. It is true 
no doubt, that even the most truculent of Pathan clans, even 
Zakka Khels and Mamunds, do not display the reckless 
bravery which the Zulus did in the days of Ulundi, and 
which has so often won admiration for the forces of the 


Mahdi and of the Khalifa. They do not give themselves away, 
but for all that they are warriors to the core. The guerilla of the 
hiUs plays the game in his own way. Amongst their boulders 
and gorges the tribesmen of the Indian frontier are most 
formidable foemen; they are active, cunning, determined, 
and often take a long time before they acknowledge 
themselves vanquished, although once beaten, they take it 
like good sportsmen, hoping for better luck next time. Of 
late years, moreover, a new feature has been introduced into 
warfare in their territory. They have acquired a stock 
of modem rifles, which have made their tactics far more 
difficult to cope with than when they trusted to antiquated 
matchlocks having neither range nor accuracy. It was the 
martial instinct of the Afridis and thtir excellent arms which, 
brought into play in a theatre of war presenting unprecedented 
difficulties to a disciplined army, made the Tirah campaign 
one of the most dangerous and arduous struggles which 
British troops have been engaged in since the Indian mutiny. 


Moreover in hill warfare regular armies have to contend Stones and 
not only with hostile bullets and charges of swordsmen, but thrown down 
( 10830 ) T on the troops. 
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also -mtli tie missiles which nature provides for the defenders of 
a mountainous country. The enemy rolls down rocks and 
stones, often with murderous precision. A large proportion 
of the defenders of the Malakand Pass in 1896, trusted entirely 
to the effect produced by dislodging boulders. The disaster 
which befel a party of soldiers in the Koragh defile near Chitral 
at the outbreak of those disturbances which led to Sir E. Low’s 
advance, was also mainly caused by crowds of Chitralis who 
hip:led down stones from coigns of vantage. It is interesting 
to note that instances have occurred where mountaineers 
have rolled down trees upon the troops. 

One of the most serious disasters which the French forces met with at 
the hand of the Tyrolese in 1809, befel a column of all arms advancing from 
the south, not far from the Brenner Pass. The guerillas had cut down 
numbers of trees high up on the mountain side above the road, and these 
were suddenly precipitated from various points upon the soldiery. Whole 
companies were swept down over the precipices into the torrent below. The 
confusion caused was indescribable, the losses overwhelming. A formidable 
body of highly disciplined troops was rolled back in confusion, routed 
by a mere mob of ill-armed peasantry. 

Having drawn attention to some of the peculiar difficul- 
ties which beset regular forces engaged in hill warfare, the 
special methods which it imposes on them can be now dealt 
with in detail. 

Hill warfare almost necessarily obliges the regular troops 
to employ pack transport. The inconvenience of this form 
of transport has been already pointed out in Chapter V, 
and the enormous length of columns which it gives rise to, has 
been commented on. If the roads are very difficult — ^and there 
are certain to be some short lengths of narrow defile on most 
marches— the transport has to move in single file, and then 
it must be assumed that each animal will take 3 to 4 
yards of road. If there are 6,000 mules to a column, and if that 
column makes a march of 10 miles along a narrow mountain 
track, the rearmost mules will stall be in the old camp waiting 
to move off, when the head of the column has already reached 
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the new camp. The result of this is that in genuine lull 
warfare columns must be small. It is found that four or five 
battalions, a battery and a field company of engineers, with 
their baggage and supplies for four or five days, make as 
large a force as can conveniently be included in a single 
column. A very practical argument in favour of small 
columns is that, if the amount of transport is small there is a 
reasonable prospect of its being of good quality, which is 
essential if the force is to possess mobility. 

If operations are to cover an area of any extent, it is Sereral 
generally best to employ several small columns. It is the 
only way by which reasonable mobility can be secured. But 
it does not follow on this account that the force, as a whole, 
is to advance by several lines of operations. It may some- 
times be best, bearing in mind the broad principle of holding 
back troops and pushing supplies ahead of them into the heart 
of the theatre of war, to advance by only one line in the first 
instance, not necessarily in strong force, with the idea of 
massing food in some central position well witMn the enemy’s 
territory. But then, when the supply magatines have been 
established and the whole force moves up, its further operations 
will be carried out in small col umn s working independently 
in different directions. 

In warfare of this character the enemy is apt to retire 
into mountain fastnesses with his women and children and 
belongings, and these must be visited and, if necessary, cleared. 

Very determined hiU-men may decline to come to terms till 
every little valley and gorge has been harried. All this takes 
time and to get the work done numerous small columns must 
be employed, even if the transport question did not dictate 
a dissemination of the force when it is on the move. 

Marches must generally be very short, so as to ensure Length of 
that the rearguard gets in before dark. When there is any 
likelihood of opposition, and if the size of the columns and 
the amount of supplies it is taking with it oblige it to include 
(10830) 1 2 
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some thousands of pack animals, a maich. of 5 miles is about 
as much as can safely be attempted. A very small colunm 
with only a few hundred animals could, however, cover a con- 
siderably longer distance than this between dawn and the 
closing in of the evening. It is really a matter of calculation, 
as long as there is no opposition. But if the head of the 
column has to fight its way forward and is delayed by deploy- 
ing in dififi-cult ground, the time which will be taken cannot 
be accurately calculated and even a 5 miles’ march may 
prove inconveniently long. The importance of getting into 
camp before dark wiU be shown in later paragraphs. 

Tie troops Inasmuch as in hilly country the routes naturally foUow 
theiowr*" the course of valleys, and as habitations, cultivation, and 
Msm'^on^tl patches suitable for camps are generally found in de- 
pressions, regular troops engaged in operations in such theatres 
of war are, when not in immediate combat with the foe, 
practically compelled to remain on the lower ground. This is 
so whether they are on the move or at rest. The consequence 
is that the enemy occupies the crests of the hills which the army 
passes on the march, or which surrounds its bivouac when 
it comes to a halt. HiU-men moreover always retire to 
the high ground when the troops advance against vil- 
lages or show dispositions for a fight. .As a result, what is 
“ CroTOing technically known as “ crowning the heights,” is at almost 
the heighte. ^ times an essential part of any operation in hill warfare, 
and it can rarely be altogether dispensed with even when the 
troops are at rest. But although this principle is fully recog- 
nized nowadays, and although the precaution of occupying 
commanding ground whence hostile parties could inflict loss 
on the army below seems an obvious one to take, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that the system has only of late years come to be 
adopted as a matter of course — as the following examples 
show. 

Bxftinples ^ ITepaul war the lack of flaakeis on the heights was the pata- 

of neglect monnt cause of failviie on the paxt of several of the colnmns. 
of this. 
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In 1823 a Turkish commander, well aware that all Hellas was up in arms 
and full of fight, advanced through the historic pass of Thermopylae with- 
out previously occupying any points on the steep declivities which abut 
on the land side of the defile. The Greeks suddenly appeared on the hill 
■sides, and swooped down upon the Sultan’s troops as they wound along 
below in column of route. The column was cleft at many points and was 
orumpled up. The slaughter was appalling, guns and transport were aban- 
doned, and the Ottoman troops, paralysed by the sudden onslaught when 
they might have defended themselves, and panic-stricken when they found 
that their belated efforts to show a bold front were unavailing, fled in wild 
disorder towards Thessaly. 

During the retirement of the avenging army from Afghanistan in 184:1 
through the Khaibar Pass, the advanced brigade under General Pollock got 
through unmolested, the heights having been crowned. But this precaution 
was neglected in the case of the rear brigades. These suffered appreciable 
loss at the hands of the Afridi tribesmen, whose demand for money in pay- 
ment of safe conduct had been peremptorily rejected. 

In connection -with, this question of crowning the Enemy’s 
heights, it is desirable here early in the chapter to point out up. 

«, very notable characteristic among hill-men. This is their 
antipathy to attacking up-hill, and their almost unreasoning commanded, 
dread of havmg opponents above them. They ate ready 
enough to pick off antagonists who show up on the skyline 
from their hiding place- below, but they will not advance 
from them even when their numbers axeiusignificant. It is not 
very easy to account for this, unless it is simply the result 
of the moral advantage which those perched on an eminence 
appear to enjoy over those at its foot. An assault down 
hill, of course, gets over the ground more quickly than 
when it is delivered up an ascent, but on the other 
hand it is easier to creep up HU unseen than down 
hill. However, there can he no doubt — ^whatever the reason 
may be — that mountaiaeers are very nervous about having 
opponents above them, and that in hiU warfare this is an 
important point for the regular troops to hear in mind, because 
it influences the whole question of tactics to a considerable 
extent. It enables picquets to hold knolls far out of reach 
of any support. It offers a means of obliging the enemy 
to evacuate strong positions, if higher ground be near. It 
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may afiord security to liard pressed troops who find an 
eminence at liand, ofieiing them a temporary refuge, which 
they can occupy and hold. 

The principle of crowning the heights generally comes into 
play in the case of forcing the passage through a gorge or 
ra-vine. HjU-men axe very much inclined to mainly depend 
upon breastworks within the ravine itself when making their 
arrangements to defend such a place. In any case seizing 
the lii gli ground on either side of the dejSle wiU generally be 
the best method of forcing it when the enemy is prepared to 
offer a resistance. The capture of the heights of course turns 
any defence works down below, often taking these in reverse ; 
and, once they have been secured, fire from them may 
cause considerable loss to the enemy retreating along the 
ravine — ^as occurred in the case of General Pollock’s attack on 
the entrance to the Khaibar which is quoted in General 
dery’s “ Minor Tactics.* But it is not general actions of 
this kind which claim special attention in Mil warfare ; these 
have been already dealt with in Chapter XII. 

Before going into the operation of how to crown the 
heights in some detail, it will not be out of place to point 
out how well tMs obligation illustrates the inconvenience 
of conflicts with guerillas as the adversary. As will be 
explained below, this crowning the heights is a most 
troublesome and dMcult operation, fatiguing to the troops, 
breaking them up into small parties wMch may easily 
meet with some mishap, and tending to delay the column. But 
in spite of its inconveniences and drawbacks and of the wear 
and tear on officers and men, it may have to be undertaken 
day after day for weeks upon weeks even when the enemy 
seems to be quiescent, because it is never known when 
these hill-men may collect and where, and because in guerilla 
warfare it is never safe to assume that there is no enemy 
because there is no enemy to be seen. 

Many valleys exist where flaulnug detachments would 
almost move as rapidly along the hiU tops as the column 
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witli its impedimenta would make its way below. Wbere stationary 
tbere are no subsidiary valleys, and no ravines and gorges jutting ^^etl 
out from the main valley into the mountains on either hand, 
moving along the heights in parties is not necessarily a very 
tedious task ; but such topographical conditions are in all 
parts of the world the exception rather than the rule, and 
this is certainly the case on the high lands of the Indian 
frontier. Many of the valley systems beyond the Indus may 
almost be likened to the backbone of a fish, so many are the 
nullahs and clefts on either side of the main depression, and 
it is obvious that the movement of flapkers parallel to a 
column traversing this main depression will in such a case be 
a slow and most exhausting process. Therefore it has come to 
be very generally recognized as the best arrangement in very 
difficxdt country of this nature for the flanking parties to be 
stationary instead of moving. 

The plan adopted may be roughly described as follows : — General 
The advanced guard starts as a strong force, relatively to the 
column as a whole, and moves off some time before the main “y picqnets 
body. As it advances, it detaches parties on either hand to 
seize convenient hUl tops commanding the line of route, and 
to hold them while the column passes. As the rear guard 
comes level with the different parties these withdraw from 
their posts and join it— the rear guard sweeps them up, as it 
were, on its march; and this has one great advantage, namely, 
that the rear guard, which as a rule gets most of the fighting, 
gets stronger and stronger automatically as it approaches its 
goal. Of course this method is not without its obvious 
inconveniences. Units are broken up, and at the ^nd of a 
rough dl^s work the rear guard becomes rather a hetero- 
geneous body. Moreover the troops which start first are apt 
to be the last, or among the last, to get in. Still, where the 
operation involves traversing a network of ravines and the 
flaTikiug parties have to be stationary, an arrangement on 
this principle seems to answer better than any other. It 
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should be noted that the flanking picquets on descending 
from their posts are often sent on at once to camp, if the 
rearguard be not pressed, in recognition of the hard work they 
have gone through. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
a stationary picquet, which can, if necessary, strengthen its 
position with sangars and which soons learns the surroundings 
and the defensive capabilities of its post, affords a more effec- 
tive guard over a given stretch of ground than does a party 
of the same strength which has been clambering up and down 
for miles on end, meeting at every step new under-features 
and new obstacles during the time that it traverses that 
same, stretch of ground. 


During the memorable mapoh of Sir W. Lockhart’s 2nd Division 
down the Bara valley in 1897, the leading brigade did not at first find 
flanking picquets for the rear brigade ; but it was found by experience 
that it was better for it to do so. And it is interesting to note that, when 
on the evening of the last day but one of the march the AMdis boldly 
attacked General Westmacott’s rear guard which had taken up a position 
on a ridge for the night, he had under his command, besides detachments of 
his own five regiments, a whole wing of the 2nd Gurkhas belonging to the 
other brigade, which had been on picquet duty. 


Bemarks on 

flanking 

picquets. 


Some difference of opinion exists whether it is best for 
cue battalion to undertake flanking duties on both sides of 
the valley, or whether the picquets should be found by sepa- 
rate battalions for the two flanks. The former plan has the 
advantage that the entire control along a certain stretch is 
under one commanding oflS.cer. On the other hand, inas- 
much as, when one battalion has been expended another has 
to be told off, it tends to mix up different units more than it 
whole battalions are told off to one side. Should tib.e enemy 
be in force on one side and require to be driven off before the 
column can advance, this task can probably better be entrusted 
to a single battalion which would then picquet the heights 
on that flank. 

It is of course impossible to lay down any rule as to what 
the strength of flanking picquets should be. They must 
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be strong enough, to hold the post they are detailed for, and 
to safeguard the stretch told off to them. But experience 
proves that the guerilla hill-men are not fond of attacking 
weU posted parties, and that very small detachments can 
remain isolated in safety if their position has been carefully 
selected. “ It is a common error,” says Lieut. -Colonel Martin 
in his pamphlet, “ Mountain and Savage Warfare,” “ to have 
far too many men on these flank picquets, -which, if well 
supported by one another and their supports, are far safer if 
they consist of a few men properly posted ; and a few men 
are, as a rule, suflGlcient for their requirements, whereas a 
large number are not only a -waste of power but may give 
the enemy a better target to fire at and are more difficult to 
withdraw.” StiU, this presupposes that the ground admits 
of the picquets effectively supporting each other, and of their 
having supports to lean upon, which m very broken ground 
may be impracticable. But on this point the experience of 
the Tirah campaign is aU in favour of very small parties ; 
for throughout thoselong and trying operations, where isolated 
detachments were constantly posted at different points along 
the lines of route and round the camps and bivouacs, not one 
single one was overwhelmed by day or by night. 

Of course it sometimes occurs that particular knolls and 
spurs may be held by the enemy and that the cap-ture of 
these entails a force of some strength being told off for attack. 
But when such a point has once been secured a small picquet 
win generally suffice to hold it. 

As regards the positions to be taken up by fla nking 
picquets, the considerations governing this question have 
been greatly modi^ed of recent years by the improved arma- 
ment of the tribesmen. Formerly, when the enemy’s fire 
was innocuous at ranges over 600 yards, the picquets had 
not to push out far afield into the hills. But -with antago- 
nists whose muske-try is accurate at ranges up to a mile, 
it is necessary that flanking detachments should occupy 
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tte knolls and crests situated at distances of 1,600 yards, 
and sometimes more, from the point to be protected. When 
troops or baggage are moving along in column of route 
offering a favourable target for the enemy’s marksmanship, it 
is almost indispensable that the picquets should be so placed 
as to keep the tribesmen out of range of the column. In any 
case the picquets must make it absolutely certain that small 
hostile parties do not creep down clefts and gorges, and get 
close to the route with a view to sudden attack upon baggage 
or followers. As a rule a picquet would climb up to the knoU 
wHch it is to occupy with bayonets fixed, and in scattered 
formation so as not to present a target, and it should avoid 
showing up the sky-line towards the enemy, or indeed 
getting on the sky-line with regard to any point where foemen 
may possibly be lurking. It is very important that the 
commander of a picquet should know when he is to quit his 
post, because as a general rule its withdrawal is the most difficult 
part of its task ; but as retreats and retirements will be dealt 
with later on, this point will be referred to then. 

In the case of convoys passing along a valley, the system 
of stationary picquets is almost invariably adopted. On a 
line of communications through mountainous country the 
picquets would usually be sent out feom the post at either 
end of the march which the convoy is to undertake, meeting 
half way. In this case the country is generally well known 
and it may be assumed that the enemy’s enterprises will not 
be of a very determined character. 

Eenwrks on When in place of stationary picquets the fl anking parties 
' follow the heights and march parallel to the force moving 
along the valley, it will generally be advisable for the leading 
party and the rear party to consist of relatively strong bodies, 
especially the latter which is particularly likely to be molested. 
Great care must be taken to keep touch between the parties, 
and to ensure that they keep approximately abreast of their 
proper points in the column. It cannot well be absolutely 
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laid do'vm that either the colunm or the flanMng parties are 
to set the pace. Practically, the column TVill move as fast as it 
can ; the advanced flanking parties keep abreast of the head, 
and the rear flanking parties of the tail ; but it may turn out 
that, oving to ravines or rocks or to opposition on the part 
of the enemy, the flankers cannot go fast enough, and then 
the column must be checked. Of course if the rate of move- 
ment of the flanking parties is faster than that of the columns, 
they must relax their pace. 

Before closing this question of crowning the heights in bill Comparison 
warfare— the occupation of the commanding ground round 
camps and bivouacs is treated under the head of outposts in 

^ ^ ^ Sfluare 

Chapter XXVI— it is ■worth while pointing out that the formation, 
system is really very analogous to the square formation, which 
is adopted in very difierent terrain as a safeguard against the 
operations of a very difierent kind of enemy. In both we see 
the idea of all round defence, the need for which so seldom 
arises in the open field in regular warfare. In the one case 
resistance has to be ofiered to the enterprises of gangs of 
eut-thxoats against extended columns, in the other the sudden 
onslaught of hosts of reckless foemen has to be prepared for 
against a column which can be kept compact. The fighting 
formation in the one case is almost the antithesis of that in 
the other, and yet both may be said to originate from the same 
cause and both are peculiar to small wars. 

It has already been pointed out one of the chief difficulties “ 

which the conditions of hiU warfare create, is that the regular times, but 
troops are so often obliged to undertake retrograde movements. 

The inconveniences which arise from this have been briefly operations 
referred to in an earlier paragraph, and the history of the Indian ^s to 

border wars proves how very serious they are. These retire- 
ments are often a disagreeable necessity. On the other hand as possible, 
it is to a cerfeun extent within the power of the authorities 
controlling the conduct of operations in the hills, to reduce the 
number of occasions when ■withdrawals are imposed upon the 
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troops, and it is clearly most desirable to keep down this 
mi mb er to a minimum. 

It is often the case in lull warfare— almost constantly on 
the Indian frontier — that the regular troops are called upon 
to advance into mountainous districts of which very little is 
known. An army of traiaed soldiers encumbered with all the 
transport and paraphernalia which it necessarily involves, 
cannot be launched into such terrain without* its having been 
previously examined to a certain extent. It thus comes about 
that a reconnaissance is often the first step before any opera- 
tion is undertaken. Under cover of detachments, their 
strength varying according to circumstances, stafi officers 
push ahead to see what there is to be seen and to report to their 
chief ; when, however, they have found out what they want, 
the force forming the reconnaissance has to return to the point 
whence it started— from the enemy’s point of view it 
retreats. Now as these recoimaissances cannot sometimes 
be dispensed with, and as the retirement which they involve 
is apt to be misconstrued by the hill-men, it seems very desir- 
able that such operations should as far as possible take the 
form of a surprise, that the information should be obtained 
after a rapid, sudden march, and that the troops should be 
back again in camp before the enemy has had time to collect. 
If the reconnaissance can be carried out on these fines, the 
retirement may be xmmolested and will not consequently 
appear to have the character of retreat in' face of the foe. In 
view of the extraordinarily speedy movements of moun- 
taineers, of their system of beacons on the hill tops, and of 
their other modes of rapid communication, it is by no means 
easy to make a reconnaissance far into their territory and to 
get back before they can assemble. StiU, if it can be so arranged, 
it will probably save loss in men, and it will certainly save 
some momentary loss in prestige. 

Then there is the question of detachments sent off on 
punitive expeditions against particular villages or clans. 
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Wlien tliese liave performed their task they must generally objects, in 
rejoin the mam body, and this involves a local retirement. 

That the force detailed for such a purpose must "withdraw 
eventually is of course unavoidable ; but it would seem to be 
a sound principle in these cases not to hurry over the opera- 
tion, but to make the time spent on the operation as far as 
possible dependent upon the attitude of the people of the 
locality. To march into a vaUey early in the morning, over- 
come resistance, destroy dwellings, bum fodder an'd blow 
up towers, and then to retire in the afternoon hotly pursued 
by an infuriated community, does not intimidate truculent 
highlanders ; on the contrary they think that they have got 
the best of the transaction. On the other hand questions of 
supply, and the exigencies of the general plan of campaign, 
may not admit of the troops which constitute a minor expe- 
dition remaining detached for several days in some particular 
valley, merely for the purpose of pro"ving to a petty elan that 
the regulars ate in a dominant position. There are so many 
considerations to betaken into account that the only general 
rule on the subject that can be laid do"wn is, that the operation 
should be concluded as deliberately as circumstances admit of, 
and that if practicable the force should not "withdraw as long 
as the enemy shows any inclination to follow it up. 


The operations against the Mamimd clan in 1897 are a case in point. 
The interrention of these Mamunds in the Mohmund campaign was as un- 
expected as it was inconvenient. Occupying a side valley on Sir B. Blood’s 
line of communications from the borders of the Mohmund country back 
towards Malakand, their sudden hostility was necessarily a source of some 
anxiety, and it was not known that, owing to their numbers and to their 
very warlike nature, these tribesmen were foes who required to be taken 
very seriously. 

A single brigade attempted to crush the clan in a single day. The 
operation involved a march of some miles, the destruction of several villages, 
and t^en a return march to camp. The task'proved to be altogether beyond 
the capabilities of the force within the time, and the troops suffered heavy 
losses. But by deliberate methodical operations extending over several 
days the same force not very strongly reinforced, later on crushed all the 
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fight out of the Mamunds, finishing its little campaign in triumph in 
spite of the fact that the enemy was continually getting assistance from 
beyond the frontier, which coincided with the head of the valley. 

Holding cap- Another phase of hill warfare which brings up this ques- 

in tion of retirements is the case of hill crests or kotals which 

niay have been captured from the enemy, but which cannot 
easily be held owing to the exposure which the troops would 
sufier, or to want of food, or for some similar reason. The only 
thing that can be said on this point is that a victorious army 
should if possible pass the night upon the battle-field (unless, 
of course', it can advance beyond it), and that if practicable 
arrangements should be mad^ beforehand with this in view. 
But events cannot always be foreseen, and it must be remem- 
bered that heights are constantly cleared of the enemy 
when the conditions of the case render their subsequent 
abandonment advisable, without the enemy necessarily 
re-oooupying them. One hears a great deal from time to 
time about “ positions ” in hill warfare. But the fact is that 
almost every mountain crest becomes *a position when the 
enemy occupies it, and that the crest is captured and cleared, 
not because it is a point of strategical or tactical importance, 
but because the enemy is there. Still when bi gT> ground has 
been wrested from gatherings of hill-men it should not be 
abandoned at once, if it can be avoided ; even' if it can be held 
for a few hours the withdrawal from it will not appear to the 
enemy so much in the light of a retreat. 

The otwe of In. this connection the two actions of Dargai in 1897, which attracted 

Daargai. such attention at the time, may be instanced. The first movement against 
the heights above Chagm Kotal from. Shinawarri camp had been a recon- 
naissance in force to view the country, the main column approaching the 
Daigai position from its right rear (south-west) after a most difficult march 
over unknown country, while a smaller force actually captured the heights by 
a frcntal attack from the east before the main colupm came in sight. Strong 
reinforcements kept joining the defeated tribesmen from the vUley 

to the north, and, had it been decided to hold the heights, a whole bn'g aXo 
would probably have been required to occupy a very isolated position, and 
one for the occupation of which no preparations had been made. 
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The intended line of march of the field force was northwards over the 
Chagru Kotal, east of the Dargai heights, down into the Kh an ki valley. 

Sir W. Lockhart, well acquainted with Pathan methods of warfare, foresaw 
that the tribesmen who had come from the Khanki valley would withdraw 
as soon as they found the troops passing their front and threatening their 
line of retreat. But the troops on reaching the Chagru Kotal on the second 
day were launched direct against the heights, and although this operation 
resulted in a very gallant feat of arms which excited general admiration, 
it was not in accordance with the design of the general in chief. 

Had it been foreseen that tbe enemy would gather in 
such force on the Dargai heights after they had been aban- 
doned, it would have been a matter of consideration whether 
aU the risks and inconveniences attending their retention by 
an isolated body of troops ought or ought not to be incurred. 

Had the sequel been foreseen — & direct attack upon an 
extraordinarily strong position which two days before had 
only been captured by a brilliant assault, when held in far 
less strength by an enemy threatened in rear— the position 
would no doubt have been held at all costs. But these sub- 
sequent events could not have been foreseen. The original 
operation was a reconnaissance. Eeconnaissances are an un- 
fortunate necessity, a preliminary to the advance of an army 
into little known districts which cannot safely be dispensed 
with. As has been pointed out in an earlier paragraph, 
reconnaissances in hill warfare very often involve the dis- 
agreeable consequence of the enemy closing in on the rear of 
the troops when these withdraw on the completion of their 
task. If heights captured from the enemy were always to 
be held as a matter of course for fear that they might be re- 
occupied by the hiU-men, the whole army would soon be 
frittered away in isolated detachments posted on ground 
most inconvenient from the point of view of supply and 
water. 

There is one very important point in manoeuvring in the Troops not 
billa which should not be lost sight of when the tribesmen oiiMter^undet 
are well armed, as is now so often the case. Troops should eneo^y’s fire, 
never — except when about to charge, at which time the 
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enemy’s marksmanship is certaia to be erratic — collect into 
clusters and groups affording a favourable target for the hos- 
tile rifles. Whether advancing or retiring within range of 
the enem/s musketry, formations should be loose and dis- 
persed. When casualties occur some men may, of course, 
have to get together to carry off the injured ; but under no 
other circumstances should compact bodies of men, however 
small, come under steady fire of these hill-men who often make 
very good shooting as long as they are not flurried. This is in 
the main a question of infantry formations which will be 
dealt with later on in Chapter XXI, but it is well to 
emphasize the point here before dealing with various details 
of combat in hill warfare. 

Attack has been already dealt with in Chapter XII, and 
a few observations upon infantry formations in hilly country 
will be included in Chapter XXL But some general mat- 
ters in conneeton with assaults on hill tribesmen may 
conveniently be touched upon here. 

Ezperience shows that in hiU warfare the broad principle 
that the m aki n g of a good bag should be a principal aim in 
offensive tactics, when dealing with guerillas, is especially 
applicable. They are not easily caught, these mountaineers. 
Espert cragsmen, as nimble as goats among them decMvities 
and boulders, knowing every cleft and every nullah, it 
is wonderful what mobility they possess. If their flanVa or 
rea]{ are threatened they disappear as if by magic. Unless 
detachments manage to get where they can pick off the 
fugitives as they bolt, the assailants find after theic weary 
scramble up the hill sides that the bird has flown untouched, 
and they have to satisfy themselves with the empty honour 
of gaining possession of a knoU or crest which is of no use 
to them. If possible, therefore, the flanks of hostile gather- 
ings should be turned by unseen parties of active men and 
picked shots. The elements of concealment are indispensable, 
and it must be remembered that above aU t.hlnga the 
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detaohments making the detour do not too soon show up above 
the tribesmen nor in rear of them, otherrme the enemy will be 
off. For the same reason the frontal assault must not be pre- 
mature or the enemy will get away undamaged. This seems 
to be the theory of attack in such operations, but quick eye 
for country, agility, and experience are required to put the 
theory effectively in practice. 

It would be difficult to find a better example of the art The aurkla 
of handling men on a small scale in attack against guerilla 
mountaineers, than the scuffle which took place between the Thati. 
Gurkha “ scouts ” under Lieutenant Lucas and the Chamkanis 
on some heights above Thati in 1897. 

There were 80 of these scouts engaged. On this particular occasion they 
were moving rather ahead of one flank of the column operating against Thati. 

When the enemy was observed in some force on high ground, they first had to 
scramble up some precipitous slopes. Then on approaching the crest they 
found in front of them three successive spurs, each one sangared and held 
by large bodies of tribesmen. Lieutenant Lucas waited until he saw* 
the leading company of the 6th Gurkhas coming up in support; then^ 
telling ofl one half of his command on one flank to sweep the first lot of 
sangars with independent fire, he himself led the other half from the other 
flank to charge this nearest position.- To the wild delight of the Gurkhas, 
the Chamkanis, on seeing the little party rushing forward, stood up, fired 
desultory volley and got their knives out. It looked as if there was to be 
a scrimmage such as the scouts had been thirsting for. But the enemy 
could not stand the combination of approaching bayonets and of a withering 
fire, which the happy dispositions adopted for attack brought about. 

They wavered a moment and then fled, leaving behind them several 
dead to the credit of the firing half of the scout company. The two other 
spurs were cleared in the same way, and finally, when the hill-men streamed 
away over the crest and across terraced fields below, the Gurkhas shot them 
down from above with deadly effect. Twenty or thirty of the enemy were 
killed and not a single scout was even wounded, for these Pathans are poor 
marksmen at a moving target, and their shooting goes to nothing when they 
feel that they are being got at. 

In this capital little bit of work the right principle of 
carrying out an attack on hill-men is very well illustrated. 

It was not merely a case of advancing with a rush and driving 
the enemy out helter-skelter by a resolute offensive, hut 
(10830) tr 
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care was also taken to have detachments, halted and well 
posted, ready to bring a damaging musketry fire to bear on 
the fugitives. The sangars were not merely cleared of their 
defenders ; the defenders were treated to a torrent of bullets 
as well just when they had to quit their cover. There were 
no turning movements, no attempts to manoeuvre the hill- 
men out of their positions, they were tackled and in a military 
sense wiped out. 

Writers on tactics are always harping upon turning move- 
ments, and in some valuable papers which have appeared 
iu India on hill warfare, there has been perhaps rather too 
much tendency to dweE upon their value. Quite uninten- 
tionaUy the idea has been conveyed to a certain extent, that 
when troops find tribesmen holding some sprur or crest they 
are at once to begin working round the hostile flanks. This 
system should by no means be adopted as a matter of course — 
on the contrary, it is wholly out of place except under given 
circumstances. If hostEe parties are strongly posted and 
weE covered, and if a direct attack on them wiE involve serious 
loss, then by aE means should tioops be sent to operate against 
their flanks and rear so as to turn them out. The detailing 
of smaE bodies to work unseen round the hostile flanks so as 
to reach points whence an efiective musketry can be brought 
to bear on the enemy when driven out by direct attack, wEl 
always be a sound and wise arrangement. If a picquet has to 
occupy some knoE it must turn the enemy off the place by 
whatever means seem most certain to achieve the obj ect. But 
imder other drcumstances turning movements do not pay in 
the long run. If itis merely intended to clear spurs and crests 
of tribal gatherings, artiEery fire wiE often do the trick and 
save the infantry a climb ; but war carried on on these lines 
has few terrors for the guerflla mountaineer. The young 
men who do most of the fighting and who are generaEy the 
last to consent to negotiations being opened, do not worry 
over crumbling watch towers and burning byres, nor do the 
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siifieiings of women and children greatly appeal to them ; 
but they do not like being killed and wounded any better 
than other people. The moral is obvious. 

Mountain guns can travel over very awkward country, Mountain 
and in the disposition of mixed forces for attacks upon hill- 
men this fact is not perhaps always quite sufficiently kept in attack in HU 
view. The killing effect of artillery firing up at sangars from 
much lower ground is insignificant, although it may clear the 
enemy out of his defences. If the guns are told off to remain 
down in the valley or on the lower spurs and to stick to theo- 
retically good “ artillery positions,” their real value is ofteii 
entirely thrown away. They should, if possible, get on to 
high ground so as to be able to^play on the retreating enemy 
— of their mobility their own officers are the best judges; 
and as long as the force is advancing their escort need rarely 
give grounds for any anxiety. In Chapter XXIV, which deals 
especially with artillery, the desirability of very forward 
tactics on the part of this arm in small wars is insisted upon; 
this principle is of paramount importance in hill warfare, 
because portable guns cannot move rapidly like horse or 
field artillery, to make up for having been originally left too 
far back in the line of battle. 

Cavalry can of course do nothing on hill sides or in nar- 
row valleys ; but the terror which horsemen inspire among 
mountaineers renders this arm particularly valuable whenever 
there is fairly level country within the area of a day’s opera- 
tions. If the other arms can drive the hill-men on to ground 
where cavalry can work, troopers may be enabled to perform 
splendid service, and their presence in wide open valleys such 
as are so often found jutting up into the mountains, will often 
afford most useful support to the flanks of troops moviog along 
the slopes. The services of the sowars during the operations 
in the Mamund countryin 1897 were extraordinarily effective, 
owing to the almost exaggerated idea which the clan enter- 
tained of thtir capabilities. On the occasion when the village 
(10830) u 2 
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of Zagai was destroyed the enemy was, to start with, taken 
somewhat by surprise, but as soon as the designs of the force 
were detected the tribesmen hurried from adjoining valleys 
to participate in the fray ; those coming from the left had 
to cross an open space held by some] lancers, but they 
would not face the music, and after a considerable delay they 
started to reach the vicinity of the village by a long dbreuit 
round the hills, only arriving when the fight was over. Given 
practicable terrain, cavalry can be of immense service as an 
aujdliary to infantry and artillery even in hiU warfare. The 
difficulty about cavalry is that its forage demands much 
transport, and that the resulting increase of the baggage train 
may not be justified by the few rare occasions on which the 
arm is likely to come into play. 

The destruction of villages is a task which is so often imposed 
upon regular troops in lull warfare that a few points with 
reference to this particular class of work may be included here. 
Although the habitations of the enemy are sometimes perched 
on crags and pinnacles, and are occasionally found clinging 
to steep declivities, they are as a rule constructed either on 
terraces or else down in the valleys, and owing to the topo- 
graphical features of the country they will therefore generally 
be commanded by adjacent heights and spurs. If a strong 
force i^ available to deal with the village, it should have no 
difficulty in occupying the high ground and in keeping the 
enemy off. But if only a small body of troops be detailed 
for the enterprise, the occupation of surrounding spurs may be 
impracticable, and in that case the work of demolition ^will 
probably be carried out under considerable difficulties. 

Mountain guns do not have much effect upon Pathan 
villages without a heavy expenditure of ammunition. If 
the houses are of wood they have earth piled on the roofs as 
a rule, and they will not bum unless holes are made in these. 
The demolition of towers, although an easy en^eering 
operation in itself, takes some little time. It is often very 
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difficult to find tibie stores of grain, &c., if the enemy has 
been expecting the visitation, and unless these stores he dealt 
-with the i oh is incomplete. The destruction of a village in fact 
<5annot he effected in a moment, and to ensure that the work 
shall be carried out thoroughly the parties charged with 
doing the damage require to undertake the task methodically 
and with deliberation ; many of the dwellings of the Zakka 
Ehels in the Waran Valley, which had been dealt with in 
November, 1897, were three weeks later found almost recon- 
structed. 

The first step towards ensuring that destruction may 
be effectual is to arrange that it shall if possible be carried 
out by the sappers and their assistants unmolested. Under 
a hot fire, and with the enemy perhaps inclined to threaten 
the line of retreat, working parties will almost inevitably 
fail to make a lasting impression upon the dwellings given 
over to them. Therefore unless the whole operation is to be 
oarried out in strong force capable of brushing away resistance, 
it will be judicious to give to it the character of a surprise. 

When the principle of “military execution” was applied 
in deliberate fashion to the valley of the Mamunds, General 
Jeffreys, having only a small force at his disposal, always 
concealed his intentions ; the troops would march up the 
valley and would then suddenly turn off towards the locality 
selected for the viat, the consequence being that the place 
was in flames and its defences in ruins before the tribesmen 
could gather in any force to interfere. 

Assuming that the village about to be dealt with lies in a Prindple of 
re-entrant in the hills, as is so generally the case, and that it 
is held by the enemy, the best procedure will generally be to 
push forward troops on either flank to capture the spurs 
between which it nestles. This is a case when guns can be 
used early in the %ht, because it is desirable to make sure 
of the spurs, even at the cost of simply driving off the tribes- 
men (who wiU inevitably collect on the heights above the 
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habitations) instead of trying to tackle them. Once these 
spurs are occupied, the enemy will almost for certain evacu- 
ate the village, and come under cross fire from the troops 
who have gained the high ground ; it wiU, moreover, be easy 
to keep hostile parties at a distance who might otherwise try 
to annoy the detachments engaged in destroying the place. 
The object being to destroy the village, other circumstances are 
made subservient to this obj ect, and the guns can be used freely 
against the guerillas on the heights. Supposing the destruc- 
tion of the buildings to be only an item in a programme of 
general attack, a different procedure would of course be 
followed, inasmuch as the plan suggested here is not calcu- 
lated to cause much damage among the opposing personnel 
except those actually holding the village. 

In the Pathan coxmtry the presence of women and childien 
in a village may be taken as a sure sign that the men belon^g 
to it do not mean to fight. This fact need not of course 
, influence the decision to destroy it. But, from the tactical 
point of view, it is useful to know hostile intentions, because 
there may be more than one place to be dealt with, and the 
enemy may mean fighting at one and not at another. 

It is well to remember that those hiU-men who are detailed 
to hurl down rocks and stones upon the troops, m:e as a general 
rule unarmed, or that at least they have no weapons of a 
formidable kind. To deal with them it is of course necessary 
to get level with, or above, them; but it will generally be 
found that very small parties can do aU that is required. 
Poemen ' assembled at the head of a stone shoot are practically 
defenceless as long as the troops do not attempt to approach 
them from below. 


The difflouity On level open ground the communication of orders rarely 
pi^sents much difficulty; they can be rapidly conveyed by 
inhffl nrounted paen, and on such terrain moreover, a force is 
muiiire. • generally in fairly compact formation. But in action f^sdnst 

■ 'guerilla mountaineers inth^ own country, mounted ozderiies 
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cannot be used. In addition to this tlie regular troops are 
apt to be scattered in relatively speaking small parties over 
an extensive battle-field, the terrain being so broken that 
messengers on foot cannot traverse it at a very rapid pace. 
A hilly country favours signalling of course, and this is always 
made free use of in operations in such terrain ; but when the 
army engaged becomes broken up into very small units 
as is so often the case, this means of communication cannot 
be entirely relied upon, and its efiective employment depends 
on conditions of weather and light, which may fail. 

Mistakes as regards orders have frequently caused diflS.- 
culty and loss in hill warfare, owing to isolated parties mis- 
understanding the intentions of the commander and marring 
his plans. And before suggesting how best to avoid such 
contretemps two examples from the campaigns of 1897 on the 
Indian frontier may be given, showing what unfortunate 
results may attend the non-receipt or misconception of an 
order. 

Practically tlie last serious combat of the Tirah campaign ended in a 
disaster owing to this. A column had crossed the Shin Kamar kotal, and 
some of the troops had advanced a little way down the valley on ihe far or 
northern side. The route on either side of the kotal was overshadowed by 
hills on the flanks, the whole depression running north and south. The 
enemy showed in considerable strength on the hill tops ; but there is every 
reason to believe that the return journey would have been attended by no 
very serious fighting, had not a company, owing to some mistake which has 
never been quite explained, withdrawn from a knoU situated immediately 
west of the kotal and dominating it. This knoll was promptly seized by the 
enemy, and the retirement of the troops beyond was so seriously jeopar- 
dized by its loss that it became necessary to recapture it at all costs from 
strong hostile bodies elated by an apparent success. The knoU was 
stormed; but there were many casualties, and the troops forming the 
rear guard thus found themselves encumbered with numbers of wounded. 
In the final withdrawal from the knoll, the troops, hampered as they were 
by the wounded, suffered further serious losses, and the rear guard was in 
the end only extricated with the utmost difiBlculty from its awkward 
situation. . In this unfortxmate affair five officers and 22 men were killed 
and many were wounded, among the officers killed being Lieutenant 
Colonel Haughibon, whose leadership in the Tseri Kandao retreat, men- 
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tioned on p. 224 , and on other occasions during the campaign, had been 
the admiration of all. 

The first attempt to cow the Mamunds has been referred to in an earlier 
paragraph. The day’s fighting is remarkable for the number of lessons in 
the art of mountain warfare which it teaches, and one of its most memorable 
incidents was the unfortunate result which attended the non-delivery of an 
order to a certain company at the proper time. After having been heavily 
engaged for some hours the brigade retired, keeping the enemy at a respectful 
distance at most points. But a Sikh company on the extreme right had 
pushed high up into the hills, and before the order to withdraw eventually 
reached it, it had become completely isolated and was being hard pressed 
by very superior numbers. To extricate it the Guides had to turn back, 
and it only reached the foot of the hills towards dusk with both officers 
wounded and short of ammunition, having had a desperate souffle. It 
was largely due to this contretemps that the whole brigade was benighted, 
and that, while most of it regained camp in detachments, some troops were 
cut off and remained in a situation of much danger till past midnight. 

It is obviously important to devise, if possible, some 
metiod of avoiding such unfortunate occurrences ; but this is 
not easy. The ordinary precautions tending to ensure the 
correct transmission of messages should of course be ob- 
served-messages should be written down, should if practi- 
cable be sent twice by distinct orderlies, should be clear and 
concise ; if the receiver of a message is in any doubt as to 
its meaning he should if possible refer back to the sender, 
and so on. But all these precautions may fail under the 
difficult conditions which are likely to arise in a tussle with 
hhl-men on awkward ground, and therefore it seems most 
desirable that the officers should be informed of the inten- 
tions of their chief at the outset, and that before executing 
any change of plan, sufficient time should be allowed to 
elapse to ensure that outlying detachments shall have learnt 
what is going to be done. Especially is it important that the 
whole force should be aware of the alteration in the direction 
which the operations are to take, when a retirement is to 
commence ; orders to distant parties must be despatched in 
ample time to reach them before the withdrawal begins, 
otherwise small bodies of troops in close contact with the enemy 
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may be left in tbe lurch just at the most critical moment. 
Signalling is of course invaluable in these circumstances, and 
signallers should, if practicable, accompany every detachment 
sent off independently for any purpose. 

In the above-mentioned affair with the Mamunds a 
deal of loss was caused by the force being benighted, 
brings us to a matter of great importance in hiU warfare, benighted. 
It maybe laid down as a fundamental rule of conductthat the 
day’s operations, whether they take the form of an attack 
or of a march, should be so devised as to ensure that the troops 
shall if possible reach thek bivouac by sundown. This 
cannot, of course, always be arranged. It is often a matter 
of mere conjecture how long a march will take, although 
it has been laid down in an earlier paragraph that marches 
should be very short. On the occasion of the first visit to 
Dwatoi from Maidan in the Tkah campaign, although the 
distance was only seven nules, the rear guard did not reach 
its destination till evening on the day after the march com- 
menced, and it was out all night in the defile. The opposition 
met on the road may be very determined, and may cause 
unexpected delay to the whole force. Ckcumstances may 
render it compulsory to move a certain distance before 
halting, whether this entails being out after dark or not. On 
several occasions in the frontier campaigns of 1897, when 
troops and transports failed to reach thek destination before 
nightfall, being overtaken by darkness while stiH on the 
march, thek being thus benighted was unavoidable. 

But it was not always unavoidable, and no lesson is more 
clearly taught by the experiences of those operations than 
that such belated movements of troops or transport are 
fraught with the gravest dangers. 

In the darkness the enemy is enabled by superior know- 
ledge of the country to work round the fl.anks and to get to 
close quarters. The column becomes split iuto fragments. 
Detachments lose thek way. Transport drivers become terror- 


ofaToiding 
This bein? 
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stricken and can no longer be controlled. The difficulties of 
the route increase a hundredfold, and it is impossible to send 
orders or to maintain a tactical control. Such being the 
consequences when troops are benighted while on the move 
in bin warfare, it is obvious that when practicable the day’s 
work should be calculated on the basis that it shall be com- 
pleted within the hours of daylight, whatever the operation 
may be. 

The withdrawal over the Tseri Kandao Pass, already 
referred to on p. 224 and elsewhere, was one of those oases 
where the movement could not have been concluded before 
dark under any circumstances if the enemy gave trouble, 
the distance being about eight miles. On that occasion the 
goal was the great encampment of three of the four brigades 
forming the field force, and it was desirable, if possible, to 
reach this haven of refuge and to complete the transfer from 
the Waran valley to Maidan in a single day. But the result 
proved that it would have been better to take two days, 
■When a route is fairly well known and the rate of march can be 
calculated with approximate accuracy, there seems to be little 
excuse for sending off transport in such quantities or at such 
an hour as to risk its being benighted, either wholly or in part. 

"When the Tirah field force crossed the Arhanga Pass 
from the Mastura into the Bara valley, nearly the whole of 
the baggage had to be left behind temporarily. The route 
was difficult, and the subsequent movement of the great mass 
of transport in single file was necessarily a slow and laborious 
operation. On two successive nights transport was still on 
the road after dark and 11,000 roimds and over 600 kits were 
in consequence lost. The tribesmen had not recovered from 
the effects of the Sempagha fight and did not seriously molest 
the transport in the darkness ; but it is clear that at that early 
period of the campaign the importance of avoiding these night 
movements was not fully realised, and that, what is now con- 
sidered one of the fundamental principles of conducting, th^ 
kind of operations, was not appreciated. 
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Still, ia spite of tlie lest laid plans, it must sometimes Course to be 
occur that the whole of a force, or its transport, or its rear 
guard, may fail to reach its destination before nightfall, and beniglited. 
the question arises how, under such circumstances, it should 
act. The answer to this seems to be plain, and is, indeed, 
written down with unmistakable directness in the records of 
the frontier campaigns of 1897. Troops about to be benighted 
must make up their minds to stop out till morning breaks, 
and they should prepare for this before darkness actually sets 
in. WMe it is stfll light some position should be selected where 
the force can be concentrated on ground favourable for 
defence, where the transport, if there be any, can be parked 
under proper protection, and where the best can be made of 
what cannot fail to be an awkward situation. The decision 
must be come to in good time, so that dispositions may be 
completed before the darkness closes in ; the cold and exposure 
of a night in the open without great coats, &o., must be 
faced, in preference to the perils of continuing the movement 
after sundown. ’ Of course this rule only holds good in presence 
of an active enemy and in a country where the troops are 
liable to be scattered and taken at a disadvantage. A com- 
pact column on favourable ground has not much to fear from 
ordinary hih-men at night or at any other time, and at night 
the enemy’s sniping from a distance is not very damaging. 

It happened on more than one occasion in Tirah' that a Aa ewly 
rear guard was left to its own devices at nightfall ; the main 
body of the force moved on and reached camp practically “tended 
unmolested, while the troops who had borne the burden and action when 
heat of the day had to choose between remaining out till ^poaohes. 
morning or straggling on as best they could. Eurther on, in 
dealing with retirements and rear guards, the importance of 
the mnin body making its pace conform to that of the 
Mar guard will be pointed out, as it has aheady been pointed 
out in Chapter XIV. But, although this principle need not 
perhaps be carried so far as to make it an axiom that because 
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ti.e leax guard is berdglited the main body must stop out all 
night also, it should be carried so far as to ensure that towards 
evening the whole force should know what is going to happen, 
and that the commander of the rear guard and his subordinates 
shall learn in good time what is to be the further programme. 
When heavy losses occurred at night in the Indian hill warfare 
of 1897, it almost always arose owing to misunderstandings, or 
owing to the fact that the approach of darkness was not taken 
into account at an early enough hour to allow of special 
arrangements being made. 

Officers of mountain artillery have, with good reason, a 
strong objection to being caught by the darkness while on 
the move, or to spending the night in any position where the 
enemy can creep up close under cover. The mules get shot, 
and in any case the guns are of very little use in such 
circumstances. Guns must therefore, if possible, be sent on 
in sufficient time to reach the destination, provided of course 
that they will find supporting troops when they get there. 

MoCaskiirs brigade marching down the Khaihar in 1841, when Afghani- 
stan was being evacuated, was belated in the defile. The Afridis fired into 
the long column from the heights, and rushing down at one point captured 
two guns, after causing heavy loss to the detachments when taken at a dis- 
advantage. The guns were afterwards recovered, as the enemy made no 
attempt to drag them off. 

The first day’s bout with the Mamunds, in 1897, marked as it was through- 
out by dramatic incidents, supplies no more remarkable picture than that of 
the four guns of No. 8 Bengal Mountain Battery, which passed the night at 
the village of Bilot. With a half regiment of Sikhs and 30 sappers they 
were making their way back to camp, when an order came for them to halt 
and to cover the retirement of the Guides, who, after rescuing the isolated 
Sikh company as narrated on p. 312, could be heard fighting their way 
ateadily back to camp on one flank. At this .juncture a sudden tropical 
storm stopped the fighting and threw everything into confusion. Only the 
artillery and sappers received the order with reference to the Guides ; this 
little party got to Bilot, where after the weather cleared firing was resumed 
and matters assumed a most critical aspect. Most fortunately a dozen of 
the Buffs turned up by accident, and their magazine rifles probably saved 
the guns. Bor these before long were firing case shot at 20 yards range. 
Both officers were wounded, the other having been killed in the afternoon* 
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Many of the detachment and of the mules were hit, and the position of the 
whole party was such as to cause the gravest anxiety, when, after several 
hours and in the nick of time, two Sikh companies arrived. As a con* 
sequence of this nocturnal combat two of the guns were practically put out 
of action till the casualties could be replaced. 

Before makmg a few observations on tbe conduct of®““ple?o^ 

. . , troops being 

movements by mglit in presence of an aggressive enemy, benighted. 

when for some reason or other the troops have not been able 

to halt in good time and to take up a good position, some 

examples of halting, and of not halting, will be of interest. 

All are taken from the Tirah campaign. 

When Lieut.-Colonel Haughton, who was commanding the rear guard on 
the first move to Dwatoi mentioned on p. 313, perceived that owing to the 
extraordinary difficulties of the road he could not get through before dark, 
he halted the baggage, parked it on suitable ground, picqueted the hills all 
round, and passed the night on the road in security. 

All the way down the Bara valley the Afridis continually pressed on the 
rear guard. On the last day but one of the march to Barkai, General Westma- 
cott’s brigade was heavily engaged all day covering the baggage and trans- 
port ; this was in great confusion, the drivers being demoralized with terror 
and cold, and the valley presenting extraordinary difficulties to movement of 
mj kind. The enemy was roughly handled several times during the day, 
but, coming on with a boldness not shown beforoj^was evidently inspired with 
the dread that the loot might after all escape. Towards dusk there were 
still two miles to be traversed, and General Westmacott then took up position 
on a ridge for the night. The tribesmen committed themselves to an attack, 
which was pushed home with desperate bravery, but they were repulsed at 
aU points with heavy loss. Not a mule or a follower was out off, and what 
may be looked upon as the last serious fight in Tirah proper, ended in a 
notable triumph for the regular forces. 

Two days earlier, when the other brigade had brought up the rear, it 
had also been found impossible for the rear guard to get in before dark— - 
the affair has already been mentioned on p. 175. Towards evening it was 
gradually outflanked ; but the enemy was not in strong force, and the guns 
proved of great assistance tiU they were obliged to push on to camp two 
miles distant for fear of being benighted. Between the tail of the rear 
guard and the camp the river ran in an awkward ravine, and the route 
passed through what was a typical military defile. Through a misunder- 
standing between the brigades the flanks had not been picqueted. The 
consequence was that desperate efforts had to be made to induce the followers, 
who were benumbed with cold, were utterly exhausted and were terrified out 
of their wits to push on to camp. In the meantime the enemy got in 
between the tail of the rear guard, now consisting of several companies, 
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and the camp. The transport and drivers suffered appreciable losses, 
which, however, turned out afterwards to have been less serious than was 
at first supposed. 

But. while this was going on Major Downman with the rearmost troops 
had occupied the buildings where he passed the night in complete security, 
practically unmolested and within sight of the camp. The difficulty had 
occurred quite close to the picquets around the bivouac of the division. It is 
absolutely impossible to keep transport in such a situation from straggling 
and from becoming more or less unmanageable when the darkness closes in, 
and considering that the heights had not been crowned, it seems fortunate 
that the losses in the followers and animals were not much heavier than they 
actually were. 

Before quitting Maidan Tirah, Sir W. Lockhart visited the Chamkani 
and Massuzai country to the west of Tirah, and General Gaselee’s brigade was 
sent out in advance to open the road. Although opposition was not very 
determined the country proved exceedingly difficult, and it was foreseen 
early that the whole brigade could not get over the pass which had to be 
crossed, before dark. General Gaselee therefore sent part of his brigade on, 
kept part of it in the pass itself, and left the baggage well protected at the 
foot of the pass. He thus spent the night with his force in three distinct 
detachments, each detachment, however, being able to take care of itself. 
An attack was made on the baggage during the night, which was repulsed 
with loss. 

Tliese incidents seem to point out clearly the course which 
should generally he pursued. When a force is on the move an 
understanding should be arrived at as to the intended pro- 
ceduie before dusk actually descends. This affects not merely 
that part of the force which is about to be benighted, but it 
also affects other parts which have reached, or which are close 
to, their destination. If the rearmost detachments of the force 
are in difficulties in the late afternoon and cannot get in before 
night, they should be reinforced betimes and should be halted 
on favourable ground. It is far better for the force to he 
broken up into detachments which, even if isolated, are well 
posted, than for part of it to be drifting along in the darkness, 
encumbered with an ever-growing crowd of helpless wounded 
officers and men who cannot he abandoned, and at the mercy 
of savage cut-thioats who can attack it from aU sides. 
TreopBonthe Assuming, however, a body of troops to he benighted on 
ipOTeatm^b. owing to care of transport or some 
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such, reason, to halt in any defensive position where it can 
keep the enemy at bay, the great point seems to be to keep the 
troops in compact bodies prepared to assume the offensive 
when an opportunity offers. When it is dark the enemy 
cannot see to aim except at very close ranges, and if the 
troops are of good cheer and make occasional rushes with 
the bayonet, the wary foe will keep at a respectful distance. 
Nullahs should if possible be avoided, they are very dangerous 
if the heights on either side are not picqueted. But, above all 
things, there must be no straggling on the part of the men, 
or they will almost inevitably be cut up. The disaster to part 
of the Northamptonshire Regiment in retiring after the first 
reconnaissance to Saran Sar in Tirah, an account of which is 
given at the end of the chapter, occurred, as will be seen, while 
they were retiring through a shallow steep-sided nullah in 
the dusk while the rearmost companies were hampered by 
many wotmded. The party of the Dorsets which came to grief 
during the Tseri Kandao retirement, mentioned on p. 226, 
seems to have moved in two separate bodies, one of which was 
bro'ught in almost intact, while the other got into a nullah 
where the men appear to have become separated and to have 
been out up singly or in small groups. To show the import- 
ance of the light question, it may be mentioned that the rear 
guard in this remarkable Tseri Kandao affair spent the night 
in two separate parties in buildings some little distance 
apart, but that Lieut.-Oolonel Haughton was careful to take 
his party over to join the other one before it was light enough 
for the enemy to fire accurately. The advantage of keeping 
in groups during a night march is well shown by the following 
incident^, which occurred during the night move of baggage 
over the Arhanga Pass, referred to on p. SIA. 

Some Afridis had concealed themselves on roofs of houses close to the 
road^ and suddenly jumped off them as the convoy passed and got among 
the mule drivers. Laaioe-oorporal Simpson of the Queen’s had collected 
13 and was moving* with these in a compact party with bayonets fixed* 
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Some of the enemy tried to rush this little body, but they were bayoneted 
or shot. The N.0.0. then took his men a little way up the hill side and fired 
volleys into the raiders ; these tried to get above him, but he again moved 
a little way up the slope and fired steady voUeys. The moral effect of 
the cool, intrepid conduct of this little party under its young leader was 
invaluable to the rest of the escort, for it is not the Pathau’s game to run 
unnecessary risks on a night foray. To find a party with fixed bayonets 
when he expects solitary individuals is an unpleasant surprise, but to be 
greeted with steady volleys at such short range that even in the dark they 
may prove deadly, quenches his thirst for plunder effectually. 

Inasmuch as the dangers of straggling and of small parties 
getting into nuUahs and ravines and falling into ambushes, are 
appreciable by day as well as by night, and inasmuch as some 
of the points drawn attention to above in reference to night 
work are really applicable to aU hours of the day, it wHl 
not be out of place before proceeding further to quote 
some remarks made by Sir W. Lockhart to the Northamptons 
and Dorsets, in Tirah, in commending them for their 
conduct under most untoward circumstances. “We must 
remember,” he said, “ that we are opposed to perhaps the 
best skirmishers and the best natural shots in the world, and 
that the country they inhabit is the most difficult on the face 
of the globe. The enemy’s strength lies in his thorough know- 
ledge of the ground, which enables him to watch aU our 
movements unperceived and to take advantage of every 
height and every ravine. Our strength, on the other hand, 
lies in our discipline, controlled fire, and mutual support; 
our weakness is oui ignorance of the country and the conse- 
quent tendency of small bodies to straggle and to get detached. 
The moral of aH this is that careful touch must be main- 
tained, and that if by mischance small parlies do find 
themselves alone they should, aji much as possible, stick to 
the open and shun ravines and broken ground, where they 
must fight at a disadvantage and run every risk of being 
ambuscaded.” 


Adyaatageg The regiments which are ever looking toward the border 
e^'d from the Panjab plains, know all this by experience 
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and by tradition. The youngster who marches for the first enjoy in this 
time into' the mountains has often heard it from the men 
decked out with many medals in his company ; the subaltern 
has been told it by his seniors. The Sikhs, the Gurkhas, 
the Dogras and the Panjabis know full well that what is 
practised in camps of exercise in the North West Provinces 
pr the Deccan, is designed to meet conditions totally different 
from warfare in the Mils. On the threshold of the border 
Mghlands they shed their text-book tactics as it were a gar- 
ment*. Filing among the ravines and gorges, and scrambling 
over the crags and moimtain crests, they adapt themselves at 
once to the conditions of the conflict, and the stealtMest 
Zakka KeH or Orukzai knows that these native regiments of 
the Sirkar are not to be trifled with. But with British troops 
it is different. Battalions find themselves suddenly engaged 
on operations of a new and uncaimy kind, the like of wMch 
often not one single individual in the corps has before experi- 
enced. So it comes about that when in a tight place neither 
officers nor men know instinctively what to do, they break up 
into groups, some group goes astray, loses its way, gets into a 
mL de sac, and, endeavouring to save its dead and wounded, 
is wiped out coolly and methodically by a not very superior 
body of the enemy not nearly so weU armed or so brave as 
are the victims. Happily, the peculiar tactics wHch hiU 
warfare demands, and with which native regiments, seasoned 
by many a border scuffle are well acquainted, are now being 
practised when opportunity offers in time of peace, and the 
petty disasters wMch so greatly swelled the lists of casual- 
ties in Tirah and wMch cloud the records of that great cam- 
paign, ought not to recur in the future. 

The principle inculcated by Sir W. Lockhart that small Dang® of 
parties should keep dear of ravines and broken ground when ra^na^ea* 
possible, does not apply only to detachments. It holds good 
equally in ihe case of large bodies of men, unless the crests 
and knolls dominating the ravines and depressions in the 
(10830) X 
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broken ground have been picqueted. The plan of crowning 
the heights is just as applicable to a shallow nullah as to a 
great depression in the mountains. The topographical under- 
features of any vaUey in the lulls presents altematiag spurs 
and ravines more or less accentuated. At first sight it might 
appear that the ravine would present a safer line of move- 
ment than the spur, because the former offers better cover; 
and it is no doubt generally the case in advancing to the 
attack that the ravine would be the preferable route. But 
when in (ifficulties, or when the object is to get from point to 
point with as little loss as possible, the spur will almost 
always be the line to take, and troops experienced in hill 
warfare are well aware of this. The case of Saran Sar quoted 
farther on illustrates this principle well, and it vdE be found 
in studying the movements of regiments which have seen 
much service in the lulls, that they are always on the spurs 
when they are retiring or otherwise in an awkward situation. 

It is interesting to call to mind that the closing scene of the disastrous 
retreat from Kabul in 1840 gave evidence that the survivors, a mere handful 
of ofiGicers and of men of the horse artillery and the 44th Regiment, in their 
last hour recognized instinctively that the ravine was no place for them. 
They were in a depression parle 3 dng with the emissaries of Akbar Khan, 
the tribesmen gathering in threatening array on the heights around them, 
when somehow fire opened. They made a rush for it, cleft a path for them- 
selves up a hill side through their astonished foemen, and seized a knol 
where they fought it out to the bitter end with stones and steel. 


''alue of This final effort of a doomed remnant skowed not only 
Swhea gallant party realized the value of ground, but that 

wops got into the terrible experiences of the march through the Afghan 
lifflculties. crests on either hand swarming with Ghilzai 

tribesmen, had not stamped out the spirit of attack which 
is the fundamental principle of conducting warfare against 
irregulars. In operations agaiost guerilla hill-men this great 
principle must never be forgotten. When the worst comes 
to the worst, a bold onslaught may save the situation. A 
siu^e straggler lost in the darkness may save himself if he 
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rushes in with Ms bayonet, k. small party with a charge 
and a shout may hunt away the hostile swarm wMch has 
hemmed it in. And this is one reason why a nullah is so 
'dangerous, because the sides may be so steep that it is 
impossible to assume the offensive, and because in any case 
the slopes will break the force of a rush. 

Still, it would be a mistake to suppose that it is only the Biataples of 
regular troops who get caught in such places. Gurkhas and 
other soldiers versed in the art of MU warfare manage occa- ravines, 
sionally to trap the wariest of mountaineers. At setting 
snares, devising ambuscades and work of that kind, some of 
the native corps on the Panjab frontier are quite a match for 
the guerillas whom they have to deal with ; and there is no 
reason why British soldiers, supplied as they always are with 
a goodly proportion of officers who are keen and practical 
sportsmen, should not acquit themselves satisfactorily as 
gueriUas if they only got the practice. The foUowing two 
incidents wMch occurred in Tirah, are worth quoting in this 
connection : — 

When the fixst column sent down the defile from Maidan to Dwatoi was 
returning, tide rear guard consisting of 36th Sikhs was somewhat pressed 
and several casualties occurred. Some ponies were sent hack to help the 
wounded along ; but, at a narrow place in the ravine, a number of Afridis 
scrambled down the rocky sides hoping to capture these, being apparently 
unaware that the rear guard was close by, coming up the gorge. A party 
of Sikhs managed by a skilful movement to get round above the enemy, and 
down into the ravine beyond. The looters were fairly trapped. Precipi- 
tous walls of rock shut them in on two sides, egress up or down the gorge 
was barred by the 36th, and the Sikhs dealt with them with the bayoaet. 

On another occasion some Zakka Khels made a bold attempt to out off 
the tail of a convoy proceeding back from Maidan towards the Arhanga 
Pass. A company of Madras sappers working not far from the spot, 
hurried to extricate the convoy, and in doing so drove the enemy up the valley 
towards the pass where, some companies of the Gordons happened to be. 

One company of the highlanders hastened down each of the two spurs flanking 
the ravine. The Afridis were almost sxirrounded, and lost about 40 men, 
having only accounted for one soldier and for four followers of the convoy. 


It will be observed that on both these occasious the 
(10830) z 2 
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tribesmen came to grief in an attempt to loot ; and it should 
always be remembered in dealing with such antagonists, that 
cunning as they are, nimble, resourceful, and acute, they have 
human weaknesses. They are thieves by' nature, and are by. 
profession accustomed to harry villages, to rob and murder 
travellers, and to out off traders. They have a passion for 
plunder, and sometimes forget their caution in efforts to 
acquire it. Just as the Abyssinians rushed down from the 
heights at Arogee in hope of loot, and suffered for it as 
narrated on p. 233, so the wily mountaineers will sometimes 
make a blunder and pay the penalty of greed. It is a point 
worth noting, in view of luring such opponents into ambus- 
cades and of catching them at a disadvantage among the 
baggage animals when tibey rush out from their hiding places 
to effect a capture. 

Early in this chapter it has been pointed out how ohe of the 
greatest difficulties under which the regular forces labour in 
typical hill warfare, is that owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances portions of th^ force employed are so often obliged to 
retke for various causes. As already demonstrated these 
retirements are often misconstrued by the enemy into con- 
fessions of defeat. It is not the unfortunate moral effect of 
these withdrawals alone, however, that makes them so objec- 
tionable, but also the fact that they at times place regular 
troops in positions of great perplexity and peril, and that they 
involve perhaps the most difficult operations which trained 
soldiers are ever called upon to undertake in conflict with 
irregular forces. 

In Chapter XIV the question of retreats has been already 
dealt with, and most of the points laid stress on tbp-Toin 
apply to the conditions of guerilla hill warfare. It is 
necessary to draw attention, however, to the fact that rear- 
guards have a very imprtant and often most difficult 
part to play in the hiUs whichever way the army is going, 
whether it be advancing or retiring ; because mountaineers 
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are generally fully alve to tlie fact that detachments with- 
drawing before them, as a rear-guard must, are tactically in a 
disadvantageous situation. In discussing withdrawals and 
retirements and rear-guards it must be understood that these 
are not necessarily the movements of the tail of a retreating 
army. At the same time it stands to reason that troops 
covering the actual retreat .of a column, are more likely to 
get into difficulties than are troops who are merely protecting 
the rear of an advancbg army, because in the one case the 
enemy has the moral advantage and not in the other. 

The broad principle enunciated in Chapter XIV that 
retirements should be conducted deliberately and that rear- 
guards as a whole must withdraw slowly maintaining a bold 
front, holds good in hill warfare. In operations of this par- 
ticular nature, the enemy is to the full as eager and zealous 
in pursuit as is found to be the case in campaigns against 
irregular warriors of other Mnds; hiU-men are indeed 
especially noted for their energy and skill when following up 
retiring troops. The importance of keeping touch in a retiring 
column, and of the main body as a general rule adapting its 
pace to that of the rear-guard in conducting a withdrawal in 
fece of guerilla highlanders— points already emphasized in 
Chapter XIV— can scarcely be overrated. That a bold 
counter-attack will often prove the best way out of a difficulty 
has been proved over and over again in hiU warfare. Sut 
there are certain other respects in which rear guard operations 
in mountainous country present abnormal features. 

In the first place, experience proves that hiU-men are Persistency of 
exceptionally persistent in pursuit. As a rule an uncivilized 
foe is desperately in earnest when the regular troops first 
begin to fall back, aud this first phase of a retirement is, 
therefore, its most critical time ; but the history of small 
Wtffs shows, on the other hand, that an army once ftirly 
launched in retreat is not ordinarily followed up mth much 
obstinacy by savage warriors. This, however, is not the case 
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when the trained soldiers are opposed to mountaineers fight- 
ing in defence of their dearths and homes. We have only 
to look back to the melancholy story of the retreat from 
Kabul to find an example of a formidable body of troops of all 
arms bemg harassed and dogged during its retirement for 
many days by ever growing swarms of MU-men, whom even 
the love of loot and the attractions of a rich harvest of plxmder 
in the wake of the withdrawing army, failed to draw ofi from 
the trail. Moreover it is very generally the case that in 
mountain warfare the retirements and rear-guard afEairs are 
limited to a single march and to a single day’s work, so thatthe 
enemy hardly has time to weary of the game of hovering around 
the hindmost detachmenis until these reach a place of safety. 
Xhe fMt that Early in Ihis chapter, the disinclination of biU-men to 
is gen^y attack up hid was referred to, they hke having their oppo- 
nents below them, and their whole attitude is governed by 
regtjtos. this question of relative levels. A moment’s consideration 
shows that when troops have to retire m hill warfare, they wiU 
generally be retiring down hid with the enemy above them or 
easdy able to get above them. Mountaineers stick to the crests 
and spurs while they can. The regular army marches and 
encamps on the low ground. Thus while the troops generally 
attack ascending, they also generally retire descending. 
Even if a force be retiring up a valley, the picquets on the 
flanks wiU be moving down hill to join the column, and the 
enemy pursuing these will have the command. 

This is one reason why the tribesmen of the Indian frontier 
are so formidable in pursuit. They are enjoying not only 
the moral advantage derived from the regulars retreating 
before them, but also the, in their opinion, very great 
material advantage of being above their opponents and of 
being able to charge down on these when they fall back. 
Before breech-loading rifles penetrated into the border 
valleys, rushes down hid sword in hand were a very favourite 
manoeuvre on the part of most Pathan dans. These onslaughts 
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have rarely been attempted of late years upon regular troops 
who are advancing, but this national mode of fighting is not 
forgotten when the soldiers turn their backs. 

In Chapter XIV it was laid down that retirements should 
as a whole be conducted slowly and deliberately. But this 
does not always altogether hold good in hiH warfare, at least 
at the commencement of a withdrawal. Indeed it is often 
expedient to withdraw in the first instance very rapidly, 
because by doing so a good deal of ground may be covered 
before the enemy perceives what is going on. The natiue of 
the country is of assistance to the regular troops in this. 
On open ground a withdrawal is perceived at once, the enemy 
follows up without delay, and any precipitate movement 
of the retiring force encourages him to desperate effort 
which detachments in motion may not be able effectually to 
cope with. In broken intersected country, on the other hand, 
even the very watchful tribesmen may lose touch of what 
is going on, and a smart retreat of the troops nearest them 
may come upon them as a complete surprise. But even in 
hill warfare quick witiidrawals of this kind are only admissible 
just at the start with the idea of giving opponents the slip 
for a moment. Later or the withdrawal must, as a whole, 
be conducted as deliberately as in the case of retreat in open 
country. 

Eetreats and rear-guard operations in mountainous 
country when the hostile forces consist of guerilla warriors 
who know the country, who can easily outpace thfe troops, 
and who possess the warlike instincts rarely wanting in the 
hilbnan, involve so much difidculty and danger, that the broad 
rule wMch really governs the whole conduct of small wars and 
which noay be summed up in.“ fight the enemy wherever you 
get the chance ” hardly applies to them. On the contrary, 
the rear guard should sneak off unmolested if it can. When 
a force is retiimg through mountain defiles the most able leader- 
ship, and the most admirable conduct of the rank and file, will 
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hardly prevent the enemy from having the best of it if there be 
a close pursuit. The retiring force sufiers in prestige in any 
case, and in spite of superior armament, of cohesion, and of 
courage, the balance of probability is in favour of its having 
more casualties in its ranks than occur amongst its antagonists. 
Therefore the intention to fall back should be concealed to 
the last moment— unless of course it is hoped to lute the 
enemy into some rash action. 

Should the army have been advancing, and should it 
become necessary during the day’s operations to withdraw 
again, it is very important, supposing the enemy to be in force 
and inclined for fight, that the troops shall achieve some dis- 
tinct success before turning to go back. To approach a hostile 
position and to then retire without attacking it, is sure to 
bring down the enemy in force with the possible sequel of a 
harassing and dangerous pursuit. If it can safely be attempted 
and if there be sufficient time, the enemy should be beaten 
first, and then the troops may be able to withdraw without very 
serious molestation ; at any rate the enemy will, after having 
been roughly handled, give them a wide berth for an hour or 
two, and will probably only follow them up at a respectful 
distance. Lieut.-Colonel Pollock in his “ Notes on Hill War- 
fare,” quotes the action of Shah Alam Kaghza, in the 
Waziristan operations of 1881, in proof of this, and his 
account of what occurred may be given here. 

“ The 1st Sikhs advanoed up a spar covered with oak jungle, so thick 
that it was difficult to see more than ten yards off. About half way up they 
halted and the two half companies were ordered to lie down, fix bayonets 
and load. Suddenly a charge was made on them, the enemy appearing about 
ten yards off The fire they received sent them back, but the officer instead 
of allowing his men to get out of hand, pursued them steadily up hiU, halt- 
ing to le-fcmn every now and then. This was a wise precaution as if the 
men had got out of hand and rushed up the hill, a rush of Waziris might 
have swept ihrough them. As it was, at each hiU the Waziris tried to rush 
the companies, but did not succeed. . . . After the charge 
we heard the general’s bugle sounding our regimental call a-Tid tlie retire. 

Colonel Price, who was a very able officer and quite understood the situa- 
tion, refused to obey the order, as he was aware that if we retired through 
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the thick scrub before the Waziris were beaten, the result would have been 
a heavy loss in men, so, instead, he drove them over the range and we halted 
for some time, and then retired without a shot being fired at us.*’ 

In a case like this there most be always some difficulty 
in changing from movement forwards into movement back- 
wards, and it will generally be best to halt some time and to 
make sure that all out-lying detachments know exactly what 
they are to do. The intention of retiring should be con- 
cealed to the last moment, and it will perhaps be possible to 
get a good start of the enemy before he realizes .that the 
troops are turning back. Sounding the “ retire ” on the bugle 
will rarely be a wise procedure, especially on the Indian frontier 
where the bugle calls are known to the tribesmen. Nothing 
should be left undone in the way of deceiving the enemy 
by actual manoeuvre and by spreading false reports. 

When General Westmaoott’s force wMck had moved down from Bagh 
to Dwatoi in Tirah to reconnoitre the route, turned back after a day’s stay 
at Dwatoi, it got a clear start of the Afridis. The enemy had not expected 
that this withdrawal would take place. Irom the nature of the ground 
round Dwatoi, the drawing in of the pioquets and moving off of the baggage 
could hardly have been effected without loss, had the tribesmen been on the 
alert and had they known the direction of the intended march. 

When the details of conducting a retirement in the hills Details of 
come to be considered it becomes manifest how extremely difiSl- operations, 
cult such an operation may prove to be. Except when it is 
a case of withdrawal from a captured position, or of the 
marching out of a portion of a force from an encampment 
which remains in occupation of other troops, the conditions 
will generally be that the column has detachments out on 
toolls and spurs in the direction where the enemy is, and 
that, as it moves off, these detachments have gradually to be 
withdrawn to other positions. These retirements of picquets 
cannot always be effected without casualties. 

The retreat of a picquet in face of active determined Withdrawal 
t 1 1 i. V j i. ofpioqueta. 

tribesmen who are on the watch to catch it at a disaavantage 

when it quits its position, is a deUoate operation requiring 
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nerve and judgment. It may be assnmed that its commander 
bas noted Ms surroundings and decided on Ms course of 
action in good time in view of tbe contingency of recall, and 
it is most important that he shall have selected a good route 
and shall have informed Ms subordinates beforehand of the 
point where the next halt is to be. When the moment comes 
to retire, the bulk of the pioquet should if possible slip off un- 
observed by the enemy, wbile a few especially active men 
remain beliind to keep the opponents occupied and, should 
these perceive what is going forward, to hold them in check. 
The withdrawal should be in driblets, care being taken not to 
stand up before starti^ lest it attract attention, and in the 
meantime the files left behind shoilld extend quietly so as to 
lead the enemy to think that the full muster is still in posi- 
tion. As soon as the main body of the picquet has taken 
up its new position the men left behind hurry ofi to join tMs, 
covered by its fire and t akin g care not to mask tMs fire ; 
practically the little party has to run for all it is worth, but 
it does not in reality incur so much danger as might be sup- 
posed, because irregular warriors are bad shots at a moving 
target, especially when they are excited and are rushing for- 
ward themselves. The re-united picquet should fiire a few 
steady volleys and it should it possible make a pause before 
retiring again on the same principle. The men must avoid 
getting into clusters while on the move, otherwise they may 
give their antagonists a good target' to fire at. 

Koquets Sometimes one picquet will cover the retirement of 

another, and if the ground be favourable and if all concerned 
retiiementB. are experienced in such operations, the system of one line of 
picquets retiring through another will work to perfection. 
Considerable losses may moreover be mflicted on the enemy by 
cross fib» if he presses forward too eagerly to occupy aban- 
doned positions. The great principle to be observed of course 
is that parties actually hurrying off shall have theic retreat 
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•positions, and ■wHoh can tlierefore aim steadily. If by 
miscbance a man is woxmded and has to be carried ofE by Hs 
conoiades, the situation becomes very nasty, because it in- 
volves a Kttle cluster of men for the enemy to aim at ; the 
steady fire of a few files from some secure position however has 
a wonderful effect in keeping back guerilla antagonists, for 
these, however bloodthirsty they may be, generally have a 
rooted aversion to exposing themselves to really dangerous fire. 
It is when isolated detachments retire with no support to 
cover the movement, that the regular troops get into difficul- 
ties and that ever-increasing swarms of clansmen get in 
among them and commit havoc. If it can be arranged for 
picquets to retire dovm parallel spurs, they will be able to 
afford each other very effective support ; the enemy will take 
good care not to attempt a move down the ravine between them 
and thus each pioquet wili have one of its flanks secured. 

If a pioquet be overlooked from higher groimd and if in 
consequence it be impossible for part of it to slip away unnoticed 
by the enemy, the best plan may be for the whole of it to retire 
simultaneously and to make a rush for the next position 
decided upon. Such a movement, if there be no covering 
pioquet to maintain fire upon the enemy, is imdoubtedly 
dangerous. But if tribesmen perceive that a detachment is 
withdrawing in driblets, they will make great efforts to out- 
flank its position and to make the retreat of the few men left 
to the last a most perilous undertaking ; then, if some of this 
rearmost party get hit, the whole of it may be sacrificed. In 
the event of casualties occurring, the best plan will often be 
to deliver a counter-attack or to make a show of delivering 
a counter-attack, and the wounded should if possible be carried 
back along a line well commanded by the fixe of the covering 
detachments. It is a great point to keep the enemy from 
getting so close to the wounded as to be allowed an easy shot 
into the little groups which collect, and a heavy independent 
fibre should be maintained by the covering detachments upon ' 
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points where the enemy may be gathering, so as to disconcert' 
the hoslile aim. 

Above ail tbinga is it necessary that, once the retreat is in 
full swing, successive withdrawals in face of an active pursuit 
should be carried out with deliberation as a whole, and that 
picquets, or portions of picquets, acting as covering detach- 
ments to parties falling back, should fire steadily and accurately. 
The enemy soon takes note of it should the fire be at all wild 
and acts accordingly, he becomes more and more venture- 
some and may finally try a rush. As long as these guerilla 
warriors can be induced to stick to their skulking tactics and 
to shun the open, they cannot get to close quarters with the 
rearmost parties while these are actually on the move, and 
that in itself is a great point gained. 

TT» po r t-.«T i ft« Obviously it is most important that commanders of 

0^ detachments in contact with the enemy 
egemy getting should get timely notice of an intended retirement, otherwise 
of^iXd* * "tiisy may lose touch with their supports, or they may be 
retuement. compelled to conduct there own retreat with a rapidity not 
in consonance with the requirements of the case. Owing to the 
difficulties apt to arise in transmission of messages, much 
> judgment is .required on the part of the commander of the 
retiring force, and of the commanders of isolated detachments. 
There is greater danger of some party or parties getting into 
difficulties when an action is abruptly broken off and an imme- 
diate withdrawal ordered, than when the force is retiring after 
a halt where there has been plenty of time for communication 
and where the troops nearest to the enemy have had oppor- 
tunity for noting their surroundings. Detachments in close 
proximity to the foe cannot simply turn round and move ofE, 
arrangements must have been made in advance, while on the 
move they must be covered by other detachments or they 
are sure to come to grief. 

iHiwiionto In retiring, picquete and detached parties should follow 
lines of the spurs as far as possible, they should avoid 
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ravines xuiless these are swept by the fire of other detach- 
ments, and it is of course essential that they should take a 
line in general conformity with the direction followed by the 
force. The disastrous consequences of disregardiug these 
rules are exempMed by the following unfortunate incident 
which occurred during the Tirah campaign. 

A reconnaissance was being made by the Kurrum movable column up the 
long Karmana defile into the Chamkani country. N'o opposition was 
encountered in advance ; but when the retirement commenced, the tribes- 
men collected in some force and adopted their usual harassing tactics ; they 
were however kept in check without great difficulty. A picquet of the 
Kapurthala infantry which had been detached to hold a flanking spur, 
however, met with disaster. It was ordered to withdraw at the proper time 
and it received the message, but instead of descending obliquely rearward 
into the valley and joining the rear guard, the commander and most of the 
men made an attempt to strike the valley higher up with the idea of par- 
ticipating in the skirmish which was going on. The party got into difficult 
ground and came in contact with the enemy higher up than where the 
rear guard was — they in fact missed connection with it and thus became 
isolated. They found themselves, moreover, in an awkward side ravine 
and the tribesmen quickly closed the ends of this. The upshot was that 
they were eventually shot down to a man. 

Experience shows that if the pursuers are roughly Pursuit often 
handled at any point, the fate of those sl^ by the troops completely 
rarely fails to exercise a most wholesome restraining in- “ 

fluence on the remainder, at least for a time. It is most handled at 
important to bear this m mind because a sudden coimter- 
attack when there happens to be a chance of inflicting loss 
on the enemy, or a happily conceived ambuscade, or a feiut 
by which the wary hill-men are induced to expose themselves, 
may stave off pursuit for the nonce and may even stop it 
altogether. 

The slaughter caused by the fire of the 16th Sikhs upon the Zakka 
Kkels^when these charged out on them on the Tseri Kandao kotal, as 
narrated on p. 224, was so great that, after it, the rear guard was able to 
withdraw to the foot of the hills unmolested. The rear guard, indeed, 
would probably have reached camp without further loss, but for night 
closing in and giving the foe fresh heart. 
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On the occasion of the second reconnaissance to Saran Sar, in Tirah, 
the scouts of the 3rd Gurkhas covered the retirement, while the regiment 
itself took up a position some way lower down and to a flank. The scouts, 
by prearrangement, suddenly fled down the hill. They were promptly 
followed by the enemy, who thus canie under cross fire from the regiment. 
As a result of the ruse the tribesmen suffered so severely that they kept at a 
safe distance for the rest of the day. The fate of the little party of Afridis, 
which was trapped during the retirement from Dwatoi to Bagh, as men- 
tioned on p. 323, had the effect of taking all the sting out of the pursuit. 

The check may often be merely temporary. It is never 
safe to assume that, because by some deft stroke the hill-men 
have been caught at a disadvantage, have been punished and 
have apparently drawn ofi, that they have really abandoned 
the idea of harassing the retirement altogether. The effect will 
frequently be—as happened at Tseri Kandao— to induce the 
enemy to creep round the flanks taking care to give the 
troops a wide berth, and to attempt an ambuscade or to 
devote attention to stragglers. Still, when in a difficulty, it 
may greatly relieve the troops to choke off the pursuers even 
for a few minutes, and no opportunity should be lost of doing 
so. It is extraordinary how swarms of hiH-men gathering 
round a detachment of troops which is retreating and is 
apparently in peril of annihilation, will give way if this 
suddenly assumes the offensive. While some of the party 
advance boldly with bayonets fixed, the remainder may be 
able to remove the wounded a considerable distance and to 
take up a good position for covering the retirement of those 
who have turned on the enemy. 

The value of a counter-attack is demonstrated by the following incident, 
as related by Lieutenant Winston Churchill, his graphic account of the 
earlier part of the withdrawal of these two companies of the 36th Sikhs 
being unfortunately too long to reproduce. 

“ The retirement continued. Five or six times the two companies, now 
concentrated, endeavoured to stand. Each time the tribesmen pressed 
round both flanks. They had the whole advantage of ground, and com- 
manded as well as outflanked the Sikhs. At length the bottom of the spur 
was reached, and the remainder of the two companies tened to bay in the 
nullah with fixed bayonets. The tribesmen came on impetuously, but 
stopped 30 yards away, howling, firing and waving their swords. 
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“ No troops were in sight except our cavalry, who could be seen retiring 

in loose squadron column The Sildis, who numbered perhaps 60 , 

were hard pressed and fired without effect. Then some one — who it was is 
uncertain — ordered the bugle to sound the ‘ charge.’ The shrill notes 
rang out not once, but a dozen times. Everyone began to shout. The 
officers waved their swords frantically. Then the Sikhs commenced to move 
slowly forward towards the enemy, cheering. It was a supreme moment. 

The tribesmen turned and began to retreat. Instantly the soldiers opened a 
steady fire, shooting down their late persecutors with savage energy.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that nullahs should be BaTines to be 
avoided during a retirement, unless commanding points on 
either side have been picqueted. No straggling should be tliesewiththe 
allowed, and constant watch must be kept on the flanks, *** 
especially if the rear guard be covering the withdrawal of a 
baggage column. In following the line of a vaUey, as is so 
often the case when a force withdraws, the dangerous points 
for the baggage are where minor ravines and gorges debouch 
into the main one. Even if the heights are effectively crowned, 
parties of naarauders can often get down these subsidiary 
defiles unseen, and can rush out to cut up followers, to throw 
animals into confusion, and even to overwhelm small groups of 
soldiers. These junctions should be held till the rear guard 
comes up, or at least till it is close at hand ; the troops for the 
purpose drop off from the main body as it marches along. It is 
especially important to take this precaution iu case the heights 
have not been picqueted, as may sometimes be the case owing 
to their inaccessibility or to there not being sufficient men for 
the purpose. "When it is a case of protecting a baggage column, 
the parties to hold the junctions should take up position 
before the transport reaches the place, i.e., they should be 
detached from troops in advance of the baggage column. 

When retiring over unknown ground in the hills it is Men to be 
very important to send on trustworthy men to reconnoitre 
the ground, and to prevent any possibility of the force getting 
into a, cul de sac or being brought up short by a precipice, country. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock, in “Notes on Hill Warfare,” 
mentions the following occurrence : “ Some years ago, in 
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retiring from the crest of the Kohat Pass, a body of men, 
not knoTving the -way, moved straight down the HU. The 
Afridis saw their noistake at once and pressed them back 
on to the precipice below them, and I think about forty men 
were shot or feU over it.” Had the picquet of the Kapur- 
thala Sikhs, referred to on p. 333, observed tMs precaution 
of sending men ahead, they -would probably not have got into 
the defile where they eventuaUy perished. 

Hnally, in withdrawals and retreats in hiU warfare, it is 
impossible to insist too strongly upon the necessity of touch 
being kept between the front and rear, and upon the recog- 
nition by aU concerned that it is the duty of the leading 
troops to support the rear guard, just as it is the duty of the 
main body of the rear guard to support the picquets and detach- 
ments wMch are in immediate contact with the enemy. On no 
account must the units at the head of the colunon press on, 
leaving those in rear to look after themselves as best they can. 
The Mowing paragraph of a memorandum issued by Sir W. 
Lockhart, while stationed at Maidan in Tirah, may be quoted 
on tHs subject : “ Under no circumstances whatever should 
any of the troops return to camp without direct orders from 
the officer commanding the force engaged until the successful 
■withdrawal of the whole force is assured, for if the troops in 
the front or in advanced positions have reason to think that 
they ate not supported in rear, and -will not be backed up 
tin they have passed through the hues covering their -with- 
dra-wal, they naturally are apt to lose heart and heavy loss 
or disaster may result.” 

The theory of a rear-guard’s duty in European warfare is 
that it must protect the rest' of the army from attack, that it 
must keep the enemy at bay at all hazards so as to give the 
force the retreat of wHch it is covering plenty of time to get 
away, and that, if it acHeves this object the fact of its being 
as a fighting body wiped out of eadstence is quite in accord- 
ance with the fitness of tHngs, however regrettable it may 
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be. That tbese' conditions do not apply to small -wars in 
general Las already been pointed ont in Chapter XII, and 
in no nature of small Ts^ar are they so 'WhoUy inapplicable as 
in the case of conflict Tvlth gneriUa warriors in a mountainous 
theatre of operations. 

Few armies, ancient or modem, have not been able to 
point to some page in their history, where the devotion of a 
few brave men remaining behind after a lost battle has kept 
the foe at bay for a season, and has saved their comrades 
from destruction. There is a glamour about these rear-guard 
exploits scarcely to be found in any other operation of war. 
But in struggles with guerilla mountaineers there rarely is 
any scope for them. Campaigning against such antagonists 
a rear-guard could scarcely sacrifi.ce itself if it wished to, 
because it takes two to make a J&ght and the average Pathan 
has no fancy for the risks involved in closing in upon a body 
of determined soldiers and in anoihilatiag them. On the 
contrary, if the rear-guard halts and shows an inclination 
to battle on to the bitber end where it stands, the hillman 
promptly slips round its flanks and harries the main body or 
the baggage, whichever may be most convenient. Just 
the same result will be brought about should the main body 
push on regardless of the rear-guard ; for the enemy will 
detect that there is a gap with lightning rapidity, and will 
get between the rear-guard and what it is trying to cover. A 
column in retreat should as it were resemble a snake 
or lizard, which feels any pressure on its tail along the whole 
length of its body ; and the only means of approximating to 
this is to ensure that constant touch be kept from front to 
redtr — ^not from rear to front. Of course this applies not 
only to the column as a whole, but also to the rear-guard 
itself. The main body of the rear -guard should regulate its 
pace by that of its outermost detachments. 

‘Moreover, as a general rule, the force which is retiring 
is doing so for its own convenience. Not only is it usually 

(10830) Y 
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more than a match for the enemy in a stand-up fight, but it 
is so much stronger that, so long as it advances or stands still, 
the foe shuns all contact with it. Only when it turns to 
withdraw do the tribesmen pluck up courage to harass the 
hindmost troops, because they know that these have a diffi- 
cult task to perform and that, relatively to the strength 
of the force, they are not numerous. Therefore the whole of 
the troops, if possible, or at least a considerable portion of 
them, should be kept well in hand and ready to support the 
rear-guard if the enemy becomes too bold. To be able to 
do this rapidly and efiectively, a gap must on no account be 
allowed to occur in the retiring column, otherwise the reinforce- 
ments will not be at hand when they may be wanted. 

Of course the conditions differ considerably according as 
the retiring force is, or is not, accompanied by its baggage. 
A column sent out on reconnaissance for the day has clearly 
a great advantage over a body of troops which is moving with 
all its impedimenta from one place to another. In the latter 
case there will almost inevitably be a string of baggage animals, 
extendiog over a considerable distance and offering a great 
extent of flank to the enterprises of a guerilla foe. To lay 
down what should be the order of march of a column which is 
retiring accompanied by its transport, the first point to be 
considered is whether the flanks of the line of march have 
been secured by picqueting the heights. Supposing the 
flanks to have been so secured independently of the force 
itself, a very small advanced guard would head .the column, 
followed by the transport with a small escort, which would 
move as rapidly as possible; then would come the main 
body, but this would regulate its pace by that of the rbar 
guard, not of the baggage, the defence of which would be 
in the hands of its own escort. On the other hand, if the 
column has to secure its own flaixks by detachii^ picquets 
as it moves along, the advanced guard must be of sufficient 
strength to be able to perform this task. In any case, 
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towever, the proper place for the main body — ^those troops not 
required for picqueting the flanks, or for actual rear guard 
duties — ^is behind the transport, not in front of it. The only 
exception to this is when the rear guard is obviously capable 
of beating off any possible attack. The story told on p. 176 
of what occurred in the Bara valley, on the occasion when 
Major Dowhman and his. little force were out aU night, illus- 
trates this. 

Awkward as is the problem of conducting a retirement 
through difficult mountainous country, pursued by agile, 
resolute, guerilla warriors who thoroughly know the ground, 
it is after aU, like every other military operation, a question 
of adapting manoeuvres to the special circumstances of the 
case. Certain rules must be observed, certain precautions 
must be taken, a certain amount of skill must be displayed 
in handling the troops, otherwise the force will suffer serious 
loss and may even meet with terrible disaster. But the 
regulars enjoy at least this one great advantage — ^they know 
almost for certain that it is when they fall back that the tug 
of war begins, they know what they have to look for, and they 
can make preparations accordingly. 

Up to the present, hill warfare has been in the main con- Remarks on 
sidered in this chapter as taking place in theatres of war 
where the mountain sides are bare of forest growth. But 
operations often take place in vaEeys and on spurs and 
crests, where the whole country is clothed with undergrowth 
and trees. At fixst sight it would appear that when 
such topographical features present themselves, they must 
add greatly to the difficulties of the regular army. But 
in reality this is not necessarily the case. The tribesmen 
of the Himalayas and other ranges around the outskirts of 
the Indian empire do not seem to practise the plan of cutting 
down trees on the hill sides, and launching them on the 
heads of the soldieiy, which the Tyrolese found so effectual. 

For other reasons bush or forests on the slopes rather favour 
the troops than otherwise. 

(10830) Y 2 
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In the next chapter hush warfare will be considered, and 
it must be admitted that it is sometimes hard to draw the 
line where hill warfare ends and where bush warfare begins. 
Forests, especially if there be undergrowth, undoubtedly help 
to cloak the movements of guerillas. Large bodies of moun- 
taineers may be able to move unseen along a pine-clad hill- 
side, where they worild have shrapnel bursting about their 
ears were there no trees to conceal them. But, on the other 
hand, the cover makes it far more difficult for the enemy to 
know exactly what the troops are doing, and tribesmen, who 
have such a wholesome horror of having their retreat cut by 
their antagonists, do not like to be in ignorance on such 
points. Moreover trees interfere with sniping— when the 
slopes are overgrown it is almost always more difficult to see 
the bottom of the valley from the heights, than when they 
are bare. Of course much depends upon the nature of the 
foliage. Trees of the pine class on steep declivities generally 
take the form of a long stem with a tuft on the top, and 
afford little cover ; bushes and scrub, on the other hand, grant 
almost complete protection from view. The case quoted oh 
p. 328 of the 1st Sikhs and the Waziris, shows how close hill- 
men can lie if there is jungle on the slopes. When the Afridis 
made the final onslaught on General Westmacott’s rear-guard, 
mentioned on p. 317, they crept, up to the troops concealed 
by undergrowth. It is interesting to note that, on the only 
occasion during the Tirah campaign where the tribesmen 
adopted the traditional Pathan tactics of a down hill charge 
of swordsmen— at Tseri Kandao, the'Zakka Khels who 
made the attempt had gathered under shelter of a wood, 
and it was from the cover of this that they dashed out upon 
the troops. 

In marching through mountainous country, where the 
hills are covered with dense forests, flankers must be station- 
ary. They cannot keep a proper look-out and at the same time 
traverse such difiGicult ground. But in such terrain the 
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stationaiy pioquets need not be pushed out so far to the 
flanks as would be the case were the slopes bare of trees, 
and being thus nearer to support they need not be numerically 
so strong as on opener ground. The enemy to do much harm 
is obliged to get quite close to the column, and, that being 
so, very small parties of troops, being less easily observed 
than larger detachments, afford a good chance of dealing 
drastically with attempted hostile ambuscades. The progress 
of a column is always slow in hflly country, but when the 
whole district is covered with almost impenetrable under- 
growth, its rate of march is dependent upon the rapidity with 
which a way can be cut through the thickets ; operations in 
such country present rather the features of typical bush 
warfare than of hill warfare, and can best be considered under 
the former heading. 

In the Lushai country it has always been a favourite plan Stockades, 
of the enemy to place stockades on the bill sides, flanking 
the expected line of advance of the troops. Such works 
should if possible be surprised from above, special taroops 
being detached for the purpose as soon as the existence of 
one of them is detected. In those districts of the highlands 
around the Indian frontier which are overgrown with forests, 
it has generally been found that stockades replace sangars. 

The attack of stockades is sometimes an awkward task and 
their presence is sure to delay the general advance of a force, 
but, in spite of this, it is safe to say that the construction of 
defence works by the enemy in almost any form is upon the 
whole advantageous to the troops. Defence works offer an 
objective ; and even if the defenders suffer no great loss, the 
fact of their evacuating fortifications which have been 
carefully prepared tells against them. “ La morale est pour les 
trois quarts, le reste est peu de chose” is especially applicable 
in guerilla warfare. 

Before concluding this chapter it will not be out of place The first re- 

- I - .11, -1 i • j.T_ 1.-11 oonnmssaiioe 

to give a short account of a typical days combat m the mils, to Saran Sw 
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illustrating tte difficulties that unexpectedly arise, and 
which affords noteworthy examples of the contretmfs which 
may occur in such affairs in spite of the utmost foresight 
and of the most judicious dispositions. No better example 
could be found than the first reconnaissance to Saran Sar in 
Tirah, memorable for the losses sustained by a part of the 
Northampton Regiment and for the devotion shown by 
officers and men under most adverse circumstances. 


General Westmacott had at his disposal for this recozmaissance the 
Northamptons, the Dorsets, the 15th Sikhs, the 36th Sikhs, a Sapper com- 
pany, and two batteries. The object of the operation was to visit and 
examine a pass over the hiUs by which a track, much used by the Afridis, led 
eastwards out of the basin of Maidan. Although it is impossible on so small 
a scale to portray the intricacies of the terrain, especially where the 
abrupter slopes meet the comparatively level parts of the valley, the sketch 
facing p. 344 will give a general idea of the lie of the ground. 

To Saran Sar Kotal from camp was about five miles ; to the foot of 
the hiUs was about three. The force started about 7.30 A.M., the 
disposition of the troops for the advance being that the Dorsets should move 
on the left covering that flank, the 36th Sikhs on the right, and the North- 
amptons in the centre generally along the line of the well marked track. 
The 16th Sikhs and sappers were to remain in reserve with the batteries, • 
one of which was brought into action on the rounded hill, marked A in the 
sketch, the other a little further back. 

It will be observed that a nullah runs along the north side of this hill 
A, and that this is followed for some distance by the track. Some of the 
Northamptons advancing up this were fired upon at an early stage ; but 
the resistance was not determined at any point in the centre, and the regi- 
ment worked its way steadily up towards the kotal. The 36th for the most 
part followed in support, as it was soon seen that no opposition would be 
met with on the right. On the left, however, the Dorsets found themselves 
confronted by rugged, awkward slopes covered in places with trees ; the hill 
sides here were out into by deep ravines, and besides making very slow pro- 
gress the companies worked off rather to their own left and lost touch with 
the centre — so much so that the left flank of the Northamptons caused 
General Westmacott considerable anxiety at one time. It was found most 
difficult to communicate with the Dorsets or to see what they were doing 
from the centre, and some Northamptons had to be especially detached to 
watch that side. However, the summit was eventually gained at 11 a.m:. 
practically without loss, and a halt was made for purposes of survey and 
observation. 

As Sir W. Lockhart wished to see the ground himself, the withdrawal 
did not commence till 2 p.m., which allowed about four hours of daylight 
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to get back to camp — longer than it had taken the troops to reach the kotal. 
General Westmacott arranged that the Dorsets, who had not advanced far up 
the slopes, were to keep on their own side — the right dank in retreat. The 
36th Sikhs were to guard the left dank and to act in support in the centre. 
The Northamptons formed the rear guard. 

Five companies of the Northamptons on the left were to hold their 
ground, while the other three, more to the right, withdrew ; this move- 
ment was carried out successfully without a shot being fired. Then the 
five began to withdraw and the tactical genius of the tribesmen at once dis- 
played itself. Four of the companies retired without the enemy showing 
any sign of activity, but as the rearmost one crossed an open space it was 
suddenly assailed by a flanking volley from a wooded spur to the north. 
Several casualties occurred and considerable difficulty was found in covering 
its retirement. General Westmacott at once ordered the 36th Sikhs to 
reascend and help the Northamptons. After that the retirement to the dip 
east of the Mil A was carried out most successfully and was completed by 
about 6.30 p.m., the casualties at that hour not being much more heavy 
than is almost inevitable in such an operation. 

The day’s fighting seemed to be almost over. The troops were practi- 
cally at the foot of the slopes. The enemy was evidently in some strength 
among the woods to the north, but was very unlikely to pursue clear 
of the hills. It was getting dark, so, all the wounded being reported safe. 
General Westmacott sent off the batteries and ordered the retirement 
to continue, the 36th on the left, Dorsets on the right and Northamptons in 
the centre, each regiment having practically to look after itself, as when 
night begins to fall any general control or supervision becomes impossible. 
The 36th Sikhs, who were the last to move off, took the route round the east 
and south of hill A ; but the Northamptons, retiring round its other side, un- 
fortunately descended into the already mentioned nullah, and the Afridis, 
at once perceiving the error, began to hurry down side gullies to reap the 
benefit of it. 

This nullah is a comparatively shallow depression, hut it follows a 
most intricate and tortuous course, its sides are very steep — precipitous in 
places — and it is joined on either side by numerous minor ravines of similar 
character. Offering as it did the shortest road to camp, with an easy track 
along it convenient for marching by and for conveying wounded along, 
having, moreover, been traversed by part of the regiment in the morning, it is 
not unnatural that troops, who were inexperienced in the peculiarities of 
Indian mountain warfare, should have selected a guUy for their line of retreat 
without pioqueting its flanks. The enemy with characteristic cuiming waited 
tin the advanced companies had passed on and till the troops on either 
flank were well on their way towards camp. Then the Afridis suddenly 
opened fire from the precipitous banks on to the rear companies, and these at 
once became encumbered with wounded. Desperately situated as they 
were, they retreated slowly down the nullah, making what reply they could 
to the hostile musketry but engaged chiefly in carrying along their wounded, 
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of wlioiii the nuniber swelled each, moment. Fortunately some com- 
panies of the 36th Sikhs and some Borsets, ordered back in haste, came 
to the rescue and helped to extricate the Northampton rear-guard. But 
about 20,' including two ojfficers, had been killed, and over 20 had been 
wounded in the fatal nullah before the regiment got clear of it- 

This reconnaissance is singularly instructive as an illustration of hill 
warfare with stealthy guerillas for foe. In the first place it illustrates the 
difficulty of control over troops launched into the hills in this class of fighting ; 
the Dorsets were practically lost to the force at a time when their absence 
might have been most inconvenient. A regiment saturated with. Indian 
frontier tactics would probably have advanced more rapidly and have 
kept touch with the centre ahnoat instinotively ; but what comes natural 
to a battalion well versed in this peculiar kind of warfare, can only be learnt 
from experience by infantry which has not enjoyed this advantage, unless 
a special training has been adopted beforehand on suitable ground. Had 
the wooded spurs north of the track up to the kotal been thoroughly cleared 
by the regiment on the flank, the Northamptons might not have suffiered 
so much when the retreat commenced, and the retirement to the vicinity 
of the fatal nullah would probably have been completed long before dark. 
The prompt appearance of the 36th Sikhs when the rear guard fouud itself 
checked on the summit, shows the value of making the retirement of the 
main body dependent upon the pace of the troops as the tail of the column. 
The delay in starting on the return journey was unfortunate as it turned out ; 
but the retirement was virtually completed before dark and, had it not been 
for the unfortunate route taken by the Northamptons at the last moment, 
the regiments composing the column, having no transport to protect, would 
have had little to fear from the Afridis once they were clear of the hill sides. 

The dangers of a nullah, unless the crests on either hand are pioqueted, 
are vividly exemplified by what happened to the rearmost detachments of 
the Northamptons, The troops on the flanks did not safeguard the knolls 
close in immediately overhanging the depression, which should therefore 
have been held hy the regiment itself when it followed this route. It is 
doubtful if the growing darkness seriously aggravated the situation — ^the 
bad light must have told against the accuracy of the hostile fire ; but by 
daylight the evil plight of the detachments in the nullah would at once have 
been observed by the other troops. The winding course of the gulley made 
communication between front and rear most difficult ; still the imperative 
necessity of touch being kept between head and tail of a column in 
retreat, is demonstrated by the fact that companies of the regiment for 
a time tramped stolidly on towards camp in ignorance of the tragedy being 
enacted a few hundred yards in rear, where their comrades were fighting 
for their lives and fighting for the lives of others unable to defend 
themselves. Finally, the deft manoeuvres of the tribesmen, their astuteness 
in restraining their fire till it was bound to tell, and the instinctive grasp of 
the tactical situation shown by the promptitude with which these semi- 
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savages, scattered all over the bill sides, swooped dowa upon the troops 
•when these fell into a snare, bear signal testimony to the genuinely war -like 
character of the borderland Pathan. 

Before qtiitting fclie subject of Mil warfare it is necessary doouts. 
to say a word on trained scouts. Tbe idea of specialists in 
any form is distasteful to many ; and it is no doubt in the 
highest degree desirable that the soldier should be a jack-of- 
all-trades. But is this possible ? 

The idea of trained infantry scouts working on foot in 
advance of the firing line is one of the novelties of up-to-date 
regular warfare. Their value has, however, been fully recog- 
nized for some years in bush warfare, and seeiog that itis almost 
always arranged m theatres of war tMckly overgrown with 
jungle to organize a special corps of them, it is hardly logical not 
to accept them in the hiUs. It is open to question whether the 
scouts should not form anindependent body, rather than detach- 
ments of them forming part of each battalion. Of the services 
of the Gurkha scouts io/ Tirah there can be no two opinions. 
Whether the expeditionary force as a whole accounted for 
many more OrukzMs and Afridis than its own list of casual- 
ties amounted to, is doubtful ; but the scouts beyond ques- 
tion killed such a number of tribesmen that their own trifling 
losses seem absolutely absurd in comparison. The fight 
mentioned on p. 305 must not be taken as a typical example 
of their methods ; it only shows that when put to it they 
could bring off a good thing on quite different lines. Ordi- 
narily they acted as slrifinishers thrown out on the hill sides 
ahead of the column. They treated the tribesmen in their 
own coin, watching them, stalking them, and superior to them 
to the extent that the man who is determined to get at Ms 
opponent is superior to the man who is determined that Ms 
opponent shall not get at him. They were up to every trick, 
they could move as fast as the fleetest of the tribesmen, and 
they made themselves a terror to the enemy by night and by 
day. 
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Outposts, 


CoBclusiou. 


To Hope tHattHe average soldier could be trained to attain 
so High a state of perfection at such difficult work without the 
requisite terrain being available for practising over in peace 
time, would be delusive. It would seem wisest to accept the 
mevitable, to consider special scouts for bill warfare as a 
necessary consequence of a mountain frontier, and to leave 
nothing undone likely to add to their efficiency in future 
campaigns. 

The question of outposts wiU be dealt with under the 
head of service of security in Chapter XXVI, and need not 
be considered here. 

In this chapter the examples given in support of theories 
and suggestions put forward have been drawn almost entirely 
from the campaigns on the Panjab frontier in 1897-98. This 
is not because many of the difficulties to which regular troops 
are exposed in such confficts, and the best mode of over- 
coming them, have not been demonstrated in- other expedi- 
tions into the highlands where the Pathan is found, as well as 
in campaigns in the Caucasus, in Switzerland, and in parts of 
Spain . It is because no operations of recent years have afforded 
so vivid a picture of what warfare in the mountains means. 
In the Ambela Campaign the losses were proportionately far 
severer than in 'Krah. In Waziristan and the Black Moun- 
tain the peculiar conditions of HU warfare were admirably 
illustrated. The gueriUas whom the Eussians had to deal 
with in the Caucasus were as daring and adventurous as any 
class on the Indian border. But the outbreak of 1897-98 is 
stiU fresh in our reboUection, many of the incidents which 
occurred in the consequent punitive expeditions were keenly 
and not always wisely criticized, and there can be no question 
that the operations in the Afridi country presented difficul- 
ties to Sit W. Lockhart’s forces, such as no regular troops 
have been beset with in a mountainous theatre of war within 
living memory. 

That these difficulties were to a certain extent heightened 
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by tbe want of experience and training among parts of the 
army engaged is fuUy admitted. The tactics which guerilla 
warfare in the hills necessitates, are as distinct from the 
operations which the armament of to-day brings forth on the 
modern battle-field, as the stealthy cut-throat of the Trans- 
Indus highlands is distinct from the Pomeranian grenadier. 
To a soldiery accustomed only to drill-book manceuvres prac- 
tised on gentle undulations, a few of the simple maxims known 
to every Gurkha havildar are, when retiring down a moun- 
tain side in the gloaming dogged by ferocious clansmen, worth 
a whole folio of Prince Khaft. At almost any moment some 
portion of the military forces of the British empire may be 
called upon to engage in hUl warfare, and although the art 
of manoeuvre in face of an enemy can only be fuUy acquired 
by actual experience, an acquaintance with its theoretical 
principles cannot fail to be of some service in the hour of 
trial. 



Comparison 
between tbe 
general 
features of 
bush warfare 
and of hill 
warfare. 




CHAPTER XX. 

Bush warfare. 

Bush warfare presents many characteristics similar to those 
which are found to arise in operations against hill tribes. 
In the first place the enemy adheres, as a general rule, rigidly 
to the guerilla mode of fighting. Then again it is the serious 
obstacles constantly opposed in the way of the troops by the 
topographical features of the country which constitute one 
of the main difficulties of such warfare. Moreover, it is found 
that in tlie bush as among the hills, a regular force must be 
ever on the watch against hostile enterprises directed upon 
its flanks and rear, whether it be halting or be on the move. 
Campaigns in such terrain are almost always prolonged, 
they are rarely marked by brilliant episodes of war, and 
they are extremely tedious and harassing to a disciplined 
soldiery. In all these respects bush warfare resembles the hill 
warfare treated of in the last chapter. But in other respects, 
the operations of regular troops when they take place 'in 
districts covered with undergrowth and jungle, must of 
necessity differ widely from the mode of fighting adopted 
when in conflict with mountaineers. 

In the first place the adversaries against whom the trained 
soldiers find themselves pitted in bush warfare are rarely by 
nature very warlike. They no doubt fight bravely enough 
at times. They are quick of movement, are cunning, and 
often display astonishing endurance. But, on the other hand, 
they have not the love of war forits own sake nor the sporting 
instincts— if they can be so described— of the hill-man. 
This comparison is, of course, merely a general one. The 
Maories in their day were certainly to the full as warlike as 
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most of the hill tribes of highland Bnriua ; but it would be 
absurd to place the races of West Africa on the same platform 
as warriors with the Pathans and Gurkhas of the Indian 
frontier. The savage denizen of the tropical forest is, it must 
be confessed, rather a poor creature as a fighting man, and this 
is a fact which necessarily influences the conduct of operations 
in bush and jungle as a whole to a remarkable^ extent. 
Moreover the adversaries usually met with by regular troops 
in bush warfare are very badly armed — ^this does not, needless 
to say, follow as a matter of course, but it is usually found to 
be the case.' Having no breech-loading rifles, and being obliged 
to let the troops approach fairly close to them before they can 
fire with any hope of doing harm, their usual plan is to blaze 
off a sudden id-aimed volley and then to scuttle away to a 
place of safety. 

In the last chapter “sniping” has several times been 
referred to. There is none of this in bush warfare. The troops 
are seldom exposed to the long range fire of individual foemen, 
and there is in consequence no need for flanking parties thrust 
out to considerable distances to protect the force from snipers. 
Any fighting which takes place must indeed almost neces- 
sarily be at comparatively spealring close quarters, and thus 
the disciplined soldiers are given better opportunities of strik- 
ing home than they are likely to get on rugged hill sides. 
Moreover it will always be the ’Case that, however well the 
savage may know his way through Ms tMckets, the movements 
of columns of regulars in the bush cannot be observed by the 
enemy as efiectively as in a mountain country. 

But against aU this has to be set the fact that forests and 
jungles ofier great opportunities to the foe for forming am- 
bushes and for carrying out petty but harassing and damaging 
surprises. In such terrain the range of fibrearms is of necessity 
restricted, and in consequence the weapons of precision with 
wMch the regulars are suppKed lose much of their efiS.cacy. 
The physical features of the arena of conflict render the 
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maintenance of tactical control in action most difficult for com- 
manders, and in consequence the disciplined force is apt to 
lose that cohesion and that power of concentrated exertion of 
its strength, which constitute the sheet anchor of a regular 
army when operating against savages. In addition to this, 
the obligation of actually cutting their way through thick 
undergrowth, which is so frequently imposed upon the troops, 
renders progress at times slow and most exhausting. 
Transport often offers especial difficulties, owing to the 
narrowness of the tracks to be followed, and to animals being 
prone to all manner of sickness and to destruction by the bite 
of insects. The enemy, acting it may be assumed on the 
defensive, has constantly at hand the materials necessary for 
running up stockades, a form of fortification which is in 
reality far more efficacious than the sangar of the hills. 
Lastiy, theatres of bush warfare are almost always unhealthy, 
noisome, fever-stricken tracts of country, where officers and 
men become enervated by the heat, and where a disciplined 
army is soon decimated by disease. 

Bush warfare is essentially an afiair of surprises and am- 
buscade, and experience has shown that corps of scouts— 
natives of the country — ^are a great assistance to the dis- 
ciplined troops, if they can be organized. In the Ashanti 
campaign of 1874, and again during the unopposed advance to 
Kumasi in 1895, small corps of this land, recruited from 
friendly tribes, were got together and proved simply 
invaluable. Por work of this kind trained European soldiers 
are of little use, and even disciplined levies are unsatisfactory. 
Natives of the country can by day creep about the forest 
paths, stealthy and watchful, b ring ing back news of danger. 
By night, working in very small parties, they form an excellent 
outer line of picquets— experience proves, however, that they 
dislike moving about alone in the dark, and patrolling in 
parties is generally a mistake. 

Scouting in the bush is an art in itself, an art which can only 
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be learnt by experience and a duty for wbicball are not fitted. 
Natives of jungle-grown countries bave a natural talent for 
wood craft, for detecting footmarks and for noting details not 
observable to tbe uninitiated eye. Tke objects of tbe scouts 
is to see and not to be seen, to discover in advance where 
tbe enemy is gathering his forces, where be is erecting stock- 
ades, and where he is cutting clearings. Tbe litbe savage 
can swarm up trees to obtain a look out — a very necessary 
precaution at times ; and if blue-jackets bave on occasion 
vied witb tbe aborigines in cbmbing, it must be admitted that 
the trained soldier does not shine at such work. Bush warfare 
is, it must be remembered, a form of guerilla warfare, and 
therefore it is all important that when tbe presence of hostile 
parties has been ascertained, they should be hit hard and 
should if possible be surprised. That being tbe case it is 
essential that the scouts should not be seen, that they should 
creep about witb stealthy footfall, and should use to the full 
the natural cunning which the lowest classes of humanity 
are rarely deficient of. A strong and justifiable prejudice 
exists against special corps of any kmd, and as has been 
already pointed out in considering the question of the so-called 
scouts in hill warfare, it' is certainly desirable that troops in 
general should be trained to perform every sort of work if 
possible. But scouting iu tbe bush is exceptional ; it is best 
left to irregulars enlisted on the spot, and this principle is now 
very generally accepted when a bush campaign is in contempla- 
tion. 

The scout who proves, so useful in bush warfare difiers, 
it must be remembered, altogether from tbe scout or skirmisher 
known to aU who took part in the campaign in Ticab, because 
he is not under ordinary circumstances intended to fight. 
His weapon is rather given to embolden him and to put him on 
good terms witb himself, than with any idea of his efieotively 
nping it against tbe enemy. Scouts in tbe -bush bave for 
their duty the discovering of tbe hostile detachments before 
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the troops come in contact with them. Once the foe is 
detected, they are supposed to stand fast or to fall back after 
notifying what they have seen, otherwise they are liable to 
get in the way, and may even run risk of being fired at by 
friends as well as foes. Of course occasions will sometimes 
arise when the scouts may attack the enemy on their own 
account. To lay down that they are never to do so would act 
as a drag upon them, and it might seriously hamper the freedom 
of the officers who are undertaking the leadership over a class 
of levies who are not very easily managed. But such action 
would be exceptional, and would generally only be justifiable 
when the scouts are far_^from support and when the opposing 
forces are of small account. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions of bush fighting, condi- 
tions which also sometimes obtain in combats in woods 
during conflicts between disciplined armies, a special organi- 
zation of the infantry is very desirable when such operations 
are about to take place. Companies of fifty to sixty files have 
been proved to be too large a unit, and it has generally been 
found that working by sections, or in even smaller groups, 
is the most satisfactory arrangement to meet the case. The 
French in Dahomey practically made the section the per- 
manent unit ; in that campaign a section meant about twenty 
men. In Sierra Leone in 1898 companies were divided into 
sections of ten meii. Once committed to action in attack 
the sections or groups must be independent, and they must 
look to their own leaders as they advance through the bush. 
If the troops are acting on the defei^sive the same difficulty 
of control does not arise as in attack, the force being almost 
necessarily in a more compact order of battle ; but even so 
the small unit will generally prove serviceable. 

When the conditions usually presented by an engagement 
in the bush to regular troops acting on the offensive come 
to be considered, the arguments iii favour of a group organiza- 
tion permanent during the operations, will be appreciated. 
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jompanies get involimtarily broken, up into parties, whioli 
nay miss their proper direction and •which are very liable 
io fire into each other. Such combats are most trying to the 
loops, the leadership is a strain on the nerves of the com- 
nanders, and it is only by a system of thorough decentralization 
ind by a plentiful supply of capable subordinate leaders that 
the men can be kept in hand. Detachments once committed 
bo a fight cannot be extricated, nor can their progress be 
watched by the commander ; they are constantly fflllin g iato 
ambuscades where they are received by a volley, which at 
close quarters cannot fail to do some damage. After the 
voUey the adversary evacuates his lair at once and gets away 
before the men can charge in with the bayonet, unless these 
are resolutely handled by subaltern officers actually on the 
spot. 

The Ashanti war of 1874 presented all these characteristics to an exoep- Sectional 
tional extent. The theatre of operations beyond the Prah consisted for the organization 
most part of forest land, the feet of the gigantic trees draped in a dense Ashanti, 
undergrowth difficult of passage. Paths were hewn through the bush in 
the heat of action with sword bayonets. The topographical character of 
the country was such as to illustrate in every engagement the difficulties 
and uncertainty that beset disciplined troops when fighting in woods and 
copses. The normal tactical formation of the Ashantis was a loose skirmish- 
ing order, which permitted them to display their aptitude for concealment 
and for rapid movements through thickets apparently impenetrable, to great 
advantage. “ One point,” wrote Sir G. Wolseley in his despatch after the 
first brush at Essaman, “ stands forward prominently from the experience 
-of this day— viz., that for fighting in the j^ican bush a very exceptionally 
large proportion of officers is required. Owing to the dense cover an officer 
•can only exercise control over the men close to him, and for this kind of 
work there should be at least one officer to every twenty men.” 

With a view to decreasing the tactical unit as far as possible, orders were 
given for each company to be broken up into sections, each section to be 
permanent during the war as regards command and for administrative 
purposes. In action three sections were extended, one remained in support 
from 40 to 80 yards in rear. This sectional organization worked to per- 
fection, and by its means the men were kept well in hand under circunostanoes 
•of exceptional difficulty. The various groups were allowed a good deal of 
independence, and they used it to good advantage. At Amoaful the 
different commands lost all touch of each other, and although the total 
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ignoranco as to the position of neighbouring detachments rendered co-opera- 
tion most perplexing, the group system prerented any serious disintegration 
of the force at any point. On one occasion at Ordahsu a whole company 
suddenly opened fire in all directions when there was absolutely nothing 
to fire at, misled by the sound of musketry which seemed close by. Officers 
were directed to work by compass, and the success that crowned their efiforts 
in keeping the rank and file under control, showed the value of the especial 
organization devised to meet the case. 


Tendency of 
the enemy to 
attack fianks 
and rear. 
Flanking 
parties. 


In the Ashanti war, as also in the bush fighting in the 
WaterHoof in 1851-52, in the Maori war, and in most cam- 
paigns in thick undergrowth, the loss in officers has been dis- 
proportionately heavy. The reason for this is that they have 
to be in front and that hostile marksmen are able to pick 
them ofi at close range, and it adds considerably to the difficul- 
ties of such warfare. It cannot well be avoided, but it is 
a strong argument in favour of having plenty of subordinate 
officers. The modem principle of forming the infantry per- 
manently into very small groups should work very well in this 
class of warfare, but it bas hardly yet been put to the test 
of practical experience by well disciplined regular troops 
under these conditions. 

In hush warfare it is generally found that except when 
very strongly posted, the enemy instead of opposing the ad- 
vance of the regular troops by barring the road directiy, 
endeavours to operate against their flanks and rear. As 
troops moving through such country are always accompanied 
by large transport columns, and as they must be attended 
by stretcher bearers, spare ammunition, and other impedi- 
menta, even when going into action, it is always necessary 
to move with flankers on either side of the line of route, and 
with a sufficient rear guard. The column moves in feet in the 
form of an extended, elastic square. 

The flankmg patties may he stationary, detached from 
the advanced guard as this moves forward ; or they may move 
parallel to the column if the country admits of it. If the 
rate of march is fairly rapid and if the bush is not very thicks 
small groups moving parallel to the column may he the best 
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arrangement. But if progress is slow tlie flanking parties will 
often merely consist of a number of double sentries who remain 
stationary while the column passes. The procedure to meet 
the case very much depends upon the nature of the opposition, 
the enterprise of the enemy, and so forth ; but if there is any 
chance of a sudden attack, the flanking parties should in any 
case be strong enough to keep the enemy at bay for the 
moment without being reinforced. Touch must be carefully 
preserved, and great care must be taken that no extensive gaps 
are left through which the enemy might penetrate. There is, 
however, no need for the flankers to be at any great distance 
from the central line of the column, as in such terrain the 
enemy will rarely be able to bring long-range fire to bear. 

Should the system of stationary flankers be adopted in very 
thick country, it may be desirable to have a second and even 
a third line of them, so as to ensure proper observation and 
to afford support to the groups most exposed. If the enemy 
be formidable and enterprising, it may become necessary to 
contract the whole force into .a fairly compact square and to 
advance very slowly. 

This elastic square formation was employed largely by This leads to 
Prince _ Woronzofl! in his operations agamst the Chechens fowna. 
amid the extensive forests on the northern slopes of the*““-'’®“S 
Caucasus, to cover the working parties which slowly hewed rally adopted, 
clearings through the woods. In such fighting the arrange- 
ment is advantageous at times, even when the enemy’s attacks 
are merely of a desultory kmd. It may be necessary when 
owing to the thickness of the bush the force is moving very 
slowly— as must often be the case in certain parts of tropical 
West Africa. In Dahomey and Ashanti the French and 
British forces found themselves operating against determined 
savages in very thick bush, and the enemy at times pressed up 
in strength close to the columns. 

During the French operations against Eing Benanan the 
elastic form of square was their normal battle formation and Dahomey. 

(10830) z 2 
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it was employed with signal success. A formation which could 
lairly be described as an elastic square, was only taken up 
when an action actually commenced ; the troops did not march 
in square, they marched in parallel columns so arranged that 
hj deploying certain bodies a formation approximating to that 
of square was arrived at. The final operations in the advance 
on Abomey took place for the most part through country 
densely overgrown with jungle and bush, often so thick that 
it was only possible to see a few feet to the front ; it was most 
difficult for the columns to keep their intervals, their relative 
positions being often only known to each other by shouts. 
On coming in actual contact with the enemy, square formation 
was at once adopted; but there were often considerable 
intervals in the paces owing to the difficulty of rapidly taking 
up this order of battle in such country. It was found that 
the Dahomeyans gradually gave way before the French advance 
and did not show much inclination to attack their antagonists 
in rear ; only a small detachment was therefore generally 
detailed for the rear face, while sometimes there was no rear 
face at all, or this was formed by the cavalry. 

This elastic form of square offered the great advantage 
that different faces or portions of faces could if desirable 
advance against the enemy by rushes without causing con- 
fusion — the effect was merely to enlarge the gaps. The enemy 
trusted to fire, not to shock tactics, so that as long as the gaps 
did not grow very largely there was no great risk of hostile 
bodies penetrating through the spaces into the interior of the 
square; their movements were not quick enough, nor were 
their onslaughts pushed with snfiELcient determination, for that 
very awkward situation to arise — the enemy getting inside 
the square in force. 

When General Dodds first organized his expedition he 
formed his column into three groups, each complete in itself. 
In the earlier actions square formation was not always adopted, 
although durmg their progress the force as a rule gradually 
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assumed an approximation to tlie formation. Later on, when 
square became the normal order of battle, it was arranged 
that two groups should form the front and rear faces, while 
the remaining one'formed the two side faces. When the 
expeditionary force approached the hostile capital it became 
necessary to march in square, and the column was then re- 
organized and broken up into four groups instead of three, 
one fco form each side of the square. It was in this formation 
that the final actions before the capture of Abomey were 
fought. The square would at times open out, one or more of 
the groups working ofE to a flank if circumstances rendered it 
desirable ; but the formation was always resumed again as 
soon as possible. The principle kept in view throughout was 
that the square was to be maintained till the action had 
developed sufficiently to make the enemy show his hand — ^the 
normal order of battle was not departed from till it was 
clear that attacks were not to be anticipated on the flanks 
or on the rear. The enemy had prepared entrenchments 
barring the route which the column was following, and it , 
happened from time to time that in the thick bush, where 
reconnoitring was difficult and hazardous, the square would 
arrive within close range of these hostile barricades before they 
were detected. 

At the action of Amoaful in the Ashanti war the force Example of 
was, to start with, formed up roughly as a square of large 
dimensions. The bush was very thick and, as had indeed 
been foreseen, the sides lost touch very much in the end of the 
front face which bore the brunt of the fighting. The rear 
face during the progress of the action reinforced the front 
face. But although the square formation gradually dissolved 
during the course of the fight, it served its purpose in that 
only small hostile bodies were able to work on to the rear of 
the front face, through the intervals between it and the troops 
to the flanks which had originally formed the side faces. 

That the enemy was inclined to attack the column in rear, 
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,was slio'wn by the fighting which took place at the same time 
at Quarman a few miles further back, where the convoy had 
been left under escort; the Ashantis moreover closed in 
between the main column and Quarman. 

Advantages of Jq tjjjg gorj of bush fighting against fairly weU armed 

thisformation , , . , , ' i i „ 

in tush savages who can muster m large numbers, and where the 

fighting. terrain is practically unknown, the elastic square formation 
seems excellent, at least at the commencement of an action. 
An advance in line affords no protection to the non-com- 
batant services. An advance in column of route has a 
restricted front and permits of the enemy delivering a sudden 
attack from a fiank, thereby cuttmg the column in half ; this 
formation moreover admits of no protection for the convoy 
which always accompanies a regular army in these campaigns. 
The bush was not generally as thick in Dahomey as in 
Ashanti, so that it was far easier in the former country for 
touch to be kept up between the different sides of the square, 
and for the commander to keep the movements of the whole 
under control. But in any case the principle of the square 
formation is sound inthis kind of fighting, because the fianks 
are always to a certain extent in danger. Even if these are 
merely protected by stationary flankers while the troops are 
on the march, there stiU always is a line of detached posts 
on either hand which to a certain extent represent the sides 
of a square, and there is, all round the column, a sort of 
fighting line which can offer some show of resistance to hostile 
attack from whatever direction it may come. If the enemy’s 
presence be detected the flankers can be rapidly reinforced, 
the advanced guard can be deployed, and the rear guard can 
spread out so as to complete the square. 

But, once it has been formed, the square is generally an 
elastic square, not a rigid square such as regular troops adopt 
to meet the onslaught of fanatics. The sides, or the front 
fece, or the rear face, can safely advance short distances to 
attack the enemy, should such a course be desirable — only 
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they must take care not to move more than a very short 
distance at a time. There should be detachments in sup- 
port of a firing line, no matter what direction it advances in, 
which should be ready to extend if necessary and to take its 
place, so as to prevent the square formation being altogether 
lost. To ensure, however, that there may be no serious 
confusion nor complete disruption, it is essential that each 
of the groups shall know beforehand what its particular 
function is in the different situations likely to arise. 

The baggage and supply train are nearly as great a trouble Baggage and 
in bush warfare as they are in the hills. The transport con- 
sists generally either of pack animals or carriers— the latter 
being the more common. As the paths are usually very 
narrow, only allowing of coohes or animals moving in single 
file, the columns stretch out to great lengths even if the force 
be small. In some respects coolies are even more inconvenient 
than animals as transport, because if scared they throw down 
their loads and bolt. One result, however, of narrow tracks 
and of pack or coolie transport is that, as in lull warfare, 
the fighting portions of columns must be small, otherwise the 
length of the whole on the march becomes excessive. 

As the baggage column must necessarily occupy a lengthy irrangemeot 
stretch, it is generally best to leave this behind parked imder ™ 

escort and to clear the route for some miles ahead before 
moving it. Should this course be for any reason impracticable 
it will generally be best to break up the whole force into 
detachments, each moving with its share of the baggage, with 
intervals in between. Up to a certain point the smaller the 
column is the more compact and manageable it is. 

Moving with baggage the advanced guard must travel 
very slowly, making constant halts to ensure that the carriers 
or Unimak keep well closed up, and that the flankers, whether 
they be stationary or moving, are in their places. If the 
flankers are stationary they join the rear guard when this comes 
abreast of them. But after a time it obviously becomes 
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necessary for troops to move up from rear to front as otherwise 
the advanced guard would be reduced to an unsafe extent by 
this constant drain. If the flankers are moving parallel to 
the column this difficulty of course does not arise ; but their 
advance will often be very tedious and slow as compared to 
that of the rest of the column, which will almost certaanly 
be following some sort of path. In any case there should 
be troops in the centre told ofi beforehand to reinforce the 
flankers if necessary, who must move outwards at once if any 
emergency arises. If the enemy is met with, the bulk of the 
head of the column should halt and the baggage should 
close up, every efiort being made to get the whole column as 
compact as possible. When a column is thus impeded with 
baggage, commanders of detachments whether in the advanced 
guard, in the rear-guard, or on the flanks, should be cautioned 
against pushing forward at once more than a few yards 
towards the enemy. Too great eagerness at first may lead to 
gaps in the different flring lines j ust when the baggage is probably 
in some little confusion, and hostile parties may penetrate 
through these spaces and do damage. It must be remembered 
that the force is really acting as an escort, and its primary duty 
is to ensure that the transport under its charge shall be 
unmolested. 

Aetion of On the other hand, it is a broad general tactical rule that 
warfare troops when suddenly fired into should 
promptly charge towards the spot whence the fire comes. 
To stand still is the worst thing they can do. Some difference 
of ojttnion exists as to whether a volley should precede the 
charge, although officers experienced in bush warfare generally 
favour this procedure because it is often the only way of 
causing casualties among the enemy. If the troops are armed 
with magazine rifles, magazine fire for a few seconds to start 
with would generally seem the wisest plan. But above all 
things the enemy must not be allowed time to fire a second 
volley, and to prevent this a prompt bayonet charge is almost 
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always expedient, a charge which, however, must not mean 
more than a short sharp rush. Supposing the force to be 
moving in the form of a rough square, the main point to bear 
in mind is not to rush too far, and if necessary to fall back 
after the charge, should touch be lost — this is especially 
necessary when safe-guarding baggage, or when the hostile 
musketry opens without any warning of the enemy being at 
hand, and the hostile strength cannot therefore be gauged. 
Time should always be allowed for the baggage to close up 
before the troops adopt any aggressive tactics beyond the 
preliminary charge over 30 or 40 yards, which wiU ordinarily 
be the distance of the enemy’s ambuscade. 

Of course if there be no impedimenta troops can act with 
much more boldness ; but even so they must try and keep 
touch with the nearest detachments. Considering what a 
theatre of war covered with bush and jungle means, and how 
difB.cult it is to see what neighbouring groups are doing or 
where the hostile shots are coming from, it is obvious that 
warfare of this nature offers extraordinary difficulties. It 
can only be carried out effectively if subordinate commanders 
use forethought and judgment, and as long as they keep their 
parties thoroughly in hand. The ea^erience of wood fighting 
on the Continent of Europe goes to show that even with the best 
of regular troops, the men are likely to get out of hand. In 
bush warfare it is often the case that the force consists of native 
soldiers of excitable temperament and of limited discipline, 
and this makes the task of the subordinate commanders all 
the more difficffit. 

All this presupposes that the scouts, if there are any, 
have fallen back on gettir^ touch of the enemy. If the 
scouts are suddenly fired into it is seldom incumbent upon the 
nearest troops to support them — ^never if such a movement 
would tend to disintegrate the general formation of the advanc- 
ing force. The scouts should fall back so as to unmask 
the fire of the troops. Having detected the presence of 
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hostile bodies and warned the force they have performed 
their task. 

It is often the case that very small columns are employed 
in bush warfare. It will be remembered that the German 
column which met with disaster at Owikokero, as mentioned 
on p. 255, consisted of under fifty mounted men. Very small 
columns cannot of course adopt any formation analogous 
to the square on the march ; they have not the necessary men 
to spare for flankers. Therefore when bodies of troops consisting 
of only a company or two have to penetrate through jungle, they 
must trust to vigilance and to constant preparedness for all 
eventualities for safety. Infantry should march with bayonets 
fixed, and parties should be told ofi to charge in any given 
direction at a moment’s notice. Sir P. Eoberts’ instructions, 
quoted further on on p. 368, were designed to meet such cases 
as this, which were constantly occurring in Burma. 

In the last chapter it was pointed out that small wars in 
some regions combine to a certain extent the characteristics 
of hiH warfare and bush warfare, and some remarks as to the 
ordinary course to be followed when these conditions present 
themselves are to be found on pp. 339 to 341. In such terrain 
moving flankers become almost impossible, and owing to the 
topographical features troops are of course liable to be fired 
down upon from knolls and eminences if the jungle be not 
too thick. Even in this sort of terrain, however, the broad 
principles of bush warfare hold good, in that the enemy 
generally confines himseK to sudden volleys at comparatively 
speaking close quarters, and that the best mode of meeting 
such tactics is a quickly delivered charge up to the spot whence 
the fire proceeded. It is also worthy of note that in broken 
ground stationary flankers, as long as they keep still and act 
with judgment, have a better chance of detecting hostile 
parties who may be prowling about or lying in ambush, than 
they would have were they on the level. 

The attack of stockades in the jungle is always a some- 
what awkward operation. Natives make great use of such 
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defences in tlieii local quarrels, and are generally adepts in 
tlieir construction — it is interesting to note that the Grhuxkhas, 
now so famed for their ojSensive tactics on the hiH sides, 
showed remarkable aptitude in the rapid construction of 
stockades in the days of the Nepaul Wars. Stockades are 
by no means easy to break into, without the help of guns, so 
much so indeed that it may become necessary to turn them. 
The French advancing on Abomey used to march right round 
the stockades in square, but this plan has the objection that 
the enemy suffers little or no loss. It seems better to occupy 
the attention of the defenders by a show of activily in front 
while parties creep round the flanks to act effectively when the 
foe attempts to escape. A direct attack is generally met by 
a volley which will probably do some damage, and after that, 
while the assailants are clambering over the defences, the 
enemy slips off into adjacent thickets and is gone before the 
troops can get a shot. A combined frontal and flank attack 
is likely to achieve the best results, especially if the turning 
movement be confined to a few picked shots who await the 
cheer with which the main body delivers its onslaught. 

Of course if the force be small and if its reaching its destina* 
tion in good time be of paramount importance, it will be best 
to manoeuvre the enemy out of his stockades. 

In Sierra Leone in 1898, a small force destroyed twelve stockades in a 
single marcli by employing flanking parties to take tkem in rear. Paths 
were cut from the main road round to the rear of the stockades by carriers, 
who had been provided with especial tools for the purpose. 

Stockades of course vary in difEerent theatres of war as 
regards solidity of construction and ingenuity in securing 
a field of fire. In the Maori war the stockades or pahs were very 
skilfully constructed, and were often of extremely solid 
construction. Direct attacks upon them caused serious losses 
on several occasions ; but the fighting assumed its most deter- 
mined character when the enemy’s retreat was completely 
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blocked ; the Maoris, brave as they were, generally fled as soon 
as they found that there was a risk of being cut off. Fortunately 
it is not often the case that irregular warriors in the bush 
recognize the value of having several stockades supporting 
each other in echelon, each preventing the next to it from being 
outflanked. But if the enemy is wide awake enough to make 
such an arrangement, it may be necessary for part of the 
regular force to make a wide turning movement, so as to 
manoeuvre the defenders out of at least some of their works; 

In very thick jungle, where the troops have to cut their 
way through the bush with hatchets, one of the greatest 
diflflculties which they have to contend with is that the 
enemy can build fresh stockades as rapidly as the force ad- 
vances, and that this may in consequence find it impossible 
to avoid direct attacks on the defences from time to time. 
In dense thickets the stockades are come upon very suddenly, 
it is therefore generally advisable for one or more guns, if 
there are any with the force, to be pushed up well to the 
front during the advance so that some artillery may come 
into action at once. If from the nature of the case guns 
cannot be got along, rockets at very short range may prove 
effective ; their tubes are always easily carried. 

MoTement When the bush is so thick that it is necessary to carve 
tot a way through it before the army can move, the convoy 
should always be left behind under escort, in some form 
of zeriba if possible. The force can then advance without 
any anxiety concerning it. Having opened the route the 
troops, or some of them, return to bring the convoy along. 
It is generally advisable in very dense jungle to hevr three 
parallel paths, those on the flanks for the flanking parties 
when the column advances, that in the centre for the main 
body and convoy, which latter should therefore be wider 
than the others. While the parties are actually at work 
they must be protected by covering parties with fixed bayonets, 
ready to act at a moment’s notice. Clearings should be made 
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at certain points or existing clearings should be improyed, 
to act as it -were as stages on the line of advance. 

If a comparatively speaking rapid movement is to be 
undertaken along a narrow path through dense undergrowth 
when there has been no time to cut flankiri g paths, it will 
inevitably happen sometimes that, owing to swamps and so 
forth, it is impracticable for the colunm to be protected by 
flanking parties. When such conditions obtain, flanking 
patrols of natives trained to act as scouts and intended to 
give warning of danger rather than to fight, may be found of 
considerable use. They should be directed to retire along 
their own track after firing rather than to close on the central 
path, otherwise they ate very likely to be shot by their own 
friends — ^the scout always does run this risk. The natives 
of Africa with a rifle and with a few rounds of ammunition 
concealed in his scanty raiment, can creep throigh the thickest 
jungle and can traverse any swhmpy ground where an enemy 
can go. But when a column depends on this land of flank 
protection alone, it must be very much on the alert and it 
must not put too much trust in a form of side armour which 
may fail it at any moment. 

In bush warfare it is generally indispensable to be well Qvides. 
supplied with guides, and to keep a sharp look upon the 
movements of these. They are very likely to make off if 
the enemy is suddenly met with or if any confusion occurs. 

Steps must always be taken to insure that they do not escape 
and leave the troops in the lurch. A corps of scouts, if these 
know the country being traversed, may of course entirely 
do away with the need for guides ; but if the scouts are 
recruited from another district than that which is the imme- 
diate scene of operations, they cannot be depended upon. 

It is always difficult to promptly follow up a success in this Difflovdiy of 
kind of warfare, and this tends to tempt an enterprising foe suoo™m i^e 
to try the effect of counter-strokes. It is a remarkable fact, 
and one which enforces the importance of keeping pressing on, of this. 
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tliat it is in typical bush, fighting such as occurred in New 
Zealand, Ashanti, and Dahomey, where rapid advance is 
impossible, that irregular warriors generally show a special 
liking for attempting counter-attacks, even if these be not 
driven home with much resolution. This tendency is often 
observable even after some distinct success has been in the 
first instance gained by the regular troops. 

In the final fight at Ordahsu before Knmasi in 1874, when after the village 
of that name had been captured by a resolute advance, a pause occurred in 
the action, the Ashantis, after a short lull, developed a most vigorous and 
determined counter-attack- A fresh regiment was thereupon brought up 
from the rear to drive the attack home. ** Then followed,” wrote Sir A- 
Alison, “ one of the finest spectacles I have ever seen in war. Without 
stop or stay the 42nd rushed on cheering, their pipes playing, their officers 
to the front ; ambuscade after ambuscade was successfully carried, village 
after village won in succession, tfil the whole Ashantis broke and fied 
down the pathway on their front to Kumasi.” 

Such an intrepid advance is not always permissible in tbe 
busb, even when success is assured and tbe foe is giving w'ay 
at all points. Tbe troops m attack may bave to feel tbeir 
way, and tbe enemy tbus gets breatbing-time and attaibutes 
tbe failure of tbe soldiery to follow up tbeir victory to timidity 
or weakness. It is due to tbe debberation which is usually 
necessary in pursuit through the jungle that tbe adversary, 
gaining courage, will often attempt counter-attacks at some 
inconvenient moment. Such counter-attacks are bable to 
cause a certain amount of loss and confusion if the troops 
bave been allowed to get at all out of band and disseminated — 
it is inevitable, indeed, that in busb fighting individual 
detachments will from time to time expose tbeir fiank to a 
wary and enterprising foe. For this reason pursuit should 
as a general rule be steady and deliberate, and, unless the 
enemy is clearly on tbe run, tbe general direction followed by 
all groups should be tbe same. If hostile parties attempt to 
stand they should be charged at once by the troops in con- 
tact with them, but these should then allow the general line 
to come up with them before they proceed further. 
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The advance as a -whole should in fact be deliberate, but 
on the other hand long pauses are to be avoided. On the 
outskirts of a clearing it is generally judicious to call a momen- 
tary halt so as to secure cohesion, because the enemy is very 
likely to be found in strength on the far side, and because the 
open ground had better be crossed by a rush in considerable 
force — a rush of this kind will disturb the aim of the opposing 
nwksmen and -vrill probably render their volley harmless. 

As regards clearings, it may be laid down as a rule that columns 
must never file along one side of an open space unless the bush 
on the far side has been occupied. 

In the remarks made above with regard to attack on Danger of 
stockades, the advisability of sending parties round the 
flanks has been pointed out. It must however be remem- 
bered that in bush -warfare special dangers a-ttend di-vision of 
force. In this sort of country touch between detached bodies 
of troops can only be maintained within restricted limits. 
Communication by signal is generally impossible. Detach- 
ments, even when -within a few hundred yards of each other,’ 
are entirely cut off from each other, and do not know each 
other’s rate of progress nor movements. 

On p. 182 a very remarkable episode which occurred in 
Achin was quoted to show how in a country overgrown with 
tropical forests, a force was almost annihilated within a very 
short distance of support. That similar cases have not 
occurred oftener is probably due to the fact that the need for 
keeping forces of regulars compact when campaigning in such a 
country, is universally recognized ; moreover, foemen so war- 
like and so -well armed as the Achinese are not generally 
met with in bush warfare. Circumstances will no doubt often 
tender it desirable and even necessary to divide up a force 
■which is operating in jungle country and in actual touch with 
the enemy, into separate columns for some special purpose ; 
but, where such an arrangement is dedded upon, each column 
should be self contained, so that no risk of its being beaten 
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wlien unsupported sliall be incurred. Great care must, more- 
over, be observed that separate columns do not fire into each 
other ; this is one of the greatest dangers of campaigning in 
the bush. 

By a happy arrangement of flanking parties or patrols, 
and if the force is accompanied by efficient scouts, it may be 
possible to avoid ambushes. But in spite of all precautions 
the force must be prepared for fa lling unexpectedly into traps, 
and must be ready to act with vigour the moment such an 
accident occurs. In campaigning in parts of Kafifirland, in 
Cuba, in Dahomey, and in the Philippines it has often been 
found impossible to avoid being ambushed from time to time. 
No precautions have availed to prevent the unexpected volley 
out of the bush which in these theatres of war the enemy 
lightly looks upon as his best means of inflicting injury upon 
regular troops. In anticipation of such tactics on the part of 
the enemy the whole foice must be ever on the alert, ready 
to assume the offensive in any direction and at a moment’s 
notice. 

In the instructions issued by Sir F. Roberts in 1886, for 
the guidance of the columns operating for the pacification of 
Burma, the following passage occurs—" To meet 
which usually take the form of a volley followed by flight, 
and which in very dense jungle it may be impossible to dis- 
cover or to guard against by flankers. His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief would like the following plan to be 
tried Supposing, for instance, the fire of the enemy to be 
delivered from the right, a portion of the force should be 
ready to dash along the road for 100 yards or so, or until 
some opning in the jungle offers itseE The party should 
then turn to the right and sweep round with a view' to 
intercepting the enemy in his flight. A party in rear should 
similar ly enter the jungle to their right with the same object. 
The centre of the column would protect the baggage or any 
woimded men. The different parties must be previously 
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told off, put under the command of selected leaders, and 
must act with promptitude and dash. Each party must be 
kept in compact order, and individual fire must be prohibited 
except when there is a clear prospect.” The Burmese, it 
must be remembered, could be trusted to take to flight. But 
more warlike races could not safely be dealt with in quite such 
uncompromising fashion when the strength of the party for ming 
the ambuscade was unknown ; there would be the danger of 
the enemy falling in overwhelming force upon one of the 
detached parties, or upon the baggage. 

Owing to the normal conditions obtaining in a bush cam- Retreats in 
paign, retreats and retirements are not so marked a feature of 
the operations as is the case in hill warfare. Eetreats in 
face of the enemy are indeed so rare in jungle %hting that 
in discussing the subject the lack of examples makes it diffi- 
cult to deal with it effectively. 

The warriors whom regular troops have to act against 
in this kind of terrain seldom seem to pursue with much 
resolution or vigour, and, should they come up with a 
retreating body of soldiers, a smart counter-attack would 
probably bring them to an abrupt halt if it did not throw 
them into panic flight. Even the Achinese seem to have 
failed completely in the role of pursuers. Moreover in the 
bush a retirement can easily be concealed, and a retrograde 
movement would generally proceed a considerable distance 
before the enemy was aware of it. Then again the retiring 
force wiU generally be moving along a knovm track while the 
pursuers may have to work through the thicket. But it must 
be admitted that a really enterprising foe should be able to 
make it very unpleasant for a force of soldiers retreating in 
this kind of country, and this was found to be the case by the 
German party ambuscaded at Owikokero. Creeping round 
the flanks and discharging sudden volleys from unexpected 
points, the savage inhabitants of a tropical forest could 
greatly retard the movement of the troops, and the same 
(10830) 2 A 
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difficulty would be very likely to arise with regard to tbe 
wounded as bas so often caused anxiety in tbe Mils. Flankers 
would be very likely to be shot when falling back to join the 
cdlumn, and bringing them in, if wounded, might turn out to 
be almost impossible. 

In case of a harassed retreat it would probably be best 
to dispense with flankers and simply to march in as compact 
a formation as possible, certain units being told off to charge 
on the instant should a volley be fired by the enemy. Bag- 
gage, carriers, &c., should be sent on as rapidly as possible 
escorted by part of the force, and moving by a path these 
should be able to outstrip pursuers obliged to work their 
way through the jungle. Troops in retreat when they have 
to cross a clearing should leave a party to hold the edge of 
the clearing next the enemy till the rest of the force has got 
across ; the men left behind should of course rejoin the re- 
mainder at a double. The fringe of a clearing, a, way from the 
enemy, should generafly be held for some little time, and 
during such pauses a convenient opportunity is afforded for 
reorganizing the column. Guns would generally move in the 
middle of the column well protected. 

It must be remembered that in bush fighting a very few 
rifles may impose upon the enemy and may induce him to 
imagine that he is confronted by a strong body of infantry. 
For tMs reason troops on rear-guard should be well spread 
out, and should be instructed to shift their positions so as to 
deceive the enemy. When retreating in the bush, ambus- 
cades might be employed with great effect. But the dread 
wMch irregular warriors always show of having their retreat 
ysut off, and the uncertainty wMch must prevail in their ranks 
as to the exact position of the troops wMch they are pursu- 
ing, are, perhaps, the greatest safeguard wMch a force of 
regulars enjoys in a retrograde movement of tMs kind. 

In Chapter XXII the essential importance of infantry 
fire discipline will be referred to, and some of the main 
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points tending towards its maintenance will be touched 
upon. But it must be remembered that in bush warfare it 
is very often the case that the “ troops ” consist, largely or 
wholly, of hastily enlisted native levies with rudimentary 
notions of discipline of any kind. To keep the fire of such 
soldiers under some sort of control in the surprises and 
uncertainties of jungle fighting is a most difficult matter, and 
one to which it is impossible to pay too much attention. 

The Swahili and Waganda levies wasted anununition to an 
alarming extent during the suppression of the Uganda 
mutiny, and it is generally found that such troops cannot be 
got to husband their rounds. 

The maintenance of a rigid fire discipline is one of the 
chief reasons for adopting the small units tor infantry which 
have been found so satisfactory in the case of regulars. Bub 
in the case of levies an organization of this kind is impracticable 
unless there are numbers of trained officers and non-com- 
missioned officers told off to the various corps. This question 
of waste of ammunition is a very serious one in the bush war- 
fare which so frequently occurs in parts of Africa, and one for 
which it is not easy to find a solution. 

This question of expenditure of ammunition leads natur- searching the 
ally to the question of “ searching the bush with volleys,” a 
method which was freely made use of in the advance to Benin 
in 1897. In that campaign the enemy was scarcely ever 
actually seen, but the columns were constantly fired into out 
of the jungle by individuals. It was found that while marching 
along bush paths, occasional volleys fired into the thickets 
had the efieot of hurrying the enemy’s fire. They caused the 
hostile marksmen to shoot at random and at longer ranges 
than they had intended to, and this made their fire com- 
paratively harmless. These precautionary volleys were made 
use of both by the Houssa force and by the naval brigade, 
and to save ammunition they were delivered generally by a 
few files, not by whole sections or companies. In spite of this 
(10830) 2 A 2 
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precaution ttey, however, gave rise fco liberal expenditure of 
ammunition ; but it was probably well expended ammunition, 
eonadering the results achieved by the system. 

During the operations of 1898 against the insurgents in Sierra Leone, a 
place called Karina was blockaded by the rebels for some days. A small 
force moving out to a locality some miles off adopted this system of pre. 
cautionary volleys in the bush. But it expended so much of its ammunition 
that it was obliged to return to Karina to replenish. It so happened that 
the conditions at the moment were such as to render a successful offensive 
movement very desirable, the failure was therefore somewhat unfortunate. 

It is only in very thick jungle and when %hting an enemy 
who will not stand, that precautionary voUejre would be used. 
The Benis were very ill-supplied with bullets and depended 
largely upon slugs. It was therefore very important to get 
them to discharge their muskets at some little distance from 
the troops, because the slugs were then prevented from doing 
any harm by the luxuriant foliage ; they were well aware that 
their arms were of little use firii^ through zones of thicket, 
and they only assembled in force at clearings, where they could 
be satisfactorily tackled. The precautionary volleys reallj 
aimed rather at keeping the snipers at a distance than at 
driving off hostile bodies of appreciable strength. 

It may be mentioned that in bush warfare the enemy can 
sometimes bring advancing troops to a standstill by setting 
the bush on fire. This is of course only possible in the dry 
season. The tropical jungles of West Africa do not bum 
readily at any time of the year. 

There is, perhaps, no class of irregular warfare which it 
is so difficult to discuss tactically as that which takes place 
in the bush. So much depends upon the thickness of the 
bush and the general nature of the vegetation that many 
elements enter into the problem. But it has generally been 
found that in the dense tropoal jungle, where advance is 
most difficult and where the noaintenance of control over 
troops in action becomes almost an impossibility, the enemy 
is cowardly and is unsupplied with weapons of precision. Were- 
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the inhabitants of some of the theatres of recent wars in West 
Africa brave fanatics like the Sudanese, or were they supplied 
with magazine rifles as were many of the Afridis in 1897, it is 
not easy to see how operations could be brought to a successful 
ssue without a deplorable loss of valuable lives. 

Happily the warlike instincts of races inhabiting bush- 
grown territories almost seem to vary in direct proportion to 
the thickness of the cover. When the country is fairly open 
they are enterprising and courageous. When its whole face 
is clothed in almost impenetrable thickets they are timid and 
unskilled in war. The elastic square formation, which may be 
indispensable to security when antagonists are formidable, is 
therefore generally in practice only required in those theatres 
of war where the terrain does not forbid its employment. On 
the other hand in districts where flankers are an impossibility, 
and where the column must feel its way forward depending 
perhaps entirely on a rabble of scouts for intimation of the 
enemy’s presence, the enemy will, as likely as not, never 
venture upon anything more audacious than a volley followed 
by precipitate flight. 
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In previous chapters dealing with attack, with defence, with 
squares, with hill warfare, &c., the question of infantry tactics 
in general has necessarily been touched upon under various con- 
ditions. But there are stiU some points with regard to the 
chief arm of the service which have to be discussed. Pighting 
formations best adapted in certain phases of hiU and jungle 
warfare have been described, but some explanation of the 
ormations assumed by infantry under more ordinary condi- 
tions in small wars are stiH necessary, and the reasons for 
assuming them have to be explained. The very important 
question of fire discipline has moreover up to the present been 
scarcely touched upon. 

The fighting formation of infantry in the present day 
under ordinary circumstances would generally be a firing line 
in extended order with supports some distance in rear, and 
reserves some distance in rear, and a general reserve stiH 
further back. The principle of sending scouts ahead of the 
firing line has moreover been introduced in the British service 
after experiences in South Africa. The above arrangement 
is the product of the battle conditions arising from modem 
arms of precision. The long range and the rapid fire of rifies 
and of guns denxand a formation presenting little target to 
the enemy, and the extended firing line is a result partly of 
this and partly of the necessity for freedom for the individual 
soldier to use his weapon with good effect ; the supports and 
reserves are intended to fill up the gaps in the firing line 
caused by casualties and to give solidity and impetus to the 
final charge at the supreme moment of the fight, ^ 
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But a fighting formation suitable in operations against Keasons 

well armed opponents is not always applicable to the 

conditions of the case in small wars. In combats against app^oable to 
• 1 . .1 ■■ , ainall'warg. 

irregular wamors the losses from hostile fire are not as a rule 
very severe. The scathing, irresistible stream of bullets which 
in modem warfare has compelled the compact battle array of 
a former epoch to give place to-day to a loose elastic formation, 
is seldom met with. This being so, the main reason for the 
existence of supports and reserves does not hold good. On the 
other hand when determined onslaughts of masses of reckless 
fighting men armed with spears and swords are to be expected, 
a scattered fighting line has not the firmness and rigidity 
needed to meet the shock, and when this is the case, the old 
shoulder to shoulder formation in two ranks is resorted to. 

A feature in fact of the usual infantry formation which is Deep forma- 
generally especially noticeable in irregular warfare is that there in 
is so Httle depth. There is seldom need for it in infantry 
formations in small wars. The reason for this absence of depth 
is, that on the occasions when a scattered firing line is 
applicable strong bodies in rear to feed it during the course of 
action are unnecessary because losses are slight, and that on 
occasions when serried formation is essential there is no need 
or reason for depth inasmuch as the enemy’s onslaught breaks 
itself against the fighting line. This absence of depth is 
generally a distinot feature of attacks in warfare of this 
nature. .Owing to the circumstances strong reserves 
are not generally needed— the object of reserves is to 
fill up the gaps in the firing line, but gaps do not occur 
fighting against foemen who, even when their weapons are 
n<)t antiquated, have not the ability to properly utilize the 
firearms which they have in their possession. Troops in the 
fore-front of the fray are not sacrificed wholesale as in regular 
warfare. Moreover experience shows that the enemy, in firing at 
the fighting line, often causes considerable loss to troops in rear, 
if the advance is made with large supports and reserves. 
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This was very noticeable in the action of Khushab in Persia 
in 1857 where Sir J. Outram drew up his force for attack in 
two lines; nearly all the loss occurred in the second line 
owing to the misdirected fire of the Persian army. The 
great object to be kept in view is to develop to the 
full the fire effect of the modem rifle, and to push all men 
that can safely be spared from the reserves into the firing 
Hue. 

Proportion of Experience has shown that attacks can generally be 
pushed home by the firing line which opens the engagement. 

generall;r te Some reserves and supports are of course desirable, but it is 

tL'attaoL generally found that these are used up rather in extending 
the fighting line than in feeding it. The troops push on in 
groups with rapid rushes, halting to fire occasionally and to 
gather breath for a fresh effort. The losses are insignificant, 
except when the firing line is brought to a halt by something 
unforeseen under close fire of the enemy, or when it happens to 
be necessary to cross a zone of open ground under concentrated 
fire from a sheltered enemy, as at Dargai. Irregular warriors 
seldom stand to receive a bayonet charge. Only a small 
percentage of such opponents will meet disciplined troops 
hand to hand, although their inferiority in the use of the 
wrm hlancke is generally far less marked than it is in the 
use of fire-arms. In attack, therefore, the object to be sought 
for seems to be not so much depth of formation with a view to 
feeding the firing line as the assault progresses, as extension, 
coupled with sufficient rigidity in the firing line to make it 
secure against a sudden cotmter-stroke. Practically, instead 
of firing line, supports, and reserves well apart — ^three distinct 
categories — only two categories seem to be required, viz., 
firing line with supports close up, and reserves. Scouts in 
front of the firing line wiU, speaking generally, be out of place ; 
they would be rather in the way than otherwise, except of 
course in bush warfare where, as pointed out on pp. 360 to 
362, they are so often a fecial feature. 
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In HH warfare it kis very, generally been found best in Attacks on 
attack for an extended sHrmisbing Hne to be followed by positions, 
groups of supports only a few yards in rear of it, while other 
groups in reserve should be only a short distance in rear of 
the supports. Thus a battalion might put six companies in 
the fighting line ; each company would extend three sections, 
and have its other section advancing in rear of these, 
from 25 to 75 yards back; the two companies in reserve 
would follow 100 to 200 yards behind the general line of 
supports. As the enemy’s firing line is approached the whole 
gradually closes up, so that the charge, if delivered at all, is 
delivered roughly in line. The companies in rear are, however, 
often pushed off to the flanks, so as to make enveloping 
attacks. In any case it is always necessary to fix bayonets 
as the crest of the hiU is approached, and the supports should 
then get very close up. There is always a chance of a charge 
of swordsmen at the last moment in attacking heights held by 
tribesmen ; and if the enemy bolts the right thing to do is 
to rush up and get the heaviest possible fire to bear on the 
fugitives before they get under cover, so the supports should 
be handy to join in. When the crest is reached it is better 
for the firing line to lie down for a moment. Hostile detach- 
ments will often be m some position within range which may 
bring a dama^ng fire to bear upon the troops when they 
show on the skyline. 

Oonriderable difference, however, manifests itself in different British and 
armies as regards the general method of carrymg out infantry ^etWs. 
attacks m irregular warfare. It is impossible not to be struck, 
when reading between the lines in accounts of battles fought by 
British mfautry on the one hand and by French infantry on 
the other, by the fact that the latter are more deliberate in 
their movements, that the troops are kept more thoroughly 
in hand, and that stricter fire dUciplme is maintained than 
with us. In some respects the more dashing the attack is the 
better, for the moral effect is greater. But on the contrary, 
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the less the men are kept in l^and in their advance, the worse 
is the fire discipline and. the less the enemy sufiers. In 
combat against such opponents as are generally met with 
in these campaigns, the object is not merely to drive them ofi 
from their ground, the object is to inflict heavy loss on them 
as well, and unregulated firing is not calculated to deal 
destruction in the hostile ranks. It may be laid down as a 
broad rule that fire should be reserved as long as possible, 
and until it is likely to be really effective. Nothing can be 
more unfortunate than to alarm the enemy too soon by 
musketry which at long ranges cannot cause many casualties. 
In the usual British form of attack there is emulation between 
individuals, between groups, sections, companies, and even 
battalions, and the enemy cannot face it. But the enemy 
also cannot face the more orderly advance of the French, and 
their deliberate volleys have done great execution. The 
magazine rifle has been iutroduced siuce the days of Tonkin, 
and volleys are no doubt now rather out of date ; but the 
great point to bear in mind is that the troops must do execu- 
tion if their success is to be of any real use. When it comes 
to a bayonet charge it will not be found that a steady and 
systematic advance up to that moment militates against its 
being delivered with aU possible dash. 

Are In an earlier chapter it has been shown that a premature 
employment of artillery fixe may have most unfortunate results 
in this land of warfare— it naay drive the enemy away. The 
same principle applies to a certain extent to musketry. If 
the infantry begin sweeping the place where the enemy is 
with a hail of bullets long before they get near him, he will 
as likely as not take himself off at once. In nine oases out of 
ten the less firing there is the better during an advance, till the 
range is close enough to allow the men a chance of making 
good shooting. The men are always keen to fire and this 
tendency should be sternly checked unless the infantry is 
evidently going to be determinedly opposed. This is a v«ry 
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important point, and the principle should be inculcated upon 
subordinate commanders that fire is to be reserved. 

But attacks in small wars are not by any means always Foimatioa at 
delivered in scattered formations, and it is interesting to 
note that orders of battle, yery akin to the time-honoured 
thin red line, were adopted at Tel-el-Kebir and the Atbara 
against opponents very differently armed on the two occasions. 

Sir G. Wolseley’s intention at Tel-el-Kebir was that the 
assault should be delivered in the same formation as the night 
march was carried out in, although discretion was left to the 
divisional commanders. In the Highland brigade, the batta- 
lions were formed into two lines, each consisting of two 
companies of the right and two of the left half battalion 
and the brigade was formed up in line of battalions at 
deploying intervals ; the march and attack were carried out 
in this formation ; but before the assault the half battalion 
double columns had closed in upon each other to such an 
extent, that it was practically delivered in two nearly con- 
tinuous lines. The leading brigade of the other division 
advanced in columns of half battalions at deploying inter- 
vals; but it was deployed into line as it approached the 
entrenchments, and, the Highland brigade having delivered 
their assault before it had got close to the enemy, it assumed 
the attack formation. In this case the Highland brigade 
attacked in line formation, because (as had been hoped) it 
got close to the enemy^s entrenchments before fire was opened. 

The Atbara zeriba was stormed by three brigades, one Attack on the 
British and two Egyptian, each of four battalions. The A-tbarawnba. 
formation was as follows ‘.—The British Brigade, under 
General Gatacre, on the left, Was formed up with the Cameron 
Highlanders in front deployed into line, the Inncolns, Sea- 
forths, and Warwicks 100 yards in rear in column of com- 
panies; the idea was that Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7 companies 
of the Camerons were to overpower the enemy with their fire, 
while 1, 4, 6, and 8 companies pulled away the zeriba so as 
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to form large gaps through, which the other three battalions 
would pass and deploy inside. Egyptian battalions had only 
six companies each ; each Egyptian brigade was drawn up 
with three battalions for attack and one in reserve ; the 
centre brigade had three companies of each attacking bat- 
talion in line with the other three in column behind, wMle 
the left brigade had four companies of each battalion in line 
and two companies in reserve behind. 

When the attack was ordered the brigades advanced, the 
fighting line thus consisting of 29 companies in line, to within 
300 yards of the zeriba ; then after independent firing for 
some minutes, they rushed forward on the advance being 
sounded a second time. The Egyptian brigades maintained 
their formation till well within the defences. The Camerons, 
on the other -hand, breaking through the zeriba aH along 
their line, continued advancing. Only the Seaforths, being in 
the centre, succeeded in deploying in rear of them, there 
being no room except for two companies of the lincolns; 
and the two Highland battalions Jbecame to a certain extent 
intermingled in advancing across the successive lines of 
intrenchments inside the zeriba. The first obstacle proving, 
in fact, easier to surmount than had been expected, the plan 
of the one battalion in line making gaps through it, and 
then letting the battalions in rear pass through at intervals, 
was not carried out in the end. In this case the attack was 
delivered in line in broad daylight on formidable defence works. 
It was foreseen that, although the enemy was armed to a 
considerable extent with breech-loading rifles, the fire would 
not be so accurate (especially after a heavy bombardment) 
as to render this compact formation unjustifiable, and the 
order of battle ensured that the shock would be tremendous 
even against opponents whose forte was hand to hand fighting. 

If we compare the formations adopted at Tel-el-Kebir 
and the Atbara to those usual in hill or jungle warfare, it is 
seen at once how extraordinarily tactics vary in different 
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kinds of small wars. In bush campaigns the infantry work 
in small groups in loose formation, each group ready to dash 
forward independently for a short distance at a moment’s 
notice ; no great rushes in serried ranks to the sound of pipes 
and drum take place as at the Atbara, cohesion is often 
maintained only by sound and not by sight. In hill warfare 
ranks are only closed up actually at the moment of the charge, 
or just before it when there is sometimes a chance of a sudden 
rush down hill of fanatical swordsmen. But the principle of 
reserving fire seems to hold good in aU cases, whether the 
troops come up against the hostile position in line or in 
scattered groups ; the fiuidamental principle of attack forma- 
tions in small wars is to get close up to the enemy by what- 
ever method is best suited to the circumstances of the case, 
ignoring the hostile fire if necessary altogether. 

It is remarkable how often it occurs that, even when a Tendenoj to 
normal battle formation of infantry is adopted, supports and 
reserves are drawn into the firing line at a comparatively 
early stage of the fight so as to develop the fire. This occurred firing line, 
at the sudden Afghan onslaught at Ahmed Khel— when, 
however, the infantry were standing on the defensive, not 
attacking. The tendency of the enemy to endeavour to out- 
flank the regular force often leads to this ; the troops are com- 
pelled to extend their front to meet the hostile manoeuvre. 

In the action on the (Jara heights near Dakka in Afghanistan in 1880, 
the infantry advanced to the attack with 300 rifles in the flghting line, 200 
in support and 200 in reserve. During the attack the right, finding itself 
outflanked by the enemy, extended in that direction. This left a gap in the 
centre, but the gap was at once filled by the supports. 

The supports and even the reserves are often used up in 
this fashion. It is not the purpose for which they are intended 
in regular warfare ; but the system works remarkably well. 

It is a striking fact that so skilled and experienced a 
leader as General Skobelef should have been strongly opposed peculiar 
to anything like dispersed formations in Atiatic warfare. 
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“ We shall conquer,” he wrote in his instructions prior to the 
attack on Yangi Kala already referred to on p. 178, “ by means 
of close mobile and pliable formations, by careful, well-aimed 
volley firing, and by the bayonet which is in the hands of men 
who by discipline and soldier-like feeling have been made into 
a united body— -the column is always terrifying.” And again, 
“The main principle of Asiatic tactics is to preserve close 
formations.” These maxims are not quoted as conclusive- 
on the contrary, they appear to have been enunciated under 
a mistaken estimate of the Tekke powers of counter-attack 
and of the fighting qualities of the Turkoman horse. But they 
are none the less interesting and instructive as the views of a 
great leader who thoroughly understood the art of war and 
who never foiled in what he undertook. 

Theoompany There is generally a marked tendency in small wars to 
^6 make the company the unit, although this is less observable 
vnit. in the British than in the French, Russian, and United States 
armies. General Skobelef laid particular stress on this point. 
Considering the battalion too large a unit in Dahomey, General 
Dodds’ force from the beginning worked practically entirely 
by companies, and later on worked entirely by sections ; this 
was, however, a case of bush warfare. Although French, 
Russian, and Italian companies on distant campaigns seldom 
amount to the war strength of 250, which is the suppoi^d 
establishment, they muster stroller than a British company 
even at its full strength ; a company in the Turkoman and 
Tonkin campaigns was generally about 150 strong. When 
only small forces are engaged, the fighting unit is also neces- 
sarily small. The Russians have for years accepted the com- 
pany as the unit in their Central Asian campaigns, and they 
always calculate the strength of a force detailed for a small 
war by the number of companies, not by the number of 
battalions. Although the importance of this company system 
is most clearly established when infantry is acting on the 
offensive, owing to the elasticity which it allows in that each 
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company forms its own supports and even reserves, it is also 
at times a convenient arrangement when on the defensive. 

In the chapter on bush warfare the special procedure in this 
respect in Ashanti has been dealt with. 

There is one very important point to be noted as regards Attacks 
infantry attacks in small wars— a point which is sometimes 
neglected in the British service. When the enemy is e-vidently carri^ out at 
determined and means to put up a good fight the advance pace, 
should, as a general rule, be conducted deliberately. Of course 
where it is a case of cutting the retreat of an assemblage of 
irregular warriors, or where some zone swept by effective 
fire has to be crossed, the movement cannot take place at too 
rapid a pace. But nothing has so great an effect upon un- 
disciplined forces holding a position as a steady advance 
against them, except of course threats against their line of 
retreat. 

It moreover is usually the case in these campaigns that 
owing to the terrain, the heat, and so forth, rapid move- 
ments are very trying to regular soldiers, and officers must 
never forget that they have less to carry than their men. 

The health of the men has to be considered, and the risk 
which they run of chills if over heated by a prolonged 
movement at a rapid pace. In regular warfare advance must 
be carried out by rushes very exhausting to the foot soldier 
because of the enemy’s accurate and effective fire, and on 
this account the tendency of infantry training is for attacks 
to be carried out as fast as the men can go. But in small 
wars there is not always the same need for this, because the 
enemy’s fire is not likely to be very deadly. It may be 
suggested that this slow deliberate sort of advance will have 
just the effect which heavy firing would have at an. early 
stage, that it will drive the defenders away before the troops 
can get to close range. This does not however necessarily 
follow.' If the troops come on slowly and deliberately, 
irregular warriors will be inclined to hang on to their position 
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till tlie assailants get fairly close, and then a rush may carry 
them right in before the enemy can get away. It is the last 
two or three hundred yards which are critical, and, if the 
assailants can get up as close as this with enough left in them 
for a dash at the end, they may manage to do a good deal 
of execution even if the defenders bolt the moment the charge 


Once irregulars break and run the ordinary infantry- 
man has not the slightest chance of catching them ; but if 
he is not out of breath and exhausted by rapid advance he 
may do great execution with his rifle, and it must never be 
forgotten that in small wars it is not capturing positions but 
thinning the hostile ranks which brings operations to a 
triumphant close. This question of pace really requires a 
good deal of judgment on the part of commanders, especially 
if the advance be made up HU. If the troops are hurried 
they straggle, their fire becomes totaUy ineffective, and if 
suddenly rushed by fanatics they may not be able to meet 
them with a firm and steady front — tHs actually occurred at 
Barara Tangi in Waziristan. 

The failure of the attack on Laing’s Nek, which went so near sncoeed- 
ing, has been a good deal attributed to the fact that the advance, led by 
mounted officers, was made too rapidly. The men of the 68th Kegiment 
were hurried up the steep declivity which they had to breast, and the con- 
sequence was that they arrived near the top out of breath, exhausted, and 
incapable of making a final effort. In those days, however, the Boers were 
very skilful marksmen, which made it highly desirable to cross any ground 
under their fire at a rapid pace. 

In the Tirah campaign and during other operations on the Indian 
frontier in 1897, although the tribesmen were armed partly with breech- 
loading rifles and even had some magazine rifles, their aim was not generally 
found very deadly. They made good shooting enough when they were in 
ambush or were following up retirements and had got to close range, but 
when being attacked their fire was generally wild and ineffective, causing 
few casualties, so that a steady advance did not expose the infantry to 
serious loss. 


Infantry 

BTOssinv 

eepeciafiy 

laugeiouB 


There is one point with regard to infantry attack wHob 
has not been referred to before, but wHch deserves a special 
mention here. THs is the problem of how best to get across 
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a stretch, of open ground swept by the concentrated and well 
aimed fire of hostile bodies posted some distance away. 
Lieut. -Colonel Martin in “ Mountaia and Savage Warfare ” 
says on this subject: “When exposed ground has to be 
crossed, the men should be sent across rapidly and in small 
numbers — a second unit being pushed out before the first has 
reached its cover. It is fatal to allow the enemy to concen- 
trate his fire on one spot on reaching which each unit wili 
be shot down. It is often possible to dribble men across a 
dangerous zone in twos and threes, and it is remarkable what 
a number of men can by this means be rapidly concentrated 
at some point where cover is available.” Now the plan here 
advocated will work excellently as a general rule, but it may 
not work always. 

If the enemy be armed with matchlocks, if the zone be 
short, and if the fire be not very heavy, the driblet system 
is admirably suited for the purpose. The hostile marksmen 
will be in doubt what to aim at, and if they fixe at one spot 
the assailants who do not happen to be on that spot get 
across before the defenders can load again. But when the 
foe is supplied with modem weapons and is numerous, and 
when the exposed zone extends over some distance — con- 
ditions which prevailed at Dargai — the driblet system is 
fatal. In the first place small parties will turn back if they 
find those in front of them shot down, they will lack that 
feeling of confidence and enthusiasm which will carry a swarm 
of good troops across the most bullet swept spot, and they 
win not face the dangers that they see before them. In the 
second place the enemy will in any case be able to wipe out 
■each driblet in succession before it can reach its cover. Tor 
such a case as Dargai, one which, it is true, will very rarely 
occur in irregular warfare of any land, the only plan seems 
1:o be that adopted by Colonel Mathias, to rush the greatest 
body of men that can be got together across the zone of 
danger, and to chance the losses. The enemy no doubt gets 
(10830) 2 B 
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a big target. Losses will be severe. Failure to reach 
far side will be disastrous. But on the other hand the oppo^ 
ing warriors feel that they are being collared, they sufier in 
morale, are apt to lose their heads, and end by firing wildly ; 
it is almost certain that a considerable proportion of the 
stormers will reach the far dde in safety, which is, after aU, 
the primary object to be achieved. The driblet plan wiQ be 
the right one to adopt in probably four cases out of five but 
the fifth time it will be wrong. 

These dangerous zones may occur in bush warfare as well 
as in hill warfare. In campaigns in the jungle clearings are 
often swept by heavy musketry. But in such cases the problem 
is not so much how the patch of ground is to be crossed with 
the idea of getting cover on the far side, as how to charge 
across the open and drive the foe from the fringe of the 
thickets on the far side. The enemy is not securely posted 
at some little distance, but on the contrary is close at hand and 
can only maintaia his fire at the risk of being bayoneted. 
The dangerous zone in bush warfare can generally be effectively 
coped with by a bold charge in force across the clearing, and 
the chances are that this procedure will lead to the enemy 
flying through the jungle precipitately after firing off their 
weapons. The driblet system is generally entirely out of 
place, except when it is a question of crossing an exposed 
stretch of ground with a view to assembling m some sheltered 
spot beyond it before proceeding further. 

Compact It is necessary now to say a few words as to infantry 
l^ctics on the defensive. The defensive is an attitude so- 
the defensiye. seldom adopted iu Small wars, and then only under such 
peculiar circumstances, that, when it is adopted, abnormal 
formations will probably be expedient owing to the existence- 
of peculiar conditions. Regular troops as a rule only allow 
themselves to be attacked it the enemy be in very superior 
force, or if his method of fighting inclines to shock tactics. 
In either case it is desirable to present to his onslaught a 
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compacter formation than the scattered firing line which is so 
suitable in attack. In square such as was used in Zululand 
and the Sudan, the infantry are of course formed up in two- 
deep line. The danger of attempting to meet a determined 
attack of savages in great force by a scattered firing line was 
shown conclusively at the disastrous fight at Isandlwhana. 

In motion the old-fashioned line formation is difficult to 
maintain, and in attack it interferes with fire ; but standing on 
the defensive these objections to its adoption disappear. 

Against a two-deep line of good troops on fairly open ground 
ghazi rushes, the charges of Sudanese fanatics, and the reckless 
onslaught of Zulu swarms, avail the enemy little. The fact 
of the troops being in a rigid formation under perfect control, 
ensures the maintenance of that fire discipline which is at 
the root of success when the conditions are critical. The 
compactness of the formation gives the troops confidence 
when facing a savage charge, and ensures that the hne will not 
falter. 

No better example of the value of the two-deep line for- Macdonald’s 
mation of former days when infantry is exposed to the resolute of** 
attack of masses, could be found than the case of Colonel 
Macdonald’s brigade at the battle of Khartum. 

When the guns had, as narrated on p. 234, precipitated the advance of 
the western mass of Dervishes, the force was drawn up as shown in the 
sketch opposite. Four out of the six companies of each battalion were in 
line and two in reserve, except in the case of the 9th which had five com- 
panies in line. The western force attacked with reckless courage ; but the 
steady infantry volleys and accurate artillery fire mowed the fanatics down, 
brought them to a standstill, and eventually compelled the survivors to 
seek safety in flight. 

Before the overthrow of the western force had been accomplished, 
however, the second and northern hostile host was already on the move. 

Colonel Macdonald had ordered off the 11th to deploy on the right of the 
9th, facing the new enemy while the fight still raged with the western mass, 
and number II battery came into action simultaneously between the 9th 
and 11th. Then the 10th were moved across to the new alignment, and 
the half battalion of the 9th was wheeled forward. The other batteries 
and Maxims conformed. Finally the 2nd, which by its fire had com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the first assailants, was advanced and extended 

(10830) 2 B 2 
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the new front on the left of the 9th. The battalions as they deployed into 
their new positions put all their companies into line, so as to develop to 
the utmost the fire against the second mass of Dervishes, which was more 
formidable even than the first and which advanced with extraordinary 
determination. 

Colonel Macdonald timed his changes of front to the instant, his bat- 
talions moved with barrack-yard precision, and it was demonstrated beyond 
possibility of dispute that as long as their commander is prepared for every 
eventuality good troops have, even when armed only with single loading 
rifles, little to fear from the onslaught of a fanatical horde on fairly open 
ground. 

Infantry It is generally acknowledged that in regular warfare in- 

fantry has nothing to fear from cavalry, unless it be taken by 
carairy. surprise and except when it is in rptreat. If this is the case 
in campaigns where the infantry are liable to attack from 
highly-trained, well-mounted and adnoicably-handled bodies 
of horse, it almost follows as a matter of course that the same 
holds good in small wars where the hostile cavalry is in every 
respect, except at times individual swordsmanship, far inferior 
to what may he met with on a European battle-field. Adepts 
at scouting, excellent horsemen, highly sHUed in wielding 
their sabres and their lances as are the horsemen met with in 
Central Asia, in Tartary, and in other theatres of minor cam- 
paigns, as cavalry on the battle-field they are not formidable. 
The great masses of horse brought into the field at Isly, in 
many of the fights of the war of 1859 of the Moors against 
Spain, and in Tunis, gave little trouble to the regular infantry. 
It may on occasion be desirable for the infantry to form rally- 
ing squares when attacked by such horsemen. If there is 
risk of the baggage being molested, it may even he necessary 
to form squares all round it. But steady infantry is safe unless 
surprised, and if good fire discipline he maintained in the ranks, 
it should inflict ruinous loss upon the enemy’s cavaliers. 

Great im- Fire discipline has already been mentioned incidentally 

chapters. Its importance is supreme. No 
discipline, amount of dash and intrepidity in attack compensates for its 
deficiency. On the defensive its maintenance during all 
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stages of the fight is the surest road to victory and to the 
compassing of the decisive overthrow and collapse of the 
assailant. Good fire discipline is the final test of infantry 
efficiency on the battle-field, and it is the principal point to 
be attended to from the moment that the infantry is launched 
into the fight till the day is decided. Modem armament is a 
mighty power, but it is a power which must be kept under 
control or its efiectiveness will suffer. It must never be for- 
gotten that in almost all cases in small wars the great object 
to be kept in view on the battle-field is to inflict the heaviest 
possible loss upon the enemy. A civilized army may be 
compelled to admit itself beaten as a result of the skilful 
combinations of a great commander, but the speediest method 
terrifying irregular warriors into submission is to thin their 
ranks. This will not be effected by wild unrestrained fire of 
excited men, unless the aim be steady and unless the sights 
be properly set, there will be noise and little else. 

In some small wars the want of fire discipline among the 
infantry has been very marked. In the campaign of 1859 
the Spanish troops appear to have been little if at all superior 
to the Moors in this respect ; to this can largely be attributed 
the numerous battles which it became necessary to fight before 
the forces of the Sultan were finally overthrown. Vigorously 
handled and determined infantry may be able to carry the 
day without it in attack, but the losses inflicted upon the foe 
will not be serious. The battle will be won because the enemy 
gives way before the assailants, not because the hostile ranks 
are decimated by the bullet. On the defensive the absence of 
well regulated fire control when acting against opponents 
who trust to sudden rushes in great force, is sure to have un- 
fortunate results and it may even lead to disaster. 

The battle of Khartum is the fbcst example of combat on Ma^zine rifle 
open terrain between infantry armed with magaaine rifles 
standing on the defensive, and irregular warriors attacking 
in mass, and it seems to prove that the new weapon settles 
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for good and all any little chance of victory that the enemy 
may have had before its introduction. Whether in consequence 
of this it win be in the future practicable to substitute for the 
rigid square formation adopted at Ulundi and the earlier 
British campaigns in the Sudan, a more elastic one admitting 
of gaps and of the units having a greater independence, 
remains to be seen. But it seems impossible for hostile 
warriors to approach infantry supplied with such arms across 
any stretch of ground offering a reasonably good field of fire, 
except at night. The Dervishes never got near the British 
infantry, their phalanxes being mowed down and having ceased 
to exist while they were still some hundred of yards off ; 
but they approached to within short range of Colonel Mac- 
donald’s brigade before its steady volleys laid them low. 
The superiority of the new infantry weapon over the old under 
these particular conditions, was shown conclusively by the 
contrast between what occurred in front of the British portion 
of Sit H. Etchener’s army, and what occurred in front of the 
Egyptian troops. There can be no question that the superi- 
ority of the regular troops campaigning against this class of 
antagonist has been enormously increased by the change in 
infantry armament. 

The|aestion^ In the most recent developments of the tactics which are 
of considered adapted to the conditions of regular warfare, volley 

dent fire. firing has been relegated to the background. Volleys are not 
in conformity with that gre?,t development of musketry in 
action which the experiences of operations in South Africa 
and in the Far East have proved to be indispensable. But it is 
open to question whether in small wars volley firing should not 
stiU be made free use of. It must be remembered that infantry 
■ detailed for campaigns of this class is no^ always armed with 
magaane rifles of small bore, and that it does not always con- 
sist of troops of high pretensions who are inured to fire dis- 
cipline by careful training. Eules suitable for highly trained 
regulars supplied with the most modern weapons, do not 
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necessarilj apply to infantry of a lower type who are armed 
with, older rfles and are from their nature inclined to get out 
of hand on small provocation. For such troops as campaigns 
in Bast and West Africa are generally carried out by, volleys 
do not seem to be at all out of date, and their employment 
may be the only means of preserving fire discipline at all and 
of preventing a waste of ammunition which, unless it is checked, 
may lead to awkward results. 

It used to be considered that volley firing by sections would, 
if well regulatedand directed, be found effective at a range of 800 
yards against a small section, 1,000 yards against a large section, 
and so on, and assurcdng such targets to present themselves, 
volley fire would of course be as effective against irregular 
warriors as it would be against disciplined troops. But it 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that in attack, when 
fighting against opponents whom it is diffioxiltto bring to battle, 
fire should generally be reserved as long as possible. Under 
the conditions ordinarily eristing in small wars, effective fire 
at 800 yards range, whether it be independent fire or be 
volley fire, does not pave the way for decisive victory; 
it leads merely to an abandonment of his position by the 
foe. Officers have not merely to enforce fire discipline among 
their men, but must enforce it upon themselves. There 
is a great temptation to open fire during the pauses which 
necessarily take place in an attack, and the men naturally 
like to use their rifles. But all ranks must bear in mind that 
as a rule, the great object to be achieved, is to get up close to 
the enemy and to fire effectively on the fugitives when they 
quit their cover. It is interesting to note that at the attack 
on the Atbara zeriba, independent fire — ^not volley fire — ^was 
employed almost entirely by both British and Egyptian 
infantry; but there was little musketry till the front Hne 
was quite close to the defences ; once inside the zeriba, con- 
trol of fife became of course most difficult, and it seems certain 
that some of the losses among the troops were caused by bullets 
intended for the enemy. 
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Fire discip- 
line in hill 
warfare. 


The condi- 
tions which 
in regular 
warfare make 
unrestrained 
fire at times 
almost com- 
pulsory, do 
not exist in 
small wars. 


On broken ground and in hill warfare, where the enemy 
is well concealed and where the only target presented is a man 
showing now and then for a moment, it will almost always be 
better to employ a few picked marksmen firing independently, 
than to let all the men fiire freely. This plan has been largely 
adopted of late years in hill warfare, and it holds 
good whether the troops are acting on the ofiensive or on the 
defensive. General Igerton says in his “ Hill Warfare on the 
Indian Frontier ” : — “ Much ammunition is wasted in volley 
firing in hill warfare. It is seldom that an opportunity occurs 
of firing at a formed body of the enemy in the open, when 
volley fioing would properly be resorted to ; but, as a rule, the 
target is against individuals or small bodies ensconced amongst 
rocks or behind sangars, and against such, independent firing 
(controlled) is far more effective and economical. When 
volleys are fired the enemy watch for the smoke and duck 
under cover, but they cannot avoid independent fibre in this 
way.” Should volleys be employed in such a case they 
might be delivered by sections or groups alternately, so as 
to maintain practically a constant fusillade. The enemy 
would not of course see the smoke from magazine rifles, but, 
except with the idea of steadying the men there is little ad- 
vantage with the modem rifle in substituting voUeys for 
carefully regulated independent fire. 

It should generally be far easier to maintain thorough 
control over infantry fire in warfare of this character than in 
contests with disciplined and civiHzed troops. It must 
be remembered that in regular warfare losses are suffered 
from hostile fibre which are unknown in minor campaigns- 
Infantry moving to the attack, no matter what formation 
they may be in, over anything approaching to open ground 
are struck down by scores. The tension is so great that 
after a time it becomes practically impossible to maintain 
fire discipline. “Of all the incidents of a modem fight,” 
writes Colonel Mautice, “ that of which it is hardest to give 
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any conception is the intense absorption in the mere fact of 
firing, which almost like a catalepsy takes possession of a 
man.” The soldiers must be allowed to filre freely to keep 
them occupied. They must be kept on the move. Con- 
fidence must be maintamed at all hazards. A thorough fitre 
discipline in the early stages of the fight is excellent, but as the 
crisis approaches its maintenance becomes well nigh impossible, 
and this is the direct outcome of modern armament upon the 
modem battle-field. 

In small wars, however, the conditions are not analogous. 

The loss causpd by the small-arm fire of irregular warriors is 
very slight, even at close range. There is no excuse for not 
maintaining a well-regulated fire discipline, and there is every 
reason for the musketry being under thorough control, as it 
is essential that the shooting shall be accurate. Unless the 
shooting is accurate, the enemy stiffers little loss and is 
not reaUy defeated even if he retires. The men ought 
not to get excited, because the proportion of casualties is so 
small as to be almost insignificant. In attack, in fact, there is 
seldom any reason for very rapid or magazine fire except at 
the closest quarters. 

When infantry is acting on the defensive it is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of its fire being kept absolutely defensive, 
under control. The adoption of a defensive attitude will 
generally, although not by any means always, mean that the 
regular force is at least temporarily at a disadvantage. It will 
often be very necessary to carefully husband the available 
ammunition ; but in any case it is well to reserve fixe till 
the range is so short as to ensure its being thoroughly effective. 

Of course a case like the battle of Khartum is exceptional- 
regular troops armed with magazine rifles will rarely find 
foemen approaching them for many hundred yards across 
the open, m phalanxes several ranks deep and affording a 
target not easy to miss. Under such exceptional conditions 
very long range musketry is likely to inflict heavy loss upon 
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the enemy', here it is not a question of reserving fire, for the 
assailants are not likely to think better of their intention to 
attack and therefore to withdraw almost undamaged, it is 
rather a case of pouring in fire from the moment that it can 
tell, so as to destroy a foe roused up to fanatical frenry. 
When it is a case of an enemy making a formidable 
attack in great force over a comparatively short stretch of open 
ground, there can be little question that steady controlled 
fire should be maintained up to the last possible moment 
before magazine fire is resorted to. 

When levies or troops of inferior calibre are rushed by 
swarms of fanatics it is most difficult to maintam fire discipline, 
and this has frequently led to disaster. This was Baker 
Pasha’s experience at Trinkitat. The disaster at Gumburu, 
in Somaliland, was caused apparently by the ammunition 
running out, and it is reasonable to assume that this was 
parliy due to insufficient fire discipline. At Major Gough’s 
successful fight at Darotaleh a few days later ammunition 
nearly ran short which placed the little force in a position 
of considerable danger. It is often best for troops of this 
kind armed with single loading rifles to adhere entirely to 
volleys. 

Advantage Reserving fire till the range is such as to ensure its being 
fire^tedofe effective is equally desirable in attack and in defence, and 
quoxters. point has been several times referred to already. To 

ensure this in regular warfare is most difficult, on account of 
the losses which are sufltered even when at some distance, and 
of the strain which this produces in the ranks. In small 
Wars, however, when acting on the offensive, it must never 
be forgotten that under ordinary circumstances the great 
object is to let the enemy get to fairly close quarters. 
To drive savages off by long distance fire is a mistake, 
decisive victories are not gained by such methods and to a 
fight irregular warriors on these hnes is to play at war, not 
to make war. It is a fundamental principle of tactics when 
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operating against sueli foes that the troops must get at their 
adversaries and give them a lesson which they will not forget. 

Similarly when standing on the defensive it is often better 
to reserve fire. Nothing can be more unfortunate than the 
premature checking of an attack by irregulars who would 
probably with better management approach close enough to 
get a good lesson. The object is to tempt them to come on 
till they are within effective range, because savages when they 
are repulsed by long range fibre, do not consider themselves 
beaten and in reality are not beaten, not having suffered such 
losses as to take all fight out of them. 

It is worth noting that the French infantry in Tonldn Foreign 
and in Dahomey depended almost entirely on volley firing 
as long as the enemy showed a bold front ; in pursuit, on the 
other hand, independent firing was sometimes resorted to. 

The excellent fire discipline contributed very largely to the 
almost uniform success enjoyed in these campaigns. At 
Kailua, the final fight in Tonkin referred to in Chapter XIV, 
the admirable file discipline was the most prominent and 
remarkable feature of the battle ; it was the main cause of 
the defeat of the Chinese when in great force and flushed with 
success. In the attack on the village of Nam in front of 
Bacninh, on which occasion some of the infantry used up an 
immense amount of ammunition, it was found that volley 
firing was far more efidcacious than independent fire and that 
it made less smoke — ^this latter point has now of course lost its 
significance. In attack a few skirmishers used to be sent on 
ahead to open the fight, who, of course, made use of 
independent fire ; but as the action developed they gave way 
to sections advancing by rushes and firmg volleys. General 
Skobelef in his Turkoman campaign insisted upon the 
importance of volleys and deprecated independent fire under 
ordinary conditions. In the ofldcial account of the French 
expedition to Antananarivo in 1895 there is constant refer- 
ence to the steady volley fire of the infantry ; magazine fibre 
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Bernards on 
the expendi- 
ture of 
ammunition. 


seems scarcely ever to have been resorted to. Abroad, as 
in “ Combined Training,” the utmost stress is always laid 
upon keeping fire absolutely under control, and it remains to 
be seen whether foreign troops will adhere to volley firing in 
the future when campaigning against irregulars or savages. 

Experience proves that the expenditure of ammunition is 
not heavy in irregular warfare, because conflicts are rarely of 
long duration. This is, however, compensated for by the fact 
that owing to the difficulties of transport which are normal 
to such operations, it is more difficult to replace the rounds 
expended. Statistics show that a few rounds a man 
generally represents the amount in each fight. At the 
actions in Ulundi, Gringhilovo and Ahmed Khel, all of them 
flghts where the enemy showed daring and resolution in 
attack, the expenditure was not over 10 rounds a man. At 
Charasia the 72nd flred 30 rounds a man, being heavily 
engaged for some hours. Although individual sections and 
companies sometimes run short, the experiences of the many 
campaigns carried out of recent years by European troops 
against all sorts of irregular opponents, tend to show that the 
supply of ammunition is not as a rule a subject of much 
anxiety, and that the replenishment of ammunition actually 
on the battle-field is not a question likely to often cause much 
difficulty. Still the cases in Somaliland referred to on an 
earlier page must not be forgotten ; both at Gumburu and 
Darotaleh the fighting lasted for several hours. 

The Russian infantry during General Lomakin’s disas- 
trous attack on Denghil Tepe fired 246,000 rounds, or con- 
siderably over 100 rounds per man actually engaged. In the 
bush fighting in Ashanti the amount of ammunition used 
up was altogether abnormal. At El Teb the troops most 
committed fired about 50 roimds a man, and the same pro- 
portion represents what was expended by the broken square 
at Tamai. At Kirbekan two companies sent in the first in- 
stimee to storm the high ridge, and which were unable to 
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achieve this, fired away all their ammunitioa except four 
rounds a man. At the attack on Nam, near Bacniah, already 
mentioned on p. 395, the sections most keavily engaged fired 
tke enormous total of 240 rounds a man. At the remarfeible 
engagement at Achupa in Dahomey, which was referred to 
earlier in this volume on p. 260, 25,000 rounds were fired by 
about 300 men in two hours and a half, or about 80 rounds 
a man; in this case the magazine rifle was employed. On the 
only occasion that French troops were pressed m 1895 in 
Madagascar, when two companies forming the rear guard of 
the flying column near Antananarivo were attacked by very 
superior numbers, the ammunition nearly gave out. Upon 
the whole, however, there does not seem to be much reason 
to fear that the amount of ammunition carried upon the 
soldier will often prove insufficient, especially with the small 
bore rifles now in vogue. Still in those campaigns, where small 
detached bodies of infantry are often fighting hard for many 
hours, it is of immense advantage for each man to carry an 
abundant supply of rounds. Bringing up reserve ammunition 
on mules is by no means an easy matter under fire from slrilful 
marksmen in concealed positions. On one occasion in 1897 
over 6,000 rounds were lost by the mules being shot during 
a retirement, the troops being too hard pressed to save the 
boxes. When a replenishment seems desirable the opportunity 
should be carefully chosen, at a moment for instance when 
the operation will not draw a heavy fire. If particular units 
run short, it will sometimes be best to send them up a fresh 
supply by hand, parties from otiier units being detailed to 
carry it in haversaes or to employ their own pouches 
temporarily. 

The experiences gained during the night attacks on the 
Malakand posts go to show tiiat on such occasions the tion. during 
defenders are apt to fire away a great deal of ammunition, and 
the same was found to be the case during some of the Boer 
night attacks in latter part of the South African war. It 
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m-cist be remembered that in the case of Malakand the garrison 
consisted entirety of native troops, that the casualties among 
the British officers were exceptionally heavy, and that therefore 
the maintenance of fire control was most difficult. Although 
there was a considerable reserve supply the heavy expend!* 
tuie gave rise to some anxiety, and a squadron of Lancers, 
hurried up as reinforcement from the plains, managed to carry 
10,000 rounds in their holsters and haversacs. Some 
regiments fired about 60 rounds a man in a single night, and 
it is obvious that a fusilade of this kind, on several nights 
in succession, created a serious drain on available resources. 
But the hostile efforts were very determined, fixing was often 
at close range, and it is by no means certain that British 
infantry would have expended less under like conditions. 

The bayonet 111 small Wars of the old musket days, it was not unusual 
although*^'***’ ^ enemy in possession of fixe arms effective up to 

theoretically longer range than those of the regular troops and as efficient 
% of In nse. It was so in the fixst Afghan war, and it was so in 

e ill® Spanish Campaign of 1859 against the Moors. But in the 

more marked present day it is safe to assume that the enemy from the nature 

muskrtry* ^f Ms weapons, want of training and so forth, is almost 

thaai in hand invariably far inferior to the trained infantry as regards the 
fighting. efficacy of musketry. Exceptions might occur in the case of 
a rebellion, and in the peculiar conditions of the Boer war of 
1881 the enemy certainly had the advantage; moreover, 
recent experiences on the Indian frontier have prepared us 
for the gradual introduction of small arms of precision among 
semi-dvilized races and savages, a fact which, as was pointed 
out in the introductory chapter, will have to be taken into 
account in the small wars of the future. Still, as a rule, the 
superiority of the regular infantry is undisputed. The point 
is referred to because it would at first sight seem natural that 
tinder such drcumstances any resort to the bayonet must be 
a mistake. But all experience shows that this is quite a 
fallacy, and before closing this chapter it is desirable to draw 
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attention to tlie immense value of wtat is the secondary Great e&ot 
weapon of the infantry soldier. Spanish troops in Morocco, 

French troops in Algeria, in Tunis, in Tonkm, and in 
Dahomey, Russian troops in Caucasia and in Central Asia, 
and British troops in all parts of the world, have proved 
the value of the bayonet against irregular warriors over and 
over again. The bravest of them turn and flee before a bayonet 
charge. The foemen whom the trained soldier meets in these 
campaigns are often supplied with spears and swords in the 
use of which they have been practiced from their childhood, 
and these weapons are generally of excellent quality, such as 
they are. In hand to hand fighting the regular infantry seem 
to throw away all the advantages which they derive from 
their very superior armament. StiU the fact remains that 
the bayonet charge scarcely ever fails and that the enemy 
will not even face it as a rule. A few Ghazis may sell their 
lives dearly, a group here and there brought to bay may 
fight on to the bitter end, but such isolated efforts are of 
no avail. Apart from fanatics and from exceptionally brave 
savages like the Zulus, irregular warriors, be they Pathan 
hill-men or Somalis or Boxers or Boers, have no stomach 
for the infantryman’s cold steel. This is a very important 
ppint to bear in mind. It often happens that small parties 
of infantry, suddenly exposed to a heavy fire from superior 
forces of irregular warriors, find themselves in gravest peril ; 
at such a moment a resolute bayonet charge may save the 
situation and may win escape from a serious dilemma. 

When the enemy acts as assailant the afiair is sometimes On iHe 
not quite so one-sided. The Ghazis at BareiUy rushed right the 
on to the bayonets. Some of the more reckless of the Mah- “ 
dists would charge down and prove that in a mel4e they could 
be dangerous. Fanatics and savages will in the exdtement of 
attack, fearlessly throw themselves upon the lines of steel if 
the bullets permit them to get to such close quarters, and 
in the scrimmage they may cause deplorable loss with their 
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swords and spears. Magazine fixe, or steady volleys from 
single-loaders, should, however, render it almost impossible 
for them to get so near unless they can creep close up under 
cover before they deliver their onslaught, and it can safely 
be said that for regular troops to have to actually use the 
bayonet when acting on the defensive, is unusual. 

There is always the chance, however, that a disciplined 
force acting on the defensive may have its general front 
pierced at some point by the assailants. When this happens 
the bayonet comes at once into play. The very fact of the 
regulars not being the attacking side as a general rule in- 
volves their being drawn up in an order of battle intended to 
meet hostile onslau^ts from any side — ^the troops will be in 
square, or in a zeriba, or they will be acting as garrison of a 
work or a system of works. Should, under such conditions, 
the enemy by any chance penetrate within the lines, the 
infantry are very likely to fire into each other if musketry 
be relied upon to retrieve the situation. The best method 
of ejecting the intruders in a case of this kind will almost 
always be a counter-attack with the bayonet. 

It was mainly with the bayonet that the interior of the square at Abu 
Klea was cleared of the fanatics who had got inside of it. 

On the first night of the attacks on the Malakand positions in 1897, the 
enemy penetrated into the bazaar at one point, but they were promptly 
txirned out by a company of the 24th Punjab Infantry at the point of the 
bayonet. At another point the lines were also forced, but the tribesmen 
here also were driven out ; a handful of officers and men went at them, and 
after two unsuccessful bayonet charges, finally expelled the hostile party by 
a third charge. For such work as this there can be no question that cold 
steel is best, whether by day or at night. 
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Cavaley and mounted troops generally. 

The nature of the mounted troops employed in small wars Variety in 
differs greatly in various campaigns. Sometimes they con- 
sist of, or include, picked European cavalry, at other times employed, 
they consist of Cossacks mounted on mere ponies, at other 
times they consist of colonial mounted rifle corps, at other 
times again only mounted infantry are employed. The 
tactics employed necessarily differ somewhat according to the 
arms carried by the troops, to the character of their horses, 
and to the training to which they have been subjected. 

But before dealing with some of the special peculiarities Necessity 

in the tactics of mounted troops in operations of this class, fe^^eTtobie • 

it will not be out of place to point out the imperative im- 

, , . , , , , mounted 

portance of a respectable force of cavalry or other mounted troops in 
troops being detailed to form part of the expeditionary force 
in most theatres of irregular war. For scouting duties, and 
for service as an advanced screen concealing and covering 
the movements of the army, the need of mounted troops 
in regular warfare is fully acknowledged by all, but there is 
in some quarters a tendency to doubt the efdcacy of cavalry 
upon the modern battle-field. This question is of course 
quite outside the scope of this work, but it will be as well to 
say at once that in small wars it is only in exceptional ter- 
rain 'that cavalry has not a distinct and important pla6e in 
action. In campaigns against irregular warriors shock 
tactics are by no means out of date. Cavalry charges re- 
main efficacious in aU phases of such strug^es as long as 
the ground permits of their taking place. It is notorious that 
cavalry has performed its greatest]exploits rather in virtue of 
(10880) " 2 0 
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Examples 
want of 
mounted 
troops. 


its moral mfluence than of its capacity for inflicting grievous 
loss, and it is in small wars that moral influence is an excep- 
tionally potent force. Even in LiU warfare, where at first 
sight the cavalry soldier would appear to he out of place, 
mounted troops are of great value from the fact that moun- 
taineers have an extraordinary terror of a class of troops 
which is necessarily rather a novelty to them. 

The necessity for cavalry or mounted troops in pursuits 
has been already referred to in dealing with that subject. 
Infantry are helpless owing to the rapidity with which the 
adversaries retreat, and the incalculable value of horse 
has been displayed in most theatres of irregular warfare. The 
lack of cavalry was much felt in the Indian Mutiny during the 
early stages. The smallness of the active cavalry detachment 
which accompanied Sir H. Stewart across the desert feom 
Korti to Metemma was a source of much inconvenience. The 
want of mounted troops in the French expeditionary force 
which co-operated with the British in the China war of 1860, 
was most prejudicial on several occasions. The. Italians had' 
no cavalry at Adowa, and to the want of mounted scouts may 
largely be attributed their ignorance of the position and 
strength of the enemy until the last moment. Experience has 
proved that the regular army is in small wars often almost 
helpless without plenty of mounted troops. 

The Boer war of 1881 is the most remarkable example of 
this. The small British force took the field with only an 
insignificant mounted detachment. The Boers proved them- 
selves then, as they proved themselves m the later and greater 
war, to be the beau-ideal of mounted infantry. Their ponies 
were inured to hardships and hard work and were trained to 
stand when their riders dismounted and left tiiem. They 
themselves were good shots, and, what is almost more im- 
portant, good judges of distance. Against a force such 
as this infantry could do little and artillery could do 
less. The Boers in taking up a position at Land’s Nek 
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with, the idea of defending it to the last, played their ad- 
versaries’ game and incurred a great risk, although it was 
justified by the event. At the Ingogo fight, on the other 
hand, they employed exactly the tactics best suited to a 
force constituted as theirs was if operating against infantry 
and artillery, and they reaped the full benefit of the want of 
mounted troops on the British side ; owing to this absence of 
mounted troops in the camps of their opponents, they were 
able to strike without the slightest fear of sufEerm^a serious 
reverse. Regular troops have seldom in a small war been 
placed in a more ignominious position than Sir G-. CoUey’s 
little army. Had the British force included a few squadrons 
of cavalry the Boers could not have manoeuvred with the 
freedom they did outside their entrenchments at Laing’s Nek, 
and it is very doubtful if they would have attempted to hold 
those entrenchments at all had they found a cloud of troopers 
sweeping round their flank. The presence of cavalry in such 
conditions would have completely altered the situation. 

Mounted troops have always proved invaluable in South 
Africa, where the nature of the theatres of war generally 
favours their action. Infantry have never been able to catch 
the KafBbcs except when these retire into some stronghold like 
the Waterkloof or Sekukuni’s Mountain. In the wars against 
the Red Indians in the Western States the same has been 
found to be the case. It is indeed only in thick bush or in 
exceptionally rugged mountains that this arm of the service 
seems to he out of place when campaigning against irregular 
warriors. 

For raids such as the Ftench instituted in Algeria, such 

mounted 

as the United States troops carried out so successfully troops tar 
against the Red Indians, and such as the Russians frequency 
employ in the steppes, mounted troops are indispensable. 

In such cases, and in dealing with guerillas operating over a 
great extent of country Uke the rebels in Rhodesia, the need 
for mounted troops arises from the necessity of mobility, and 
(10830) 2 0 2 
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therefore mounted infantry lill serve the purpose. But in 
action against determined opponents who do not confine 
themselves to guerilla operaiaoas but who accept battle, the 
shock tactics of cavalry are requisite if the mounted force 
is not to play an altogether secondary rfile in the fight. 

Importance While mounted rifles ancl mcunted infantry are, speaking 

AMk^tion. gSH'^rally, only supposed to fight dismounted, cavalry fights 
both mounted and dismounted- The tendency has been of 
late years in some armies, ancl especially so in the British 
service, to give to cavalry shock action a very secondary place 
in tactics and to make the rifle the main arm of the cavalry 
trooper. Difierence of opinion exists whether in this respect 
the reformers in preparing the arm for the erigencies of 
regular warfare have not moTcd too fast, but it may in any 
case safely be laid down thrnt in campaigns against irregular 
warriors the time-honoured principles of cavalry tactics 
still hold good. Indeed the fundamental principle which, 
except in certain special cases, governs the proper conduct of 
all small wars affords strong evidence in favour of cavalry 
shock action on the battle-field. A hold ioitiative for the plan 
of campaign, and resolute attack when the enemy is met with, 
point the way to triumph. The action of cavalry on horse- 
back is necessarily never defensive. It is the special charac* 
teristic of the arm that, apart; from dismoimted work, it 
always attacks — cavalry in fact incarnates tbe spirit wMcb 
should animate tbe operations and which does animate them 
when in proper hands. The moral effect of a charge of 
trained and disciplined horse upon a mob of irregular warriors 
is tremendous. It is like the bayonet charge of infantry, only 
.that it generally admits of no escape and that it is much more 
easy to bring about. 

Small wars offer the cavalry leader magnificent oppor- 
tunities on a minor scale. On .favourable ground there is 
scarcely a limit to what his conomand can effect if handled 
with boldness and sHll. The achievements of cavalry in the 
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Indian Mutiny were brilliant in tbe extreme. In that cam- 
paign, where the offensive was adopted almost as a matter of 
course, the mounted troops were in their element ; the very 
fact that the rebels were organized after a fashion and fought 
somewhat in the European manner, favoured the employment 
of the arm— there were formations to break, hostile 
squadrons to be swept away and guns to be captured. In 
Algeria the French cavalry seldom failed to make its presence 
felt, and did grand service. For work like this cavalry is far 
superior to mounted rifles or mounted infantry in any form. 

In considering the tactics of cavalry and of mounted troops Bisk of 
generally, it will be convenient to deal with mounted action or 

first. The great risk that cavalry runs in this sort of warfare 
is that it may fall into an ambush on ground .where it cannot where cavalry 
act with effect. In all theatres of war there is the danger of 
coming unexpectedly upon concealed obstacles or upon im- 
practicable ground. The remarkable charge at Ramnugger 
which routed the Sikhs, ended in the cavalry getting into 
deep ground and suffering very heavily before it could be 
withdrawn from action. Such incidents are not uncommon 
in regular warfare, and they are frequent in conflicts with 
uncivilized races. Sometimes, as in the action at the cross- 
ing of the Swat River in the Chitral campaign in 1895, the 
approach of cavalry will dislodge irregular warriors from 
ground where they are in reality perfectly safe from the 
mounted men ; but this cannot of course be depended upon, 
and experience shows that cavalry pushed too farcin un- 
favourable ground may get into very serious difficulties if it 
falls into an ambuscade or comes unexpectedly under fiire of 
hostile bodies under cover. One or two examples of this are 
worth quoting. 

The affair of Mukur, during General Nott’s advance from Kandahar to 
Ghazni in 1842 is a good instance. A small cavalry force came upon some 
Afghans in the open, cut them up, and pursued the fugitives to the hiUs. 

Here the enemy showed up in force, and the troopers fell back Hostile 
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horsemen thereupon pressed forward and, becoming more and more threaten- 
ing a part of the cavalry was sent to attack them over rough ground. 
This suddenly found itself exposed to very heavy fire from Afghans con- 
cealed on the flank. Retreating in haste it was immediately charged, and 
being outnumbered and at a great disadvantage it had to seek refuge in 
flight. 

At the battle of Castellijos in Morocco in 1859, two Spanish squadrons, 
carried away by the excitement of a charge, dashed right into the enemy’s 
position up a narrow valley. In withdrawing they suffered very heavily 
without having apparently achieved any substantial success. 


Cavalry able 
to act effec- 
tively on 
broken 

ground where 
it would be 
useless in 
regular 
warfare. 


At the same time it cannot be too strongly insisted upon 
that, opposed to irregular warriors, it is not generally a sine 
qua non that the ground which mounted troops are to operate 
over must be such as cavalry can charge over. The best 
known cases where cavalry have got into serious difficulties 
owing .to unexpected obstacles have mostly occurred in 
regular warfare, where this arm of the service must almost 
of necessity act at a high rate of speed. Instances can be 
quoted where troops and squadrons have gone headlong over 
precipices to their destruction. But such disasters only befall 
the troopers when they are acting in formed bodies with the 
reckless dash which is traditional with the cavalry soldier. 
There is an idea very generally entertained in other branches 
of the service, and it is one which is to a certain extent en- 
couraged by writers on tactics, that cavalry is of little use in 
broken, ragged country. That this is by no means the case in 
operations against undisciplined forces was shown in the 
campaigns of 1895 and 1897 in the valleys of the Swat and 
Panjkoia Bivers. Some of the most effective work performed 
on horseback by the mounted troops during the operations 
against the Mamnnd clan was carried out at a deliberate 
trot in awkward, rooky ground, where a gallop would often 
have been wholly impracticable and would always have been 
dangerous. Savages, Asiatics, and adversaries of that charac- 
ter have a great dread of the mounted man, and they are 
apt to lose their nerve on his approach, even when the ground 
is unfavourable to him and when he can go little faster than 
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they can. It is quite difierent in regular warfare, where 
cavalry can effect little against infantry except by surprise, 
and where in broken intersected terrain it would he sacrificed 
if it attempted to approach foot soldiers. 

It is, however, only right to point out that the mounted 
troops which performed such signal service during the 
advance towards Chitral and during the operations of the 
Malakand field force, enjoyed the advantage of great experi- 
ence in irregular warfare. Because regiments like the Guides 
and the 11th Bengal Lancers were able to play an important 
tactical r61e in theatres of war so awkward to traverse by 
mounted men as Swat and Bajaour, it does not follow that 
corps trained on more favourable ground and accustomed 
only to ordinary cavalry manoeuvres, would do as well under 
the same conditions. Still, although the services of less prac- 
tised corps might not be so valuable, they would yet be far 
from useless, and it seems to be definitely settled that in 
irregular warfare the trooper has a well established place, 
on a riigged battle-field cut up by nullahs and full of pit-falls 
as weU as upon ground more congenial to his ordinary mode 
of fighting. 

One of the greatest difiB.cultie3 which in these campaigns Irregular 
cavalry has to contend with when delivering a charge is the formations 
dispersed straggling formation in which the enemy so generally 
fights. In regular warfare the main object of the charge is to tive cavalry 
throw the adversary into just such confusion as constitutes 
normal battle order of Pathans, Sudanese, Somalis and their 
like. Loose crowds of this description can be ridden through 
without their fighting efficiency being much affected, although 
the moral effect cannot feil to be considerable. One of’ the 
reasons that the memorable charge of the 21st Lancers at 
the battle of Khartum was so effective was that the hostile 
force ridden through was massed thickly together. Sudanese 
throw themselves down to avoid the troopers’ sabres, and 
jumping up, ham-string the horses. At El Teb a great throng 
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of the Mahdists was charged through several times by the 
cavalry brigade, but from the want of lances — this question 
of lances will be referred to later — no very serious loss was 
inflicted upon them. On the other hand at the fight of 
Khushk-i-Nakhud two native squadrons charged a considerable 
gathering of Afghans, mostly footmen, on open ground and 
killed no less than 163 of them, thus showing that even under 
the unfavourable circumstances of charging through dispersed 
gatherings of irregular warriors cavalry can sometimes strike 
a heavy blow. 

In pursuit the results are of course more satisfactory. 
The enemy is demoralised, and individuals are less adroit in 
avoiding the sabre and the lance. Even here, however, the 
tendency of such antagonists to disperse in all directions, 
defeats to a certain extent the object which the cavalry have 
in view. In campaigns where the enemy fights in formed 
bodies, such as the Indian Mutiny and the Egyptian War of 
1882, cavalry m pursuit have of course a well defined idle to 
perform in breaking up any semblance of formation which the 
fugitives may try to maintain— in operations such as these, 
where the hostile troops adopt the form of modem tactics 
without enjoying the confidence and cohesion of a modem 
army, cavalry is indeed seen almost at its best. Operating 
against forces of this nature the Hussar and Lancer find 
exceptional opportunities for distinction. In the Indian Mutiny 
the cavalry even broke rebel squares, and by its determined 
efiorts and restless energy it assumed in the open field an 
extraordinary importance. 

Oavftliy and Small wars seldom lend themselves to a happy co-opera- 

artillery. between cavalry and horse artillery. The terrain does 

not as a rule admit of guns manoeuvring at a high rate of 
speed. 'When the ground is suitable, however, this com- 
bination has a great opening for decisive action owing to the 
freedom with which the artillery can work. The Indian 
Mutiny aflbrded some splendid examples in those phases of 
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the campaign where the enemy, acting in formed units, was 
brought to bay in the open field. It is, however, unnecessary 
to discuss the form which such tactics take, because they are 
described and illustrated in most works on the military art, 
and are practised on the manoeuvre ground. 

The opponents met with in irregular operations can 0»Talry 
often boast of mounted forces deserving of respect. In 
some cases the hostile cavalry is formed in sq[uadrons and 
works efEectively as an organized' body, in others it merely 
represents a mass of horsemen ready to follow a few acknow- 
ledged chieftains. Good cavalry, boldly handled, has not 
much to fear in either case. Still it is generally of great 
importance, where the enemy’s mounted forces are really 
worthy of consideration, that the troopers should be kept 
thoroughly in hand and should work in compact formation, 
because it is in their discipline and cohesion rather than in 
any superiority of armament that their advantage over the 
hostile horsemen lies. 

It was a saying of Napoleon’s that two Mamelukes could 
defeat three French horsemen, that 100 French horse could and oohesion 
hold their own against an equal force of Mamelukes, that 
300 French would defeat the same number, and that 1,000 
French would defeat 1,500 Mamelukes. For the Mamelukes 
were better armed, better mounted and individually more 
skilful than Napoleon’s troopers; but as the size of the 
respective forces grew, tactics, order, and the power of manoeu- 
vring grew more and more decisive, gradually turning the scale 
in favour of the trained and disciplined cavalry. The horsemen 
met with by the French in Algeria and by the British in many 
Indian campaigns have been individually most formidable ; 
they have been well mounted, have been generally very well 
armed apart from firearnas, have been dexterous swordsmen, 
and have been experts in the handling of the lance. It 
is moreover worthy of note that when mounted irregular 
foemen are inclined to assume the imtiative they will often act 
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witli great bolduess. Owing to the hardy constitution and 
good condition of their horses, they can in addition to this 
lay claim to considerable, and sometimes to quite remarkable, 
mobility. In many respects they are in fact really fotmidable, 
and the only point in which, speaking geherally, they are 
found to fail is in the power of using concentrated force at 
the bidding of their leaders in the right direction. That being 
so, it is essential that this one point, in which the trained 
cavalry holds them at so great a disadvantage, should he 
profited by to the full. 

To enumerate instances where snnall bodies of regular 
cavalry have overthrown far superior numbers of irregular 
horsemen would be tedious. As long as the trained troopers 
are handled with skill and vigour, and as long as they reap to 
the full the advantage which they hold in virtue of their 
superior discipline, they will seldom fail to win success even 
when the odds are enormously against them. It is not, how- 
ever, always so, as the following example shows : — 

In 1864, a French squadron suddenly found itself in presence of a body 
of about 1,000 hostile Arabs at a place called Ain-el-IChata in the undefined 
territory known as Southern Algeria. The small French force at once 
boldly charged the formidable lost. The Arabs let it come on and dash 
right in among them, but they then surrounded their bold assailants and 
cut them down. 


Difficulty of 
meeting a 
reckless 
charge of 
fanatical 
horsemen. 


Stin, considering the number of cases where smaE bodies 
of regular cavalry have utterly defeated and dispersed masses 
of hrave, weE-armed and weE-mounted horsemen, and the 
very few instances of failure except from bad management, 
it may almost be accepted as a principle that the regulars 
should not shirk an encounter even with very superior forces 
of hostile horsemen on suitable ground. 

A wEd charge of fanatical horsemen is not always easy to 
meet satisfactorily, and it is essential that the cavalry sub- 
jected to such an onslaught should be ready to act in a de- 
cisive direction and at a moment’s notice. The theory of 
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tactics when cavalry fights cavalry is to attack the enemy in 
flank, and regular squadrons always endeavour to work on this 
principle. Irregular cavalry is not so dexterously handled, 
nor is it sufficiently under control to enable it to carry out 
evolutions directed by its leaders at a critical moment. 

Charging in dispersed order, as such horsemen do, an on- 
slaught on their flank is no doubt in some respects less effective 
than a similar manoeuvre directed against a force of regular 
cavalry would be, because they are in confusion as a matter of 
course, while the great object of regular cavalry is to avoid 
being thrown into confusion. Still a flank attack of this 
kind on a swarm of irregular horsemen is very likely to put 
them to flight, inasmuch as they have not the manoeuvring 
powers to meet it and they have not the pace to escape it. 

In theory indeed, some part of a force of cavalry taken at 
a disadvantage by a sudden onslaught of a swarm of irregular 
horse ought always to be able to deliver a flank attack on the 
enemy, even supposing that the bulk of it is obliged to retire 
for the moment. Experience nevertheless shows that such 
manoeuvres are not always possible at a critical jimcture. 

Thus at the commencement of the fight at Ahmed Khel some 
native cavalry on the left flank of the British line were 
thrown into serious confusion by a mass of Afghan horse- 
men who swooped down from the hills upon them very 
suddenly, and caught them when in difficulties. 

Moors, Tartars, and some of the Asiatics of the Steppes fire Enemy’s 
from horseback, and the Cossacks adopted the plan of firing to 
mounted in the days when their guerilla tactics made them 
so formidable. In the later stages of the South African war saddle, 
of 1899-1902 the Boers did the same with some success. This 
mode of fighting on the part of irregular horsemen gives regular 
cavalry a great chance of operating against them with deadly 
effect. At the battle of Isly the Moorish horse charged in 
enormous masses of successive lines close up to the French 
infantry and then discharged volleys, the’ lines in rear fiLted 
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in the air, numbers of the French being hit by spent balls ; but 
no impression was made and the hostile cavalry soon began 
to give way under the steady infantry fire. Thereupon Marshal 
Bugeaud sent out his squadrons and these really completed 
the victory, capturing the hostile artillery and camp. On two 
occasions small cavalry detachments charging at an opportune 
moment overthrew large masses of Tartar horse in the China 
war of 1860, the efforts of the Tartars to beat off the attack 
by firing from horseback proving quite ineffective. Horse- 
men who trust to their firearms as a principal weapon 
when in the saddle, are of little use in a cavalry com- 
bat, and cannot therefore be proceeded against too ener- 
getically. 

A very important point in campaigns where the enemy 
is addicted to sudden rushes, is for the cavalry to keep well 
away from the infantry ; otherwise the mounted troops may 
be borne back on the infantry in one of the hostile onslaughts, 
may mask its fire, and may perhaps throw it into confusion. 
At the attack of the Arabs on General McNeill at Tofrek in 
1886, the vedettes galloping in caused considerable disorder 
on one side of the zeriba. It should always be clearly under- 
stood that when the force is opposed to this class of enemy, 
the cavalry must if possible withdraw to a flank if obliged 
to fall back. 


OaTal^ It used to be thought— and in earlier editions of this work 

h^^erwiio maintained — ^that cavalry opposed to mounted 

fight on foot, rifles or mounted infantry would certainly be able to act with 
great effect against the horses which mounted troops must 
leave under charge of horse holders when they fight dismounted. 
It must be confessed, however, that the South African war of 
1899-1902 affords little evidence in support of this theory. 
The Boers were no doubt exceptionally skilful and well-armed 
fighters. But they were mounted rifles who fought dismounted, 
and the result of months of warfare in which some of the finest 


cavalry in. the world was pitted against them, was that they. 
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irregulars as tkey were and to all intents and purposes un- 
trained in the art of war, compelled that cavalry to transform 
itself into mounted rifles. In the later stages of the war some 
crack regiments of Dragoons and Hussars and Lancers aban- 
doned the arme blanche altogether as a useless encumbrance — 
it is not suggested that such action was right, but it is neces- 
sary to record the fact. It is impossible to disregard the teach- 
ings of that war when the question of cavalry versva mounted 
rifles is considered, even if the lessons are not accepted as 
final. 

The Boers were, of course, a very different class of foe 
fcom most of the irregulars against whom civilized armies have 
to operate. Antagonists of this kind rarely possess the grit 
displayed by our opponents in South Africa, and they are not 
as a rule armed with Mausers. The old theory that cavalry 
ought to overthrow mounted infantry on anything like level 
terms, would probably be found stiU to hold good in action 
when campaigning against an enemy armed with inferior 
weapons who is mounted but' who fights on foot. The business 
of the cavalry is of course to go for their antagonists’ horses 
if it can possibly be managed, these offer a fine opportunily 
to a quick-eyed squadron leader, and if they can be captured, 
or even if they can be stampeded, the enemy is in a very 
awkward position. Supposing the circumstances to be 
favourable, it should often be possible to occupy the atten- 
tion of the hostile horsemen with dismounted fire, while a 
troop or detachment works round their flank and makes a dash 
for their horses. But antagonisfe who depend upon scrambling 
on to horses, or mules, or camels during the battle if the 
day goes against them, and who when they have mounted 
have no arms to defend themselves with, have an instinctive 
terror , of the cavalry soldier when he looks like business, 
and they are always very anxious about the safety of their 
moimts, so much so that capturing or stampeding these requires 
deft and sudden movements. 
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Althougliitis, of course, outside the scope of this work to 
treat of arms and equipment except incidentally, the desira- 
bility of cavalry being armed with lances in such warfare has 
been too frequently and too clearly demonstrated of recent 
years for the subject not to be referred to here. The lance 
has obvious objections in regular warfare, owing to its incon- 
venience when the trooper fights on foot. But in campaigns 
against savages or guerillas or against troops of very inferior 
class it is a splendid weapon. Asiatics know this well. In 
pursuit of an enemy who scatters in aU directions, who lies 
down so that only the most expert swordsman can get at him 
effectively, who becomes panic stricken in the moment of 
defeat, the lance is simply invaluable. This was well shown 
at Ulundi. After the experiences of his charges at El Teb, 
Sir H. Stewart armed his Hussars with Arab spears. At 
Kambula the mounted rifles in their pursuit armed themselves 
with Zulu assegais. Just as in small wars it is often necessary 
to resort to old shoulder-to-shoulder formations for infantry, 
so it is also necessary to give to shock action of cavalry a great 
prominence in such campaigns, and to depend largely upon the 
lance, however inconvenient it may be when the cavalry takes 
to dismounted work. 

Before dealing with the question of the dismounted 
action of cavalry and of mounted troops it is only right to 
notice that the views expressed in an earlier paragraph as to 
the desirability of cavalry acting with great boldness in warfare 
of this nature, had an opponent of undoubted authority in the 
person of General Skobelef. BQs instructions to his cavalry 
in the Turkoman campaign throughout breathed the spirit of 
caution. “ As long as the enemy’s cavalry is imshaken and is 
not in an unfavourable position, e.g., with an obstacle in rear, 
in a hollow, &c., our cavalry must not enter on a combat 
with it. Pursuit of a retreating Turkoman cavalry is useless, 
as it only breaks up the tactical formations — our one strong 
point and sheet anchor.” Such were his orders, and they 
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sound strange enough, for, in a word, General Skobelef taught 
his cavalry to he afraid of the Turkoman horse. It must, 
however, be remembered that the Russian cavalry operating 
beyond the Caspian was ill adapted for shock tactics, and that 
with mounted troops of a difierent class at his disposal the 
general might have held other views. Such a leader’s recorded 
opinions are always entitled to respectful attention even 
when not accepted as necessarily sound. 

It is necessary now to refer to what in small wars is Dismoimted 
for cavalry a secondary r61e— dismounted action. It is of 
course practically the only tactical r61e of mounted rides or 
mounted infantry. 

Should mounted troops, unsupported by infantry, come 
upon a hostile gathering on ground where charging is im- 
practicable, they have no option except to dismount and to act 
on foot. On ground where there is a good field of view there 
is no objection to cavalry doing this ; but it is most dangerous 
when there is any fear of a sudden rush of determined foemen 
directed eitiier against the demounted troopers or the horse- 
holders, and under these conditions mounted rifles always 
have an awkward task. At the action of HasMn, near Suakin, 
in 1885, some cavalry were dismounted in country partly over- 
grown with bush ; they were unexpectedly attacked in force 
by the Arabs and suSered some loss in escaping. In the case 
of cavalry it would very rarely be judicious to dismount the 
whole of the available men except the horse-holders, supposing 
the ground to be such that the enemy may manage to creep 
up close ; there ought to be a party of men on horseback ready 
to charge and to cover the mounting of the remainder should 
these or the horse-holders be rushed. 

When mounted troops are acting dismounted there isJBisttoliorse* 
always this risk that the horse-holders may be attacked if the iomm? 
enemy be enterprising. The more broken the ground the 
greater chance is there of a hostile counter-stroke of this 
nature succeeding, because it may be possible for parties of the 
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enemy to approach unperceived from different sides. In 
any case the horses are apt to get frightened in the event of 
a sudden scare and to become unmanageable. Clustered 
together as they are they present a good target and a number 
of them may be shot before the dismounted men can get back 
to them— as happened at Owikokero. It is needless to say 
that under such conditions a careful look-out must be kept* 
In the affair of Petrusvitch’s Garden,” related later on on 
p. 421, the horse-holders were seriously threatened ; and the 
following example from the operations near Inyat Kali, in 
1897, will be of interest in this connection ; — 

A determined attack had been made by the tribesmen on the camp at 
night, and as soon as day broke a squadron of cavalry started in pursuit of 
the assailants who were overtaken and charged with great effect. The 
squadron then dismounted and opened, fire, the tribesmen having got on to 
impossible ground. The enemy thereupon turned and made a bold dash for 
the led horses. One man was wounded and two horses wore killed, and the 
troopers rushed back to their horses ; but in the confusion four of these 
broke away and galloped off, and altogether six men were left dismounted. 
These six were taken up in front of other troopers, and after the squadron had 
got out of range the loose horses were ro-captured. The tribesmen, as soon 
as they saw the cavalry in the saddle again, fled to the hills. 


TMs tends to stow that in cases where the irregulars 
with whom the cavalry is dealing have a special dread of 
mounted troops, dismounted action should not be resorted to 
too readily, and that in any case a proportion' of the men 
should remaia mounted and unencumbered with led horses 
because of the moral efEeot which they ■will produce. 

Combination The art of combining mounted and dismounted work 
andiv***^ when the enemy is not very darmg is a most valuable one to 
possess on the part of a cavalry leader, especially when 
oertajii acting on the defensive. The art has been brought to great 
conditions, perfection in some of the Indian regiments. The system is 
to work in snoall groups, the men composing some groups 
being on foot, those composing others remaiomg on horse- 
back. Spread out in this fashion a comparatively small 
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force of cavalry will cover a great extent of ground. An 
unenterprising foe dare not close with, the dismounted men 
for fear of those in rear who are on the watch, ready to charge I 
and small moimted groups can generally manage to find cover 
from the not very damaging hostile fire till they are required 
to act. Of course such an arrangement is adapted only to 
somewhat broken ground where a charge on a great scale 
could not be carried out. The great principle to observe is 
that of constant co-operation between the mounted and dis- 
mounted groups. 

The most awkward part of such operations is the retire- 
ment, should this for any reason become necessary. While 
the dismounted men are getting into the saddle there is no 
fire to hold the enemy in check, and hostile parties profiting 
by the ground may push forward and bring a da ma ging 
musketry to bear alike upon the groups which are mounted 
and on those which are mounting. Those which have been 
on foot would as a rule retire first, covered by the others ; 
the withdrawal when all are mounted would be carried out 
in extended line and at a rapid pace. Should the enemy be 
very aggressive it may be necessary to threaten a charge, or 
even to deliver a charge, so as to gain time to get away. 

It may on occasion become necessary for cavalry, 
engaged in covering a considerable stretch of broken ground 
by means of the combination between mounted and dis- 
mounted tactics described above, to carry out a slow, 
deliberate retirement in face of the enemy as a part of some 
general operation. A retreat of this kind demands no little 
skill and judgment on the part of all concerned. In 
principle it should be conducted on the lines of an infantry 
withdrawal, part of the troops always covering the retire- 
ment of the remainder by fire, and the groups passing 
alternately thror^h each other’s intervals. But the enemy 
win probably be pressing on the rear, and it is always a critical 
moment when those men who are dismounted and in close 
(10830) 2 D 
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contact with, the pnisuers have to scramble into the saddle 
and ride ofi. If possible there should be always some 
mounted parties ready to charge at a moment’s notice so as 
to extricate the rearmost detachment, and to recover wounded 
men should the hostile fire take efiect. Cavalry sent out 
on foraging duty, or detailed to cover other troops engaged 
in foraging, is often called upon to work out movements of 
this character, movements which may prove very trying 
owing to the easy target which the horses offer to the enemy. 

Higgling sort of work this may seem to be, and out of 
keeping with the traditions of an arm accustomed on the 
battle-fields of last century to shine in more dazzling episodes. 
But small wars often present such peculiar conditions as 
regards the fighting methods of the foe and the broken charac- 
ter of the scene of combat, that cavalry may find no oppor- 
tunities for shock action on an extensive scale. In many 
of the minor campaigns which take place in various quarters 
of the globe, troopers who are unskiUed in these irregular 
manoeuvres do not justify their presence with the expeditionary 
force. Nor do regiments which excel in such petty warfare 
seem to lose their capadfyfor reverting in a moment to those 
time honoured manoeuvres by which bodies of horse have sO' 
often won renown in struggles of a higher class. 

In spite of the experiences iu the Mamund country to 
which special reference was made on p. 406, it will often be 
the case that, when the terrain is greatly cut up and broken, 
cavalry cannot act at all otherwise than dismounted. Charg- 
ing may be out of the question. Even operations such as 
have been sketched in the preceding paragraphs may be 
impracticable. The cavalry is then compelled to fight entirely 
on foot— it may indeed be obliged to act mainly on the 
defensive, especially should it be unsupported by infantry ; 
but even at purely dismounted work troopers can, of course, 
perform valuable services. Occasions must constantiy arise 
iu the ever changing conditions of irregular warfare where 
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cavalry, imable to act on horseback, can by its fire afford very 
appreciable assistance to hard pressed infantry especially 
that it is armed with the magazine carbine. 

As an example of this may be cited the behaviour of the small force ot 
cavalry at the a(‘tion of Umbuinedi, in Dahomey. The mounted troops were 
forming the rear of the square in which the Irench were advancing through 
the bush. The Dahomeyans, while offering a stubborn resistance in front, 
worked round the dank and on to the rear. Part of the cavalry thereupon 
dismounted and kept the enemy at bay till some infantry by means of a 
counter-attack put an end to an ‘ offensive movement which for a few 
moments gave ground for anxiety. 

Near Ben Metir in Tunis in 1885 a reconnaissance sent out came under 
a heavy lire from the Kroumirs com-ealed in the wooded ground. Nearly the 
whole of the cavalry dismounted to assist tlie French firing line, and a pro- 
longed musketry action ensued at the end of which the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 
the squadrons engaged, had nearly exhausted their ammunition. But the 
opportune arrival of infantry reinforcements enabled the French to attack 
and drive the enemy off. 

Dismounted action by a detachment of cavalry posted on Valuable 
a flank may be highly efficacious in a hot action, and this j^^IXusly 
is especially the case when the enemy collects in masses in- used against 
tent upon attacking or holding in check the main body of 
the regular troops. The smallness of the forces engaged in 
most fights of this class often admits of the detachment’s fire 
sweeping the whole front. The mobility of the cavalry and 
its independence of the other arms enables it to take up a 
satisfactory position, from which it can in security bring a 
heavy carbine fire to bear on a well defined target. At Tamai 
in 1884f, while the disordered square was gradually retiring 
before the Arab onset, a squadron of cavalry was rapidly 
brought up so as to take the enemy in flank, and it greatly 
assisted the hard pressed infantry by its fire, playing an im- 
portant part in the action without incurring any appreciable 
loss. The charge of the 21 st Lancers at Khartum did not 
completely break up the formidable body of Arabs attacked, 
so a proportion of the troopers were dismounted and com- 
pleted the job by their fire, which illustrates what'a difference 
(10830) 2 0 2 
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there is between cavalry tactics in small wars and in regular 
warfare ; cavalry can rarely charge unbroken infantry, but, 
for it to charge through a great body of infantry and then to 
finish this off with dismounted fire is an operation almost 
unheard of on the modem battle-field. 

We now have to consider dismounted work by mounted 
troops in general when there is no question of shock action or of 
alternating between fighting on foot and fighting on horseback. 

Small bodies of mounted troops acting dismounted will often 
get openings for performing most valuable service in posing as 
larger forces. Their mobility lends itself to the employment 
of this very effective ruse. The plan was, as already mentioned 
on p. 176, tried with most satisfactory results at the attack on 
Wedza’s stronghold. In the later stages of the South African 
war the Boers proved themselves adepts at this sort of bluff, 
and made full use of their mobility. It was almost impossible 
to tell whether they were in strong force or not. A few shots 
would he fired. Then, if the troops were rushed into attack, 
if often turned out that the enemy was present in considerable 
numbers. But if, on the other hand, elaborate arrangements 
were made for outflanking the enemy and time was lost, it 
generally transpired that there were only a few snipers about. 

After Sir R. Duller had withdrawn from Gubat to Abu Klea iu 1886, 
the enemy became more aggressive. One evening large hostile bodies 
occupied a hill commanding Abu Klea and inconveniently near the Veils. 
From this position the Madhists were driven in the following morning, chiefly 
owing to the action of Major Wardrop and a few troopers who, appearing 
successively at different points, made the hostile leaders 'believe that they 
were threatened by large bodies of troops from the rear. 

In campaigns against undisciplined forces opportunities 
will often occur for moimted troops to actually attack on foot. 
Occasions for such action rarely present themselves in regular 
warfare because opposed to infantry even in small bodies, 
armed with weapons of precision, the horses are likely to suffer 
very severely unless they can be satisfactorily got under 
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cover, and because in the nature of things the chances are that 
the opposing troops will be in superior force. But in small wars 
these dangers do not arise as a rule, or at least do not present 
themselves to at all the same extent, and some interesting 
examples of attacks of this nature are to be found in the records 
of these campaigns. 

Near the Shuturgurdan Pass diiring the advance to Kabul in 1879, a 
party of native cavalry coming unexpectedly on a gathering of Afghans in 
broken and hilly ground, ousted them from their position by the attack of 
a portion of their number dismounted. 

The affair of “ Petriisvitch’s Garden,” near Denghil Tepe in 1880, is an 
admirable illustration of this sort of work and of its dangers. The enclosure 
was held by the Tekkes in some force. At dawn the whole of the cavalry 
and some guns moved in this direction under General Petrusvitch in obedi- 
ence to orders to that effect. When at about ISO yards from the enclosure 
the general ordered his men to dismount and to attack, the horse-holders re- 
tiring some distance, while a mounted troop remained in. reserve. The dis- 
mounted men cleared the enemy out with the bayonet (the cavalry had 
bayonets), but General Petrusvitch was mortally wounded at their head 
and there was some confusion in consequence. The Tekkes now issued 
out round their flank and threatened the horse-holders, but a portion of 
the reserve troops dismounted and, assisted by the guns, repulsed this 
offensive movement. Very severe fighting continued about the enclosure 
for some time, but the cavalry managed to hold their own till infantry rein- 
forcements, which had been urgently asked for, hurried up and secured 
what had been won. 

Wedza’s stronghold was captured by detachments of the 7th Hussars. 
But the skilful operations previous to the final assault which have been 
already detailed on p. 176, had the effect of reducing the resistance at the 
last to a minimum. 

There is of course no reason whatever why mounted troops 
on foot should not attack if occasion for it arises, as long as the 
horses are secure ; it was constantly done during the late 
South Aincan war. The great difficulty is that, as the troopers 
advance, they get more and more separated from their mounts. 
Horse-holders are always left, but these, hampered with reins 
and so forth, have no means of properly defending their 
charges. If there be any chance of a sndden rush on the part 
of the enemy, whether mounted or on foot, it will always be 
dangerous for the troopers to go far from their horses. 
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Mounted 
rifles and 
mounted 
infantry as 
compared to 
cavalry. 


In any sort of warfare mounted rifles and mounted in- 
fantry are inferior to cavalry, provided, of course, tliat the 
cavalry has been thoroughly trained to fight on foot as well 
as to fight on horseback. But in small wars this inferiority will 
generally be especially marked, because mounted troops 
are likely to get such fine opportunities for shock action, and the 
only excuse for employing the inferior class of troops is gene- 
rally to be found in the fact that they may happen to be on the 
spot. In the British service mounted infantry is cheaper to 
m aintain in peace time than cavalry, and it is sometimes con- 
venient to keep up small forces of it on foreign stations in 
preference to breaking up regiments of cavalry. Mounted 
rifles and mounted infantry are very generally mounted on 
cobs or ponies which are preferable to horses for dismounted 
work, are more suitable in very rough country, and require 
less forage ; but there is nothing to prevent cavalry troopers 
being mounted on cobs or ponies for a special campaign. 
When it comes to charging, or to pursuing a flying enemy, 
it is, of course, better to have horses than smaller animals. 
But even when mounted on cobs or ponies, cavalry are 
necessarily more valuable than troops without lances or swords 
who are similarly mounted, because the former can fight both 
mounted and dismounted. The horse of the mounted rifleman 
or mounted infantryman is merely a means of transporting 
him rapidly from place to place with a view to his fighting 
as an infantry soldier when he gets to his destination. While 
in the saddle, he is just as useless for fighting purposes as the 
gun is when it is limbered up and in movement. 

But between the cavalry trooper proper and the mounted 
infantryman proper there are really several intermediate 
grades. The Russian dragoon is a cavaby soldier trained 
especially to fight on foot and provided with a rifle and bayonet. 
Some irregular corps raised in the colonies have had swords, 
although destined in the main for fighting dismounted. As 
already mentioned the irregular mounted troops who were 
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unsupplied with side arms at Kambula used assegais with great 
effect. During the operations in Rhodesia the mounted 
infantry on one occasion charged with fixed bayonets. The 
fact is that although the function of mounted rifles or mounted 
infantry is to fight on foot, small wars produce such strange 
situations and afford such scope for boldness and dash that it 
is well for them to be prepared to fight on horseback on occa- 
sion. Were mounted infantry ever to be employed in the heart 
of the hill country north of the Panjab they would probably 
be quite as useful on horseback as on foot without ever attempt- 
ing to charge home, simply owing to the moral effect which 
cavalry has been proved to exert among these tribesmen and 
to the recollections of what the cavalry did in the Swat valley 
in 1897. 

The instructions contained in “ Cavalry Training ” as to 

remarks on 

dismounted service are in general applicable to small wars, dismounted 
but there are certain special points to note. In operations 
of this class the mounted troops are likely to be working 
in small bodies and isolated, and they will often be in very 
bad ground. If there is a sudden rush of the enemy in great 
force the situation of the dismounted men may become very 
awkward. There is always the tendency on the part of the 
enemy to work round the flanks and to try to cut the dis- 
mounted men off from their horses, or to cut the detachment 
as a whole off from the rest of the force. Great vigilance 
is in fact required, and in terrain where there is not a clear 
view it is generally unwise to get the dismounted men far 
from their horses. It is here assumed that the mounted 
troops are only armed with the rifle or carbine, and that; they 
cannot therefore keep ready a small body to charge the 
enemy supposing the situation suddenly to become critical. 

The general rule as to reserving fire till it can tell, for 
fear of frightening the enemy prematurely and preventing 
a fight, of course holds good just as much with mounted troops 
acting dismounted, as it does with infantry. If attacking, 
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tlie great point to bear in mind sbould be that the main object 
is to inflict loss and that this can be best effected either by 
getting part of the force round the flank so as to bring fire 
to bear when the opponents take to flight, or else by bringing 
Tip the mounts as the dismounted men advance,' so that they 
can get promptly into the saddle and follow up, 

Need of dasli It cannot be too much insisted upon that for this kind of 
when on foot. must have dash while on foot as well as while 

on horseback; the Boers in this respect were nothing short of 
a revelation, they were busy with their rifles almost the 
instant they were off their horses. Half the tactical mobiHly 
possessed by mounted troops is thrown away in a fight, if 
this important principle has not been inculcated into all 
ranks, and if it has not constantly been put in practice on 
the manoeuvre ground. This, of course, applies just as much 
in the case of regular as of irregular warfare, but the 
importance of the point was especially brought to notice in 
the guerilla stages of the South African war, and it is there- 
fore only right to draw attention to it here. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
Camel corps. 

Camel corps have many of the properties of mounted in- Camel corps 
fantry. Troops on camels differ, however, from moimted 
infantry in the very important particular that they have Maatry. 
little mobility in actual action— they cannot be manoeuvred 
with the freedom of mounted troops on the battle-field. For, 
besides being slow in moving from one part of the ground to 
another relatively to other mounted troops, the difficulty 
and delay involved in mounting and dismounting prevents 
their being able to fight effectively unless they have had a 
little time to prepare for action. 

The object of camel corps is rather to enable troops to Object to 
move long distances through the theatre of war than to 
transfer them from point to point when in dose contact with distances, 
the enemy. Their mobility is strategical rather than tactical. 

The French have made satisfactory use of camel corps in 
Senegal. Abd el Kader depended very largely upon camels 
in making the rapid movements which were the feature 
of his guerilla warfare against the conquerors of Algeria. 

The Turkomans and Kirghiz have carried out very effective 
raids against the Russians and against tribes friendly to 
Russia, on camels. But in all these oases the camels have 
generally been left in some safe place before actual fighting 
took place, and in the main the camel corps, whether on the 
side of the regular army or on that of the enemy, have been 
designed with a view to strategical and not to tactical mo- 
bilily. This was well shown in the march of Sir H. Stewart’s 
force from Korti to Metemma, where the principle was to 
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Difficult 
position of 
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in action. 


form a zeriba in which the riding canaels were left with the 
baggage, and to go out and fight on foot. 

The celerity of the movements of irregular warriors has 
been commented on frequently in earlier chapters. Camels 
cannot keep up with them in pursuit and cannot evade them 
in retreat. In action against such adversaries camels are in 
fact somewhat out of place, their security is a source of 
anxiety unless they are protected by the position of other 
troops engaged. The camels will of course often be perfectly 
safe on the battle-field when the camel corps is merely part of a 
mixed force ; but the idea of a camel corps as a rule is for it 
to work more or less independently or, as has been very 
general in the Eg 3 rptian army, with the cavalry. It should 
be noted that during Sir H. Eose’s Central Indian campaign in 
1858 a small camel corps was organized and performed ex- 
cellent service in conjunction with the other troops. 


At ]^lpi this corps acted most effectively at a critical juncture. Iha 
rebels had skilfully concealed their strengtL Por a time they only pretended 
to threaten the British left, but then they suddenly developed a strong attack 
against Sir H. Rose’s right The infantry were being forced back by stress 
of numbers and even the guns were in danger, when the camel corps was 
rapidly transferred thither from another part of the field. The men dis- 
mounted, charged, and completely changed the situation, the rebels being 
in the end defeated with heavy loss. 


That camel corps are not very well adapted for working 
with, cavalry on the battle-field was shown at the battle of 
Khartum, what occurred suggests that it is not desirable to 
expose a force which possesses so little tactical mobility to 
the danger of combat with very superior bodies of fanatics 
capable of very rapid movement. 

At Khartum the camel corps, while operating on one flank with part of 
the cavalry and a battery, had to bear the brunt of a resolute advance 
of a mass of Dervishes. The slow movements of the camels placed the 
whole force in some jeopardy. Two guns were temporarily lost, many 
casualties occurred, and had it not been for the enemy coming under fire 
of the gunboats the affair might have had. a serious ending. 
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Lord Wolseley’s instructions to the camel corps in the Their 
Me Expedition of 1884-85 laid great stress on the point 
that troops so organized were helpless if attacked when on “ottated. 

T 1 • 1 1 I T How to act 

the move. It was laid down that the men were never to he if suddenly 
taken mounted over ground where there appeared to be any 
likelihood of an attack being made on them — it must be re- 
membered that, during the march across the desert, practically 
the whole force consisted of camel corps except for the small 
cavalry force which proved so valuable for scouting purposes. 

These conditions were essentially different from those of the 
Central Indian campaign, where the camel corps could rely 
upon the active support of all arms of the service. In no case 
in the campaign on the Nile in 1884-85 were the camel troops 
exposed to an attack when mounted. A sudden onslaught 
can best be met by the men dismounting and forming a 
square round the camels as far as circumstances permit, but 
the essential principle of camel corps tactics is that they 
must not be placed in such a position, because, if they are, 
there is grave risk of disaster. It should be noted that very 
small parties cannot form a square possessing any, defensive 
strength round their camels ; in the case of a small detach- 
ment being assailed the camels must be used as a parapet, 
the men inside— a plan which the Turkomans used very 
successfully on one occasion, shortly before General Lumaldn 
started for Denglil Tepe in 1879. This incident gives a 
remarkable illustration of camelry operations and deserves 
to be narrated. 

k large number of camels had been collected around Baraak near Kras- The affair of 
novodsk on the Caspian Sea for the impending expedition, and were scat- Baniak as 
tered over the plains, very insufficiently guarded by Kirghiz and a few 
irregular horsemen. There was a detachment of infantry at Bumak. operations. 

Chre merening a force of Tekkes suddenly appeared, seized a large number 
of the camels and drove them off. The garrison of Bumak promptly turned 
out to recover the spoil The enemy had, however, got a good^start, and 
the Bussiaa infantry, toiling on foot after the marauders, suffered greatly 
from thirst and soon began to tail off. The chase was becoming hopeless 
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when, with ready resource, the oiRcer in command collected some of the 
camels which were browsing in the vicinity and mounted his men on 
them, and then the pursuit was resumed and pushed with vigour. 

The troops came up with the freebooters towards evening and found them 
drawn up on a hill, and within a laager formed of the camels which they 
had captured. Made to lie down in the form of an oval, the camels provided 
an effective rampart behind which the enemy was in comparative security. 
This improvised fortress the weary Russians were obliged to attack, and the 
assault on it completely failed. During the night reinforcements arrived 
from Krasnovodsk, but when day broke it was found that the Turkomans 
had, under cover of darkness, withdrawn with most of their booty and 
had disappeared. 

This little affair is of singular interest in connection with the question of 
camel corps. One side foimed itself into a camel corps on the spur of the 
moment for a rapid march. The other made a zeriba of camels and stood 
^n assault in it. 

Camel corps Camels are only snitable in certain theatres of war and 
in^rtain therefore the question of camel corps does not often arise, 
^^atres of Their extraordinary capacity for dispensing with water 
enables them to be used when horses would break down 
aJtogether, and there is no other method of pushing troops 
unaccompanied by transport rapidly across long stretches of 
desert. Camels moreover thrive on scrub and bushes which 
other animals will not eat. But on the other hand they cannot 
travel over rough country on account of their feet, and they 
are quite helpless on slippery ground. Camel corps are in 
fact of use only xinder given conditions. The small camel 
corps which exists as part of the Egyptian army, and which 
played an effective part in most of the engagements fought 
by the Khedive’s troops against the followers of the Khalifa, 
series as a model for such forces. 
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Abtilleey tactics. 

In an earlier chapter it was pointed out how, what is known Artillery 
as artillery preparation, is often entirely out of place in such 
battles as occur in small wars, but that this depends very 
much upon the circumstances of the particular case. If the 
enemy be strong or be posted in a formidable position it may 
be desirable for the guns to make an impression before the 
infantry can safely attack. In almost all actions which occur 
in warfare of this nature the principle of pushing the guns well 
to the front, however, holds good, even if they do not neces- 
sarily at once come into action. Whether it be in the pre- 
liminary phases of the fight, or during the period when the 
attack is being fully developed, or at the crisis of the battle, 
artillery can be and should be as a general rule handled with 
a boldness not always pennissible in combats between regular 
armies. Artillery preparation presents in fact somewhat 
different characteristics from the prolonged concentrated fire 
of masses of guns which used to be understood by that expres- 
sion in military phraseology. 

The moral effect of artillery is very great against irregu- 
lar enemies. The high esteem in which Asiatics hold guns 
was referred to in Chapter XII, and if the adversary be so 
posted or be of such strength as to demand respect, the utili- 
zation of this moral effect may be very desirable. But 
material effect is still more desirable, and if the enemy 
does not happen to be formidable it is essential that, if the 
guns are to be used at all, they shall inflict loss. 

Bearing this in mind it may be taken as a broad principle auns to pmh 
governing artillery tactics in campaigns against irregular 
warriors, that throughout an engagement guns should be used 
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at as close quarters as possible, so that their full value ma^ 
be got out of them and so that they can push up into the 
enemy’s position and bring shell fire to bear as soon as this 
has been evacuated. Of course close range is not always the 
most effective range — in hill warfare plunging fire will fre- 
quently be more destructive ; but where casualties in the 
hostile ranks will be increased by pushing the artillery well up 
to the front, forward tactics will almost always be expedient. 
The enemy’s fire in such warfare is rarely really dangerous, 
even at comparatively speaking close quarters. Exceptions 
to this of course occur, as in the case of the Boers. In Tirah 
the Afridi fire was often fairly effective as long as the enemy 
could fire from points of temporary security. But in the 
majority of cases guns have not very much to fear from 
the firearms of the adversary in small wars, and they can there- 
fore be manoeuvred with a, boldness which in regular warfare 
would only be justified on very special occasions and to achieve 
very special objects. In the normal conditions which prevail 
in struggles against uncivilized foes or guerillas, the guns can 
safely advance to ranges at which they would inevitably be 
silenced by regular infantry unless this had been previously 
shaken by artillery preparation or by other means. Of course 
difficulties of terrain often greatly limit the choice of positions ; 
but except for this and for the fact that artillery when in 
motion is out of action, it might almost be laid down as a broad 
rule that the proper place for the guns is little in rear of the 
infantry firing line, whenever plunging fire is not required. 
The nearer they get to their work the better. If they are 
required to prepare the way for the infantry they should, as 
far as circumstances permit, be in action at the point where the 
infantry has come to a standstill, and this is the principle 
upon which, when the regular forces are acting on the offensive, 
the artillery usually does act if in efficient hands. 

The Indian Mutiny affords some notable instances of these forward 
artillery tactics. Out of numerous striking examples may be quoted the 
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cases of the Sekuiiderbagh and Shah Nujeef at Lucknow. Before the 
infantry could attack the Sekunderbagh, the guns were dragged up to within 
100 yards of its loop-holed walls, and they had to be fought for some time in 
the open at this close range before the breaches were practicable and before 
tlie infantry could get at the rebels. After the Sekunderbagh had been 
stormed, it became necessary to capture the equally formidable Shah Nujeef. 
The guns of the Naval Brigade were dragged up by the sailors and 93rd to 
within 20 yards of the massive walls of the building. “ Captain Peel,” as Sir 
C. Campbell wrote in his despatch, “ behaved very much as if he had been 
laying the Shannon alongside the enemy’s frigate.” The mosque long re- 
sisted all ejfforts of the assailants, and it was night before it was in British 
hands ; early next morning, however, signals and the bugle call from the 
roof of the great edifice told the expectant garrison of the Residency lines 
that all was going well and that their weary vigil was to be exchanged for 
action. The bringing of the guns up to the very walls of the Sekunderbagh 
and the Shah Nujeef is a splendid example of forward artillery tactics. 

At Amoaful the guns had to be pushed up into the fixing line in the 
bush to break down the enemy’s resistance on several occasions, and they 
caused great slaughter among the Ashantis at tliis very close range. At 
Ordahsu one gun with the infantry, advancing a short distance at a time, 
gradually worked right up to the village. It was very nearly silenced, 
it is true ; but it did its work. 

At the attack upon Konoma in the Naga hills in 1880, after the capture 
by storm of the first hostile work, the two guns with the force moved into 
it and opened fire from it upon another fort only 50 yards off, breaching 
it. Three assaults on this failed. The retreat of the storming party 
after the last failure was effectually covered by the guns, which fired over 
the stormors’ heads as they lay down. Their fire promptly cleared the walls, 
which had been reoccupied by the Nagas w'hon the guus were masked by the 
infantry. 

A French column which was moving to the relief of Tuyen-Kwang in 
Tonkin in 1885 made an attack upon the Chinese works at Hoa Moe. The 
defenders fought with great determination, and one of the redoubts held 
out after the others were captured. Two mountain guns were promptly 
brought up within 50 yards to batter down the parapet of this, and they 
very soon effected their object. 

These episodes have been cited as good illustratioiis of 
the principle of pushing artilleiy to the front in this sort of 
warfare. Bold initiative and seizure of every opportunity of 
getting to dose quarters with the enemy, are the surest means 
of making the guns tell. The enemy generally does not imder- 
stand daring and resolute tactics whether on the part of in- 
fantry, of cavalry, or of artillery, and they demoralise him. 
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Battles may be won by long range bombardments in the sense 
that tbe adversary quits bis position, but they are not so won 
in tbe sense that tbe adversary is omsbed, cowed, and con- 
vinced that unless be lays down his arms be will be utterly 
destroyed. Owing to tbe configuration of tbe ground or to 
some special reason, it may sometimes be necessary that tbe 
guns should open fire at ranges of 2,600 and even 3,000 yards. 
But such procedure must be looked upon as exceptional and 
one only to be adopted under unusual circumstances. 

It must be remembered that in these campaigns tbe guns 
if they push well to tbe front, rarely run any risk of being 
actually silenced. Experience proves that there is little chance 
of tbe casualties among tbe gun detachments being so heavy 
as to put tbe pieces out of action. Tbe chief danger that they 
incut is that of falling into an ambush or of being rushed on 
ground where they cannot act efiectively ; for protection 
against this they look to tbe infantry with which they are 
working. Artillery has no more title to immunity from losses 
than have cavalry or infantry, and it cannot be used too boldly 
as long as it is supported by other troops, a principle which 
happily is very generally recognized m the British service. 
To show, however, that difference of opinion on this point 
exists among military men, the action of Sahamafi in the 
French campaign against the Malagasys in 1886 may be cited. 
In this afiair a battery of artillery was pushed up to within 550 
yards of a palisaded earthwork. It suffered considerable 
losses, for which the admiral in command of the attack was 
somewhat harshly criticised. In the end the hostile position 
proved too strong to be stormed and the French force was 
withdrawn. The incident is mentioned as showing that a 
tendency exists to blame the exposure of guns, even when the 
issue of a fight is more than doubtful. In such theatres of 
operations as small wars usually take place in, guns are some- 
what of an encumbrance to a force except on the battle-field, 
therefore when they get a chance of striking hard even serious 
losses must be accepted as the fortune of war. 
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Althougli the importance of massing arlallery in action Massing of 
is not now considered so great as it was a few years ago, the genera^^ 
principle of concentration of fire is still under most conditions unaeeeasa,rj. 
an axiom of modem tactics, and it is, to a certain extent, the 
basis of the normal action of the arm on the battle-field. 

In small wars this massing of guns will seldom be applicable. 

Large numbers of guns are unusual in the combats which 
occur. The very fact that artillery preparation at long range 
should be the exception and not the rule, militates against 
the concentration of the artillery at any particular point of 
the battle-field, inasmuch as the space is sure to be limited 
when the guns are drawn up at short ranges. But, on the other 
hand, concentration of fire may be very desirable, even if that 
concentration be carried out by isolated sections or guns. 

If there is any point where the enemy is offering a sturdy 
resistance or which will clearly be difficult to carry by storm, 
a convergent artillery fire may have a very decisive effect. 

Supposing the enemy to have guns, it may sometimes be 
desirable to crush these as a preliminary, and a concentrated 
shell fire will soon achieve this object. At the Atbara the 
hostile guns were completely silenced before the assault, the 
Dervish gunners being found dead round their pieces. The 
Chinese guns in Tonkin were often treated in this fashion, 
although their fire generally seems to have been meffective. 

But in dealing with hostile artillery it must never be forgotten 
that the end to be kept in view is its capture, and that, although 
a heavy fixe of shells will almost certainly silenoe it, the 
result may be that the enemy finding it overmatched will 
manage to withdraw it. 

The primary duty of artillery in warfare of this nature is Questiou of 
to ensure that it is at hand at the critical moment and well gws^a^k. 
to the front. Difficulties of terrain in some cases, and the 
fact that the guns are so often portable guns and not guns 
moved by horse traction in others, render very rapid move- 
ments hnposaible at times. Still the artillery should generally 
(10830) 2 E 
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be able to move as fast as tbe infantry. If tbe guns are kept 
concentrated at one spot, none of them may be able to get 
to tbe point where they are really wanted at tbe proper moment, 
and for this reason it will generally be best to keep them to a 
certain extent dispersed. In regular warfare this would be 
quite wrong, tbe breaking up of batteries being rightly held 
to be imsound, under ordinary conditions, on tbe modem 
battle-field. But in combats against adversaries whose gun 
fire and musketry are not much to be feared, tbe necessity 
for keeping tbe battery intact as a fighting unit is not so great. 
The ancepted system of fire discipline makes it desirable 
that the battery should not be split up if it can be avoided, 
but this system is des^ned to meet conditions which seldom 
present themselves in small wars. Speaking generally 
there is not the same necessity for rapid ranging when coming 
into action against irregular warriors, as there is when the 
battery has to be prepared for accurate and perhaps con- 
centrated hostile fire the moment that it shorn itself. 

Of course if the battery can be kept intact, so much the 
better — should there be several batteries on the battle-field 
the requidte dispersion will rarely necessitate half batteries 
or sections working independently, or lead to the tactical 
unit being broken up. But as a rule the available guns are 
not numerous. It is when the force is accompanied by only 
one or at most two batteries that the necessity arises for 
detaching groups of two and three guns to various parts 
of the field, even at the cost of loss of accuracy and rapidity 
of fire. On very open ground where field or horse artillery 
can move about rapidly, there is little chance of the infantry 
at any point being unable to get guns to help them on emer- 
gency, or of shell fire failing at some moment when the 
enemy offers a good target. But on broken ground, or when 
only portable guns are availahle, there must be no question of 
gun fire failing wherever it may suddenly be required. On this 
account the splitting up of batteries into sections may be not 
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only judicious but may be absolutely indispensable. Ex- 
perienced mountain artillery officers in India are perfectly 
well aware of this, and they deprecate thie tendency on the 
part of commanders to stick to text book theory when dealing 
with conditions to which the theory does not apply. 

Plenty of examples have of course occurred in small 
wars where the massing of several batteries for purposes of 
concentrated fire has been most effective. At the attack on 
the Sempagha Pass leading into Tirah the two brigade divi- 
sions of mountain artillery were for a considerable time kept 
intact, and their fire was most efiective in clearing the suc- 
cessive lines of sangars. At the battle of the Atbara— one 
of those cases, so rare in warfare of this nature, where 
a regular artillery preparation was necessary— the guns 
poured a concentrated fire upon the Dervish zeriba, doing 
great damage to the defences and to the. hostile personnel. At 
Tel-el-Kebir the British guns were massed in the original 
order of attack in the centre, acting as a pivot on which the 
infantry divisions on either flank might rely in case of 
reverse ; but concentration gave way to dispersion on that 
occadon, as soon as the infantry poured into the Egyptian 
lines ; there was no massing of fire. 

The principle of dispersion of guns applies just the same Dispersiou < 
on the defensive as it does in attack. From the point of view 
of the other arms there is rarely any justification for coEecting 
the guns at any particular spot, even admitting that fire 
discipline suffers if batteries are split up. The main object 
to keep in view is that there should be one or two guns ready 
to meet the enemy wherever he may endeavour to push his 
attack home. The tendency of irregular warriors when 
acting on the offensive being generally to envelope their 
antagonist, a dispersion of the artillery becomes almost in- 
evitable. The position of guns in squares has already been 
lefexxed to in the chapter dealing especially with that forma- 
tion, and it has been shown that in practice they have often 
(10830) 2 B 2 
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been put singly at tbe comers, altbough there are objections 
to this plan. In laagers and zeribas it is of course necessary 
to disperse the guns so as to ensure artillery fire in all directions. 
Defensive actions are so often fought by regular troops in 
broken or bush grown terrain in this kind of warfare, and the 
field of fire is so frequently restricted, that the splitting up 
of batteries can seldom be avoided. 


Ifthe*** 8™® The efiect created by artillery is tremendous when troops 
defensive are called upon to receive the attack of warriors like Sudanese, 
fSkal Zulus, or ghazis who approach in masses, provided 

rushes. always that there be a satisfactory field of fire. Of this 
the first phase of the battle of Khartum afforded signal proof, 
disastrous havoc being caused in the Dervish ranks long 
before they came within effective range even of the magazine 
rifles. It is very seldom the case that as long as they are in 
groups, guns cannot defend their own front unless the field of 
fire is very restricted. During the determined Afghan attack 
at Ahmed Khel the efforts of the swordsmen to rush the guns 
only led to their being mowed down pitilessly at the moat 
effective range. At Tamai a battery was in the open between 
the two squares at the critical juncture, but it beat off the 
Arab rush against it and stood its ground. On the other 
hand, a single gun, or even a section, may be unable to defend 
its own front if unsupported by rifle fire. 

When a force is acting on the defensive, the support of 
artillery is invaluable to the other arms at a critical moment— 
for instance when the infantry are in dififlculties owing to a 
sudden hostile attack. On such occasions the moral effect of 


the shells bursting and of the noise of the discharges, may 
create an influence out of ail proportion to the actual number 
of the enemy strack down. Thus after General Lomakin’s 
unsuccessful attempt to storm Denghil Tepe, the guns 
effectually checked the Turkomans who were pursuing the 
shattered assaulting columns as they withdrew in disorder. 
What the artillery has most to fear at such times is that its 
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o\m flank may be turned ; at Maiwand two borse artillery 
guns were lost owing to tbe infantry on their flanks being 
rolled up by the ghazi rush. As long as the flanks are secure 
the front should be secure if the guns are not in a hopelessly 
unfavourable position. It should be noted, however, that 
this does not altogether hold good at night, when it may be 
desirable to post infantry groups in the intervals between the 
guns. 

In the defence of isolated posts guns are of course in- 
valuable. General Skobelef in for ming the advanced depdts 
on the line his troops were to follow towards Denghil Tepe, 
told off several gims to each, the infantry garrisons being 
very small. During the defence of the improvised fort at 
Potchefstrom in 1881, the guns did much to keep the Boer 
at a respectful distance, and many dmilar cases could be 
quoted. In such fortified positions artillery can very largely 
take the place of infantry ; and as only the guns themselves, 
with their detachments and ammunition are required, per- 
manent arrangements for their transport can often be dis- 
pensed with. 

Although the question of artillery material and organiza- Oomparative 
tion is really outside the scope of this work, there are certain of ^^**°®** 
points affecting this subject which arise in small wars and 
which deserve a passing notice. The first of these is that in 
Asiatic warfare mud villages have been found by experience 
to resist shell fire very effectually. The walls do not splinter, 
and the tiny rooms which are the leading characteristics of the 
dwellings, absorb the explosion of the projectile and cramp its 
effect. This is an important fact to bear in mind, because a 
heavy bombardment prior to an attack on such a village may 
not have demoralized its defenders as much as the noise and 
expenditure of ammunition would have seemed to imply. 

This clearly points to either guns or howitzers of large calibre, 
firing heavy shells with large burating charges, being best 
suited for such work ; but the exigencies of this class of 
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vrarfare in otker respects generally forbid the use of such 
ordnance. 

The unsatisfarCtory efiects obtained from artillery against 
mud villages suggests the use of shells with high explosives, 
and it will probably be found that these will give good results 
if they can be adapted to the class of gun suited to such cam- 
paigns. The melinite shells used by the French against the 
Hovas demoralized them and gave every satisfaction during the 
campaign ; but as in that conflict the enemy was always ready 
for flight on the first possible excuse, it would not be wise to 
attach too much importance to experiences gained in operations 
so very one sided. The high explosive shells used by the 
howitzer battery in the bombardment of Omdurman caused 
rare havoc in the mekopolis of Mahdism ; but ordnance of 
tins ponderous kind is not well adapted to conditions of ir- 
regular warfare. It remains to be seen what effect this nature 
of projectile, when fixed from field and moimtain guns, will 
have upon bill-men sheltered in sangars or ensconced among 
crags on mountain crests. 

» Owing to dif&oulties of terrain, it is almost invariably the 
case that lightness of artillery material is imperative. It is 
becoming more and more recognized that in the majority of 
cases draught artillery is out of place. On the plains of 
India or of the Pehio basin, on the steppe land by tire Sir 
Daria or along the foot of the Kopet Dagh in the land of the 
Tekkes, on the rolling downs of Zululand, and in many parts 
Morocco and Algeria, horse and field artillery can 
manoeuvre as freely as in Belgium or Lorraine. But in most 
theaties of small wars it cannot act. On the sands of Egypt 
in 1882, mountain guns were found to possess mobility fully 
equal to that of field artillery. In Tonkin draught artillery 
was constantiy found to be a .great encumbrance. Sir F. 
Roberts, on bis march from Kabul to Ehndahar, took only 
mountain guns. In Madagascar, Dahomey, Tirah, and most 
tiieatces of recent operations portable artillery alone could 
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satisfactorily be used. An army wMcb, owing to national 
conditions, is liable to be called upon at almost any moment 
to take part in irregular warfare, and wMcb does not comprise 
in its normal peace organisation a proportion of mountain 
batteries ready at short notice for the field, lacks an important 
item in that aggr^ate of services wMck constitute a force 
genuinely adapted for conducting a campaign against savages, 
or MU men, or guerUlas operating in broken ground. It must 
be remembered that the guns of portable aftiUery can never 
be very powerful— their lightness renders it impossible; 
but they can go where the infantry can go, and that is, as a 
general rule, the cMef aim of this arm in irregular warfare. 

Inasmuch as the leading principle governing artiUery Question of 
tactics in these campaigns is for the guns to push up to close 
range, and as, when regular troops have stood on the defensive 
' in Morocco and Algeria, in the Sudan, in China, in Afghanistan 
and elsewhere, experience has proved that the guns must be 
prepared to cheek attacks at very close quartern, a supply of 
case shot used generally to be very desirable before tiie 
introduction of quick-firers; with the modern gun, however, 
it is doubtful if any need remains for includmg them 
in a battery’s equipment. It is remarkable what 
very frequent examples have occurred in small wars 
of late years of the use of this form of projectile. 

The three batteries supporting Colonel Macdonald’s bri^de 
when it was attacked at the battie of Khartum, fired an 
immense number of rounds— one battery used up sixty-nine 
during the day. Case shot is hdd to be quite out of date 
in regular warfare ; the tactics of the present day demand that 
artiUery shall work at what would half a century ago have been 
considered an absurd range. But in small wars guns, whether 
in attack or defence, will always be liable to find themselves in 
action at short and even at close range, and they should be 
aqiiipped accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Machine gtjns. 

Uneeiteinty The place of macHne guns in tactics is now fairly well 
employ established. In the British service, at least, they are regarded 
them. as an adjunct of infantry and of cavalry. It is generallyrecog- 
nized that the plan of forming them into batteries m charge of 
artillery personnel is a mistake for regular warfeire, and the 
same thing really holds good in small wars. 

Their It is indeed only comparatively recently that machine 

proved a success in any kind of warfare. The 
recently. older forms, approximating to the mitrailleuse upon which 
the Prench in 1870 placed so mistaken a value, are not suitable 
as a rule. In the terrain usually met with the weapon, unless 
light and portable, is quite out of place. Moreover, till 
within the last few years, no dependence could be placed 
on machine guns at a critical moment. They jammed at 
Ulundi, they jammed at Dogali, they jammed at Abu Klea 
and Tofrek, in some cases with most unfortunate results. A 
weapon which fails just when it is most wanted is a distinct 
danger. It may do good work when aU goes smoothly, 
winning thereby a confidence to which it is not entitled and 
causing it to be depended on to secure a vital point of which 
it is incapable ; but if it proves a broken reed in some moment 
of supreme crisis later on, its presence with the force may have 
done incalculable harm. 

On the other hand Maxims, which can be eatily handled and 
moved, have done excellent service m East Africa, in Matabili- 
land, and in the campaigns on the North West frontier of India. 
There can be no doubt that macMne guns of an easily portable 
and thoroughly trustworthy class may be most valuable in 
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small ■wars, and tiey -vrill probably be freely used in sucb 
operations in future, especially when the enemy is inclined to 
attack in mass. In bill warfare these weapons scarcely get 
a proper chance, as they are not very well suited for picking 
off individuals, and as it is dangero'os to thrust them too far to 
the front with the small parties which are so much used in 
operations of this class. In bush warfare also the want of a 
fair target is unfavourable to them, and when the shooting is 
at short range the personnel is likely to be put hors de omhat, 
as it offers such a good target — ^this happened at O'wikokero. 

An open field of fire, and a well defined object to aim at, are 
almost more necessary to machiue guns than to artillery. 

During General Hunter's recozmaissance of the Atbara zeriba four days 
before the attack on it was delivered, the enemy’s horsemen moved out in 
great strength and endeavoured to surround the force. The fire of the 
four machine guns, however, proved extraordinarily effective, and kept the 
foe from charging home. They fired 4,000 rounds. 

On the defensive, machine guns can hardly fail to be Their ralue 
•valuable. In laagers, zeribas, and detached posts of all kinds ^gfendve. 
they are always likely to be of service, and they may to a 
certain extent take the place of guns for such work. During 
the operations iu Ehodesia iu 1896 they were found very useful 
as a protection to the small laagers left behind by the columns 
when they moved out for a fight. Two of them did tre- 
mendous execution in Chakdara Fort during the siege of that 
post in 1897. It is interesting to note that at the fight on 
the Shangani river in Matabihland after the attempt to capture 
the King had failed, the troops, although they were in a bad 
position, could not move to a better one for a while, simply 
because the machine guns would have been thro'wn out of 
action during the change of position. Against rushes of Zulus* 
ghazis, or other fanatics the effect of such weapons is tre- 
mendous as long as their fibce is well maintained. In the ex- 
citement of the moment tiie best infantry may fire unsteadily ; 
but machine guns can he absolutely trusted to commit de- 
structive havoc iu the hostile throng pto'vided that their 
mechanism does not go out of order. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

The service of SEOURiry. 

In warfare against irregular forces the service of security is a 
subject of paramount importance. Owing to the lines on 
which such foes conduct their operations, it follows almost 
as a matter of course that the safeguarding of the troops 
from the surprises and ambuscades to which they are so 
greatly exposed, whether they be on the move or at rest, is a 
matter to which exceptional care and attention must be de- 
voted. The theatre of war is often Ettle known, its broken 
intersected character usually favours the hostile plan of 
causing petty annoyance to the troops, information is un- 
trustworthy, and in consequence the regular soldiers must 
ever be on the alert and must constantly be prepared for 
the unerpected. At the halt an effective system of outposts 
is essential. On the move precautions must be taken lest the 
troops fall into some snare or be thrown into confusion by 
the sudden attack of an enemy who disappears as soon as they 
recover from their surprise. All this forms a very important 
branch of nulitary art in operations of this class. 

The service of security always divides itself into two 
great branches. When the force is halted, outpsts have 
to be arranged for. When it is on the march the protection 
of the column must be assured by means of mobile detach- 
ments— patrols, advanced and rear guards, and so forth. 
And the former beiug upon the whole the more important 
and the more dlfhcult to arrange, will be treated of first. 

The first pint to refer to in consideriag the question of 
outposts is the hour at which irregular warriors like to make 
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their attacks. It is somewhat singular that, as experience enemy is most 
proves, foemen of this class generally have a marked dis- trouble, 
inclination for night attacks. Some observations will be in- 
cluded in Chapter XXVII on the best methods of repelling 
nocturnal assaults when they are attempted, but it may be 
taken as a general feature of small wars that the enemy is 
much less disposed to undertake such enterprises than might 
be supposed from the conditions of the case. Operations in 
the dark would seem naturally to favour forces which so rarely 
possess an armament comparable to that with which the 
regular troops are supplied. By night arms of precision lose 
much of their value, and there is therefore often a chance for 
irregular warriors with their swords and spears to rush in to 
close quarters and in the md6e to gain the upper hand by 
force of numbers. History nevertheless shows that the 
opponents with whom the trained and disciplined soldier has 
to deal in small wars rarely display much keenness for such 
undertakings. 


Examining the records of the numerous campaigns of night 
the last few decades it is surpiMng how seldom regular night uansual. 
attacks have been attempted by the enemy. In the Persian 
campaign of 1857, a resolute attack was made upon Sir J. 

Outram’s force the night before the action at Khushab. A 
desperate onslaught was made by the tribesmen one night 
on the celebrated Crag Picquet in the Ambela campaign. 

A few cases occurred in Algeria and Tunis. The Red Indians 
made some effective night attacks on the United States troops. 

The Maoris made one on Sentry Hill ; and during the opera- 
tions against the Mohmunds and Swatis in 1897 the tribesmen 
showed a disposition to undertake nocturnal attacks upon 
the British forts and camps which is rarely evinced by the 
Pathans in hiU warfare— it is noticeable that this should 
have occurred in territory adjacent to Ambela. In the early 
days of the Tonkin war, when the Black Blags were still to 
the fore, these made some desperate night attacks upon the 
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^French. During Gteneral Skobelefs siege of DenghU. Tepe 
tlie Tekkes made some most determined sorties under cover of 
darkness against the Bussian trendies. The remarkable night 
attacks of the Boers upon British camps and columns in 
1901-02, to which especial reference will be made further on, 
are fresh in the memory of us all. But these cases are the 
exceptions, and it is a noteworthy fact that, except in the case 
of the Boer operations, there is scarcely an example to be found 
of such an enterprise on the part of the enemy succeeding. 
Not many instances can indeed be quoted of such night attacks 
even causing serious danger. 

The Kaffir wars, the Bussian campaigns in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, the Indian Mutiny and the Chinese war 
furnish scarcely a single illustration. There were no cases in 
the Spanish war of 1859 against Morocco. Ashanti, Dahomey, 
and Achin afEord no instances, and Burma scarcely any. In 
the last Afghan war the enemy attempted only two night 
attacks, each of them on isolated posts — ^Fort Battye and 
Dubrai ; they succeeded in the latter, but these were very 
minor episodes of the campaign ; in 1841, on the other hand, 
a determined night attack was made on one of the gates of 
Kandahar. The Mahdists made no such attempts in the 
Sudan, although the Khalifa appears to have contemplated 
attacking Sir H. Kitchener under cover of the darkness, as 
already related on p. 66. In the Zulu war the onslaught 
upon the little garrison of Eorke’s Drift was carried on for 
many hours into the night, but the fight had been initiated in 
the afternoon, and except on this one occasion the Zulus 
made no night attacks in force. 

This disiaclination of the enemy for assaults in the dark 
is merely pomted out here as a fact proved by experience. 
It is not, of course, suggested that because of it precautions 
should be relaxed at night — quite sufficient instances of 
nocturnal enterprises by irregular warriors have occurred to 
tender any want of vigilance inexcusable. It must be 
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understood moreover that it is only actual night attacks which 
are unusual, not attacks at dawn. Attacks at daybreak are 
of very frequent occurrence in these campaigns. 

It should be noted that the small size of the force as a whole, (^mpara- 
or of its various detachments and columns supposing it to be fwe 
broken up into fractions, greatly assists the enemy in making Mp® 
his preparations for a night attack. In regular warfare one 
side can generally only approach the other at night along its 
front, or to a certain extent on its flanks. But in small wars 
the camp or bivouac of the troops seldom occupies a large 
space and it can be approached from all sides. The conse- 
quence of this is that a very effective reconaissance can be made 
by the enemy in the early hours of the night, aided by the 
lights of the fires and by the noise of the men and animals. 

Weak points can be thus detected, the vigilance being exer- 
cised by the outposts can be gauged, and plans can be perfected 
for taking advantage of any favouring circumstances. 

This was well illustrated in the closing guerilla stages of the 
late South African war. Isolated columns roamed about a 
theatre of wax which generally presented few intricate topo- 
graphical features. After being on the move all day they 
would often only reach the bivouac towards evening, or some- 
times not till after dark. Then, having come to a halt, the 
force would gather itself into a comparatively speaking re- 
stricted space and would start the necessary cooHng and 
camp duties. A dull roar audible afar off in the stillness 
denoted its presence. Its position was clearly defined and 
unmistakeable, and its limits and any defences hastily con- 
structed were easily detected in the bright starlight of a sub- 
tropical climate. 

The Boers turned this situation fuHy to account, and it is The Boer 
a remarkable fact that those admirably executed night attacks attack*, 
of thdrs were only initiated when the campaign had ceased to 
possess any resemblance to regular warfare. Their succera in 
some of thedr bold undertakings was little short of astonishing. 
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frequent. 


But, while giving them all credit for the skill with which 
the operations were conducted, and for the dash, resource and 
foresight with which they were carried out, it must be pointed 
out that their success was almost invariably the consequence 
of inefficiency in the service of security on our side. Sometimes 
the most ordinary precautions were neglected.- Some- 
times the outposts generally, or individuals forming part of 
them, failed to exercise vigilanoe which the conditions of the 
case imperatively demanded. The troops consisted largely 
of detachments and bodies of men untrained to war and forti- 
fied with only a vague knowledge of the responsibilities which 
it imposes alike on thecommander and on the private. Circum- 
stances undoubtedly favoured the Boers; but the art of war 
consists in the main of taiing advantage of circumstances, 
and by the way in which the Boers did this and seized their 
opportunities, they afforded illustrations of the manner in 
which night attacks should be carried out and of how they 
should be provided against, for which few campaigns, regular 
or irregular, afford any parallel. 

Whatever may be the case as regards night attacks, it may 
be accepted as a broad rule that early morning is a specially 
favourite hour for savages, Asiatics, and irregular opponents 
of that class in general, to deliver their assault upon regular 
koops. The reason for this seems to be that, even when such 
warriors have a perhaps, superstitious dread, of fighting 
actually in the dark, they are able to creep up mute and un- 
observed so as to get close to the outposts. . They can gather 
close to the camp ready to rush forward on the given signal 
at the first signs of break of day ; they hope — ^there is rarely 
any justification for the hope— -to find the regular forces at 
that time asleep and unprepared. Antagonists of a higher 
type again such as insurgents in civilized countries, prefer 
attackmg at dawn to attacking actually at night, because 
it is easier to cany out the operation when there is some 
littie light. They fully realise the advantage of getting to 
fairly close quarters under cover of the night. 
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Many examples of such early morning attacks could be 
given — ^they are so frequent indeed that in most small jvars 
the regular troops stand to their arms shortly before dawn as 
a matter of course. A. few days after the disembarkation of 
the French expeditionary force in Algeria, in 1830, the forces 
of the Dey made a most determined attack upon the invaders’ 
camps at daybreak. The first attack upon the Crag Picquet 
in the Ambela campaign was made at dawn, the important 
point being temporarily captured by the enemy; it was 
retaken shortly afterwards. After the capture of Khiva 
in 1874 by the Eussians, the Turkomans, during some opera- 
tions to the south, delivered a desperate assault on the Eussian 
camp just before daybreak, the footmen were brought up 
almost to the bayonets seated behind the mounted men and 
the enemy was only driven off after a severe conflict. The 
Zulus attacked early in the morning, although by daylight, 
at Ginghilhovo ; they also surprised a detachment on the 
Intombi river at dawn and nearly destroyed it. On the other 
hand, it is very noteworthy that the mutineers at Delhi 
made only one of their many attacks on the ridge at dawn ; 
they knew that they would find the British force ready for 
them at that hour, so many of their leaders being perfectly 
well acquainted with the routine of regular troops on active 
service. The abortive attempt to break into the Sherpmr 
cantonment at Kabul after the British force had been blockaded 
there for some days in 1879, was made at daybreak. The 
Dahomeyans twice made attacks upon the French at this 
hour, at Kotonou in 1891 and at Dogba in 1892 when General 
Dodds first advanced. In 1882 the Eg 3 rptilan army advanced 
in force to atteck the British position near BZassassin early in 
the morning. Sir H. Stewart’s force advancing from Abu Klea 
to the Nile was not molested during its n%ht march, but 
immediately after daybreak the enemy began to gather and 
fighting commenced. The Matabili attacked the British 
laager <m the Shangani river in the grey of the morning. 
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Tke Hovas attempted a daybreak surprise at Tsaratsora on 
the French advanced troops in 1895 — it was almost the only 
occasion on which they showed any enterprise or on which 
their leaders showed the slightest military skill during the 
campaign. Dawn is in fact the time at which a hostile 
assault is especiafly to be anticipated in these wars, and 
preparations should be made accordingly. Even if the whole 
force does not stand to arms the whole of the outposts should 
do so if there is the slightest reason to suppose that any hostile 
forces are in the vidnity. 

Although night attacks are unusual, marauders and small 
hostile parties are fond of causing annoyance, and their 
methods call for vigilance on the part of the outposts. In most 
small wars these irritating acts on the part of the enemy 
cause a great deal of inconvenience and frequently give rise 
to scares and confusion. Sniping has of late years become 
a very serious matter in Indian warfare, causing appreciable 
losses owing to so many of the tribesmen being armed with 
efficient rifles. These enterprises on the part of individuals 
are no menace to the force as a whole, but they are very 
harassing to the troops and they interfere with the repose 
which is necessary to keep the men in good condition for the 
fatigues of active service. There is no certain means of pre- 
venting them, no assured specific against the evil ; but much 
can be done by vigilant sentries who keep cool and use their 
rifles with eflect, and small ambuscades have proved at times 
a sovereign remedy. This question is referred to again later on. 

The general idea with which outposts are pushed forvrard 
to protect an army is the same in every class of warfare. A 
fraction of the force is detailed to act as a screen to the bulk 
of the force, enabling this to rest and to temporarily abandon 
fighting formation even when in proaimity to the enemy. 
The detachments forming the outposts are so arranged and 
are of such strengths as to be able to ofEer sufficient resistance 
to a hostile attack, should one be attempted, for the whole 
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of tlie force to get under arms and play its part. TJie detach- 
ments on outpost duty remain on the alert and more or less 
ready to act at a moment’s notice. This is the principle, 
whether the troops they are safeguarding are engaged in 
operations against disciplined and regular forces or are opposed 
to semi-civilized adversaries, guerillas or savages. But the 
fimdamental system of the organization of an outpost service 
differs very materiaEy in the case of small wars from what is 
generally considered right and proper in great campaigns. 

Most treatises on the military art include chapters on how 
to arrange the outposts on the lines sanctioned by the custom 
and experience of regular warfare, and the prindples governing 
their arrangement are laid down authoritatively in “ Com- 
bined Training.” But much which is accepted on the subject 
as beyond dispute in the case of modem operations of war, 
is quite inapplicable to small wars. 

A very little consideration suffices to show that con- Difference 
siderable modification of the elaborate system of picquets j**^^*- 
and supports required in great campaigns is permissible in 
irregular warfare. When engaged in hostilities against email -wars. 
trained troops with modern arms, it is clearly essential that 
these should be kept at a considerable distance from the 
bivouacs of the main body. The outposts are pushed out a 
long way so as to form a cordon some miles outside of the 
area on which the remainder of the enemy is drawn up, and form 
a screen facing towards the side where the hostile enemy is 
known to be. The organization of the outposts is designed 
with the view that, while the most advanced detachments 
hold their ground as best they can tiU supported, other por- 
tions, withdrawn further from first contact with the ap- 
proaching enemy, hurry to the assistance of the advanced 
detachments ; this gives the bulk of the army time to prepare 
and in consequence of this the outposts must necessarily have 
a oonsidezable depth. Inasmuch as an army almost always 
covers its communications in regular warfare and is so disposed 
(10830) 2 IT 
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as only to run risk of contact vnith the enemy to its front 
and partly to its flanks, the outposts are only pushed forward 
in the shape of a fan which covers a small arc of a circle, or 
at the most a semicircle. 

But in most small wars the duties of outposts are entirely 
different from this, even when the campaign is against well 
armed guerillas such as the Boers were in 1901-02. The 
purpose for which they exist and the method on which they 
are arranged are different. And m practice, the conditions 
governing their organization, rarely have much analogy to 
those which call for the system customary in campaigns 
between disciplined armies. 

In small wars forces of relatively insignificant numerical 
strength move forward into the enemy’s country, they are 
not in a position to prevent their opponents from approach- 
ing them in flank and rear, and when at the halt they are often 
liable to attack from every side. They must, therefore, as 
purity against surprise and molestation, push out a ring of 
outposts all round them, which absorbs a large number of 
men. On the other hand the outposts need have no great 
depth, because in the event of attack a small army can be very 
rapidly drawn up for battle, and because on that account a 
long warning of impending advance on the part of the enemy 
is not so necessary as is usually required in regular warfare. 
Moreover, inasmuch as it is seldom the case that the adversary 
is supplied with weapons likely to do much damage at long 
range, they need not be kept at so great a distance from the 
maia body as would be thought necessary in a modem cam- 
paign— it is trae, however, that nowadays when we find 
warriors like the Afridis armed with Lee-Metfords, this must 
be taken as in some cases referring rather to artillery than to 
small arm fire. Instead of groups and detachments extending 
far out ahead of the army on one side, as is the case in the 
normal outmost system of regular warfare, outposts in small 
wms usually conrist rather of a narrow ring all round the army 
and at no very great distance from' it. 
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It may be assumed that, in the matter of the drain in men 
which the ontposte create, the relatively small depth called for 
in small wars counterbalances that necessity of extending them 
all round the force, a necessily which does not arise in great 
campaigns. In respect to the normal proportion which the 
strength of the outposts bears to the strength of the army, 
the question of outposts does not, therefore, perhaps differ 
greatly iu regular and irregular warfare. 

The test of actual experience in operations all over the Outposts 
globe, against opponents most diverse in their methods ofcloMto^nd 
fighting, goes to show that outposts, at least by day, need mtended 
generally only consist of a chain of sentries, found by picquets serious 
which need not generally be strong unless the ground be 
intersected or overgrown with scrub. Supports are seldom 
required, reserves scarcely ever. The distance of the chain 
of sentries, or of vedettes when these are used, from the main 
body need not generally be great. Fightii^ a well-armed an- 
tagonist like the Boers it is, of course, necessary in daylight 
for the outposts to be some distance off so as to give ample 
warning of the enemy’s approach, and xmder such conditions 
it may be desirable for the picquets to be strong enough to 
hold their own till supported. As is pointed out in “ Com- 
bined Training,” everything depends upon the nature of the 
enemy, the character of the country, and the strength and 
composition of the force. _ The procedure necessarily varies 
greatly by day from that suitable at night, and in lull warfare 
a special procedure must frequentiy be adopted. 

One point of difference between the system of outposts units to be 
in regular and in irregular warfare, is that while in the former 
spedial units are detailed for the service of securily, in the their own 
latter each infantry unit in the force generally finds the °'^*^°***‘ 
sentries and picquets to protect its own front. The reason 
ffflc tMs is that in small wars the army at any point is generally 
small, and the ouiposts are seldom very far out. It would 
obviously be most inconvenient to encircle the bivouac of 
(10830) 2 F 2 
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a brigade mth afring of sentries and picqnets all found by one 
battalion, the picqnets being probably only a very short 
distance from the defensive line. No absolute rule of course 
erists on this point — ^in HU warfare it is sometimes found 
best to detail aU the picqnets from one or two units, no matter 
where their posts may be with reference to their own and other 
corps. But the supply of food and aU questions of relief are 
simplified if each regiment finds its own picquets, and there 
is moreover less danger of the outposts being fired into from 
the bivouac at night because each corps knows exactly where 
its picquets and sentries are posted. 

Arrangement Before proceeding further it will be well to point out 
tliat, looking at the warriors usually opposed to regular 
aS^ingto ^ these wars from the point of view of what outposts 

the nature of are best Suited to act as a buffer against them, they practi- 
the enemy, divided into two distinct and very diflerent 

classes those who in consequence of their courage or their 
numbers may be expected to deliver actual attacks upon the 
'tacoops when these are halted, and those who will^'merely seek 
to annoy the force by firing into the bivouacs, by cutting off 
stragglers, and by any similar device which their ingenuity 
suggests to them. Of cl)urse the antagonists met with in 
small wars sometimes partake of the characteristics of both 
classes— the tribesmen with whom Sic B. Blood had to deal 
in 1897 for instance. In the Malakand campaign the HUmen 
did not shrink from attempting bold night attacks upon 
fortified camps, although they were also constantly on the 
prowl in the darkness by night, snipii^, staUdng'sentries, and 
worrying the soldiery and followers. 

It stands to reason that the service of security must be 
conducted on different lines according as the enemy belongs 
to one or the other of these two classes. Foes like the Dervishes 
or Zulus cannot be kept at a distance by a weakly ring of 
picquets which merely mask the fire of the troops m case of 
attack. On the other hand Pathans well supplied with modem 
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fireanos or guerillas like the Boers must not be allowed to 
approach a bivouac dose enoi^h to fire into it with telling 
efiect. Picquets several hundred yards from any support would 
be soon effaced by a rush of fanatics in force. Picquets close 
in afford no protection whatever against the sniper. There 
is in fact quite as much difference between the two systems 
of outposts adopted to meet these two sets of circumstances 
as there is between either of them and the method employed 
in ordinary modem warfare. Again, the antagonists whom 
regular troops are confronted within small wars, are sometimes 
supplied with fairly effective artillery, fight in formed units, 
and incline to the tactics of the European battle-field; 
obviously neither the form of outposts adapted to the circum- 
tances of the Zulu war, nor the very different form which was 
called for by the Afridi guerilla methods in Tirah, would afford 
a satisfactory shield to the troops in a campaign like that 
against Arab! Pasha in the Wadi Tumilat. 

There is one characteristic of irregular warriors which 
must necessarily greatly infiuence the organization of a system rapid more- 
of outposts designed to frustrate their enterprises— the great 
rapidity with which they generally move. This point is of varriow 
especial importance when the campaign is being earned on outposta. 
against antagonists coming under the first heading detailed 
above, viz., those ^ho boldly attack the troops in masses and 
who try to overwhelm them by shock tactics. Infantry sentries 
if advanced far from the main body when the operations are 
being carried out in enclosed country, against Zulus, 

Sudanese and warriors of that class caimot get back in case of 
a sudden rush, and they are of course quite powerless to 
withstand it. Even vedettes can scarcely get in, as was 
shown at Tofrek where the spearmen charged through the 
bush almost at the same pace as the cavalry did, who were 
retreating before them towards the zeriba. Moreover, in 
these oases the outposts as they rush back for safety mask 
the fire of the main body, just as skirmishers do when pushed 
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out in advance of a square. So muoli is this tlie case that 
it becomes a question whether infantry outposts are not in 
the daytime a mistake when fighting against such reckless 
and agile opponents, in close country. In open country they 
are scarcely required, and in any case vedettes serve the 
purpose far better if sufficient cavalry be available. 

The system of outposts adopted during the daytime by 
the force which crossed the desert to Metemma in 1886 is 
Worthy of study ; it may be taken as typical of what is re- 
quired in fairly open country where the enemy belongs to the 
recklessly charging class. No fixed rules were laid down, 
but the same general principle was observed throughout. 
The system adopted by night is detailed dn p. 462 ; in the 
daytibne ihe aStrangements were generally as follows : — 

The force depended very much upoa vedettes ; the terrain was generally 
open, which enabled the approach of an enemy to be readily descried ; the 
cavalry force being very small, camel men sometimes assisted. The system 
usually adopted was that of keeping two men together, who were pushed 
out from 500 to 1,500 yards according to oironmstances ; one man could 
ride back and report if anything unusual occurred. There was no need 
for picquets as the small column could always fall in for action very rapidly, 
and the vedfettes could be trusted to give sufficient warning. 

Difficulties of As in the Bayuda desert so also generally in fairly open 
arrangement of outposts by. day seldom gives 
busl Md in grounds for much anxiety. It is in the jungle and the bush 
lihe blls. broken ground that regular forces must when at the halt 

be especially on the look out against surprise. A camp or 
bivouac of trained soldiery when it is steeped in repose, appeals 
irresistibly to the militant instincts of the savage and the cut- 
throat, and it is in rough broken country overgrown with 
scrub and trees, that such adversaries have the best chance 
of approaching close, unobserved. Irregular warriors when 
they think fit move almost noiselessly, and there is great 
risk of the camp being exposed to a sudden onslaught unless 
a'[sharp look-out is kept by the sentries. Operating 
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in such terrain the regular troops are very unfavoucabiy 
situated supposing the enemy to be brave and determined, 
and the outposts requite to be very vigilant in the performance 
of their duty of safe-guarding the force. 

The attack on the Tofrek zeriba near Suakin in 1885 illustrates the diffi- Tof rek. 
oulty of outpost duties under such circumstances. The bush all round the 
clearing where the zeriba was being formed, was high and thick. Vedettes 
were pushed out into this about half a mile, but they could see little. Nearly 
all round the clear space where the parties were at work were small infantry 
picquets, about 160 yards to the front When the Mahdists attacked, 
they advanced so rapidly that they came on at the heels of the vedettes 
as these galloped in. The infantry picquets had practically no warning 
and they had to rush back on the main body as best they could, proving 
of no use whatever. The outposts were in fact of very little service, the 
enemy had got to close quarters before their warning could be acted upon, 
and they moreover masked the fire of the troops to a certain extent. 

In such a case as this no system of outposts that could 
be devised would ,give perfect security of tb.e force while de- 
fences are being constructed. Picquets cannot check a 
fanatical rush ; it is not very clear indeed what purpose they 
fulfil, as they in any case mask the fire. The troops must be 
ready to protect themselves as soon as the vedettes give notice 
of impending attack. Tofrek no doubt represents a some- 
what exiareme case, since experience shows that races living 
in theatres of war overgrown with jungle are not generally 
addicted to resolute onslaughts upon well-armed troops. 

The operations in Burma, Sierra Leone, Achin, and among 
the Hoofe of KafBiland, afford no examples of the enemy 
attacking with such ferocity, and it is usually found in 
districts where the field of view is much restricted that 
the enemy confines his efiorts to more desultory attempts 
directed against sentries or stragglers. In hill warfare 
and bush warfare alike, the arrangements for the service of 
security have often to be of a special kind, differing altogether 
from what is ordinarily suitable on more open ground. 

In regular warfare where outposts consist of picquets, Piequeta by 
supports, and reserves, it is very generally accepted as a^*'^' 
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tactical mle tliat by day the line of the picquets roughly 
represents the line of defence which the army will take up. 
The idea is that sentries and. picquets fall back on this in 
case of attack, that reserves close up on it, and that the army 
moves up to it from the rear. But in small wars, where 
supports and reserves very rarely form part of the outposts, 
the question arises what action the picquets are to adopt if the 
enemy approaches. The very fact that picquets will generally 
form a mere ring of small detached posts all round the army, 
seems to point to the desirability of their being very close in 
if they are to fall back, or to their being strong enough to be 
self contained and able to hold their own for a considerable 
time if they are to remain where they are. In open country 
picquets, far out, are rarely required by day. But in MUy 
country they sometimes cannot well be dispensed with, 
otherwise the approach of an enemy would not be observed 
in time. 

(Srcumstances may sometimes render it necessary by day 
for outposts to fall back on the approach of the enemy, 
This would indeed always be the case with vedettes, or where 
^ the hostile tactics take the form of determined onslaughts. 
It may happen that they are obliged to retreat in face of a 
hostile attack in force which has not been anticipated, when 
they have originally been sent out rather to keep marauders 
at a distance. But it must always be remembered that, if 
the outposts are pushed out on the understanding 
that they are to fall back on the main body if 
attacked in force, the spirit of their instructions militates 
against their offering a determined resistance even to small 
hostile detachments. Moreover the very fact of their retreat 
tends to precipitate the hostile attack, owing to the great 
encouragement which it gives'to the enemy. At the action 
of Nukumaru in the Maori war the enemy crept up close to 
the sentries in the high fern and flas and overpowered the 
picquets by a sudden rush; the picquets were reinforced, 
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but they could not stay the enemy’s advance on one side till 
the guns and cavalry ■were brought into play, and consider- 
able coniusion resulted, attended by some loss. If it is in- 
tended that in case of attack the troops shall move out and 
fight on the line ta^en up by the picquets, it is essential that 
preparations should be made with this in view. 

In hill warfare a ring of picquets at some considerable Picquets in 
distance from the camp or bivouac is almost a necessily. 

The army will generally be halted in a valley or on level 
ground commanded by neighbouring MU tops, and unless 
these hill tops are occupied by patties strong enough to keep 
at a distance the bands of marauders who attempt to ap- 
proach and fire down upon the force, serious losses may 
result. It is just as necessary that the Mbs should be cro'wned 
while the troops are at a halt as it is while they are on the 
move. The improved armament of Pathan tribesmen of late 
years has rendered this desultory musketry of theirs most 
dangerous to troops and transport in their bivouacs, and the 
increased range of the weapons in thrir hands has made the 
pushing out of picquets to considerable distances compulsory. 

The great disinclination of the enemy to attack weU posted 
parties in the Mils makes the position of such picquets fairiy 
secure. But, in the hills as elsewhere, it must always be 
clearly understood beforehand, esactly what course picquets 
are to pursue if they are assailed. They must know whether 
they are to hold their ground until help arrives, or whether 
they are to fall back. O'wing to the difficulty of retreating 
before an antagonist who can move ■with such rapidity and 
whose valour so greatly increases should success crown his 
efforts at the start, it is obvious that isolated picquets must 
almost al'ways stop where they are, and that they must 
therefore be strong enough to hold their o'wn. Picquets of 
this kind conristing of from a section to a company, can be 
pushed out a long way from the bivouac, and, if the ground 
be reasonably fevourable and be taken proper advantage of, 
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ttey mil almost entirely secure the troops against sniping 
and annoyance dunng the day. 

If the enemy is inclined to adopt bold ofiensive tactics, it 
•will often be very doubtful ’wrhat course to pursue. If the 
picquets are close in, the camp is sure to be sniped even if the 
tribesmen attempt nothing worse. On the other hand if the 
picquets are pushed too far to the front, it will be impossible 
to reinforce them quickly enough. As long as the picquets 
are entrenched and have a satisfactory field of fire enabling 
them to use their rifles to good purpose, they may be able to 
hold their own without support, even against a fanatical rush. 
It is ‘fortunately not generally the case that hill-men have 
much stomach for a bold offensive by daylight, and outlying 
picquets can generally be placed a good distance from the 
force which they are protecting. 

In bush warfare against ill-armed Savages who adhere to 
guerilla tactics, the question of outposts presents consider- 
able difficulties. Then difficulties are greater by day than by 
night, because in the darkness the sudden vollep which 
savages deliver on creeping up within range are very likely to 
prove harmless, while by day such volleys may do appreciable 
damage. In terrain of this nature there is rarely any object in 
thrusting out picquets and sentries to any considerable distance 
from the bivouac. The enemy cannot open fire except at short 
range, and, inasmuch as the hostile enterprises trill most 
likely be confined to attempts of isolated parties to slip 
thioigh the chain of outposts so as to bring this short range 
fire to bear, it is obviously important that the spaces between 
sentries and between picquets should be small. 

When there are timid antagonists to deal with, quite small 
picquets will generally suffice. Very often all that is really 
required under such circumstances is a chain of double sentries, 
th^ picquets iu rear merely fulfilling the obj ect of supplying the 
reliefs. Patrolling affords security very effectively in the bush ; 
if employed freely the strength of the stationary outposts can 
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safely be reduced, and in any case either the picquets or else 
special patrol parties should occasionally moye out some dis- 
tance in different directions to search the thickets. The enemy 
wiU be much less likely to attempt approaching the force if he 
fears that he may unexpectedly meet with small parties of 
troops. Of course great care must be taken that the sentries 
do not fire upon patrols ; when returning towards the line of 
outposts these should signify their movements by calling out. 

This of course assumes that, as sometimes occurs, the force 
is halted actually in thick jungle. Generally spealring a 
bivouac would be arranged with a clearing round it. In that 
case the line of outposts would more or less coincide with the 
far side of the clearing, supposing the belt to be so narrow 
as to admit of the enemy firing into the troops from the fringe. 

In thick bush sentries and picquets should not move about 
unless specially detailed to do so ; they should keep absolutely 
still and listen. It is often best for the sentries to kneel or sit 
down, and they should carefully conceal themselves. Sentries 
should be double. Savages can crawl through the thickets 
almost noiselessly ; but if the air be very still and if, as is 
often the case in the tropics, there is no sound of animal-life, 
their approach may be detected in spite of this. Any talking 
on the outposts should be strictly forbidden, and their existence 
should be as far as possible kept concealed from the hostile 
parties which may be working their way through the under- 
growth. If the enemy observes the sentries and picquets 
without being observed, the result is very likely to be a sudden 
volley which may cause casualties in the outposts. If, on the 
other hand, the enemy, creeping forward towards where the 
sounds of the bivouac announce the troops to be, is unex- 
pectedly fired upon by the outposts the siti^tion is reversed. 

In country overgrown with bush or scrub it is essential ifeed of even 
that even the smallest parties should always post look-out men, 
for fiear of surprise. This is so obvious that it would seem » 
almost unnecessary to touch upon the point, were it not for enoiosed 

ooimtry. 
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the aumerous instances which have occuned in small wars 
of negligence in this respect leading to loss. 

Near the Gate Pah during the Maori war, a party sent to destroy some 
Indian com, having no guard and taking no precautions, and being suddenly 
attaicked by the Maoris, suffered very heavily ; the men were scattered and 
quite unprepared. In Aobin in 1874 a Dutch picquet, in rear of their position 
while a fight was actually going on in front, was surprised in broad daylight ; 
it was only saved from destruction by the timely arrival of reinforcements. 
On a historic occasion in the Zulu war a mounted party reconnoitring 
halted on open ground close to tall grass ; no outlook was kept and it was 
surprised with most unfortunate consequences. At the Matabili attack 


bush some distance off, a picquet of two troopers had dismounted close to the 
thickets ; the two men not being on the alert when the enemy delivered 
their onslaught, were surprised, but one of them managed to get away. 


Kegular 
troops to a 
certain 
extent at a 
disadvantage 
in outpost 
work in small 
wars. 


' Tlie fact is that at oui^ost work in. irregular war&re regular 
troops are scarcely a match for their adversaries, and their infe- 
riority is especially noticeable when the operations are taking 
place m the hills or the hush. The enemies met with in these 
wars may not be very formidable in the open against dis- 
ciplined bodies, but at creeping and crawling about, at 
lying low for hours waiting till a sentry they have stalked grows 
drowsy, they are more than a match for the most highly-trained 
European soldier. The greater be the confidence of the force, the 
more certainly will it be victorious on the battle-field, and the 
bolder be the scheme of operations, the greater as a rule will be 
the chance of decisive success— it is the fundamental principle 
of conducting such campaigns. But when it comes to the 
minor details which concern the service of security, irregular 
warriors must be treated with respect. Here the trained 
soldier has to cope with a cunning and wary foe. The teachings 
of tiie barrack square do not tend to place him on the same 
level as his opponent in craft and instinctive watchfulness, 
he has the advantage in arms hut in nothing else. Sentries 
must keep their wits about them and must keep their eyes and 
ears open. Hcquets must be prepared for sudden emer- 
gencies, and must act with coolness and self-rehance— it may 
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be laid down, as an invariable rule that arms are never to be 
piled. Tie system of outposts differs very materially in small 
wa» from that accepted in modem tactics as the correct one, 
but tbe duties are to tbe full as important and as difficult to 
carry out in tbe former case as they are in the latter. 

So far, outposts have been considered chiefly from tbe point G-eneral 
of view of their organization by day. The question of out- o^^teat 
posts at night must always be a difficult one, and the service 
of security is almost invariably more exacting in the dark 
than by daylight. It was stated at the commencement of this 
chapter that irregular warriors do not show that taste for 
nocturnal attacks on disciplined troops which it might be 
supposed they would. But some system of outposts by 
night is absolutely indispensable in small wars, and to decide 
what is the system best suited to the circumstances is often 
a matter on which there may be considerable diversity of 
opinion. Even if there be little fear of a hostile onslaught in 
force, it is essential for the well-being of the troops that they 
shall not be disturbed by marauders. Armies engaged in 
these irregular operations are moreover generally accom- 
panied by numbers of non-combatant camp followers who 
have to be protected from harm. Experience proves that, 
should the enemy pluck up courage and deliver a night attack, 
there may be very serious confusion, and that there may be 
considerable danger should the force not have time to occupy 
its alarm posts before the rush. 

The arrangements of outposts by night of course differs 
considerably according to the nature of the terrain and to the 
character of the enemy. It is in hill warfare that the security 
of the troops during the dark hours is especially a source of 
anxiety owing to the sniping in which mountaineers so 
gener^y indulge. But m bush warfare an efficient outpost 
service at night is also most difficult to devise, unless the force 
to be protected is camped in an extensive clearing. Even 
on open ground the stealth and activity of irregular warriors 
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malrfia them individually very formidable in the dark when 
they get to close quarters. 

Outposts at On open ground the arrangement generally adopted is 
that the army surrounds itself tritb a ring of small picquets 
close in, rntb sentries pushed out a very short distance to the 
front to give warning of the enemy’s approach. If attacked 
in force the sentries and picquets rush in within the line of 
defence. This assumes that the plait of a “ perimeter camp ” 
is not put in force. In a perimeter camp the combatant part 
of the We forms a ring all round the impedimenta, horses and 
so forth, and sleeps there. But if there be a defensive perimeter 
to the camp— a breastwork or fence of any Hnd— the sentries, 
would be inside of this even if the troops do not sleep in the 
perimeter. The object of the picquets is not merely to provide 
sentries, but also to ensure that a few men shall instantly line 
the perimeter if the enemy should deliver an attack. The 
system of outposts adopted at night by the Desert Column in 
1886 may be taken as iypical of the arrangement which 
experience has proved to be the best in open country. It was 
as follows : — 

By night the force was generally in some form of a zeriba. The picquets 
were either in the zeriba or immediately outside of it. Each picquet — ^the 
zeriba being usually roughly in form of a square, there was one as a rule to 
each side, leaking four altogether— found two or three double sentries. These 
were posted from 100 to 400 yards to the front, but as a rule not much over 
200 yards. A picquet would thus find four or six sentries at a time. Visiting 
patrols were sent out from the picquet, an ojSGicer os non-commissioned 
officer going out every kour, or oftener if there were any grourids for s«larm. 
It was understood that in case of an attack the sentries fired their riijles and 
then rushed in on their picquets. 

The position occupied at Qubat consisted of a zeriba on the Nile, and of 
a littje fortified village on higher ground about one-third of a luile off ibcom 
the river. At first a ohairt of outposts— picquets and sentries— in the form 
of a horse shoe was tried, including the whole position. But this was found 
to take up too many men, so later on each position had its own outposts. 
The idan adopted by the Guards* Camel Begiment who held the little village 
was very economical of pien. There were eight groups out, each of three 
men^ one on sentry and the other two asleep alongside of him ; the officers 
and non-commissioned officers on outpost duty slept just outside the village. 
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An arrangement like tHs seems upon the whole the best 
suited to these conditions, and it is certainly preferable to a 
system of pioquets far out which are very likely to be 
overwhelmed. Still, when the outposts are so very close in, 
there is little time for the force to get under arms in 
case of a hostile onslaught. At TeUinouet in Algeria the 
Ikench were very nearly rushed one night, the Arabs being 
upon the zeriba ere the troops could man the defences ; 

General Bugeaud himself, bursting out of his tent in scanty 
apparel and a night-cap, restored order and discipline then 
soon prevailed, the enemy being beaten ofE by charges with 
the bayonet. In the Matabili war of 1894 the plan generally 
adopted was to have several small picquets making a ring 
round the laagers ; each picquet found one double sentry, 
and about 10 such picquets generally sufficed. In the Zulu 
war, and in the Sudan when zeribas have been formed, the 
sentries have often been placed actually inside the enclosure 
at night. 

Eeference has been made in certain paragraphs to the Boer Oatposts at 
night attacks in the later stages of the South African war. 

The best security against them was found to be the perimeter 'War. 
camp, with outposts a little way to the front if there were any 
koppies or suitable undulations available to put them on. 

If no such rising ground existed the picquets and sentries 
were placed either in or very little in advance of the perimeter. 

The (Acuity about this arrangement was that when columns 
came to consist entirely, or nearly entirely, of mounted troops, 
there were not men enough available to form a satisfactory 
perimeter round the extensive area which the horses and 
tiansport took up 

Owing to the nature of the tenain it was generally possible 
to place the bivouac in a position where rising ground, close at 
hand, ofieied itself for the posting of picquets— the undula- 
tioiK CHften created a sort of horseshoe in which the bivouac 
oould nestis, which was very favourable for the distribution 
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Distant 
picquets at 
nisnt. 


of outposts in fair proximity to the force. In the closing 
days of the South African War the enemy was very short of 
ammunition, and at no time did the Boers attempt sniping 
at night to any appreciable extent. The compact perimeter 
camp with its mass of animals and its outposts not far 
from its outskirts, presented an admirable target to the 
sniper ; other adversaries as well armed might have made 
themselves a great nuisance. The clear atmosphere and bright 
statUght was, however, a great assistance to sentries, who were 
almost generally doubled. The Boers generally left those 
columns where vigilance was displayed and where proper 
precautions were taken, severely alone. In an army containing 
so large a proportion of irregular troops as that which finally 
conquered the Boers, outpost duties are certain to be from 
time to time neglected, and to this is to be mainly attributed 
the success which so often attended the hostile night attacks. 

Dispensing with outlying picquets has the great advan- 
tage that there is no fear of the outposts being fired into by 
the main body in case of a scare, the danger of which is well 
illustrated by what occurred on the occasion of a false alarm 
at Bort Newdigate in the Zulu war. 

The ordinary arrangements for security at night were that the camp was 
surrounded by groups of infantry with supports in rear, small parties of 
natives being stationed between these groups. At 9 p.m. on the 6th June, 
the natives forming one of these parties thought they saw a Zulu creeping 
towards them. They promptly fired three shots, which was the recognized 
signal that the camp was attacked. The groups on either side of the party 
ran in on their supports, the ofiBlcer in charge of which, after firing two 
volleys, retired with his men into one of the unfinished forts. The troops 
at once struck tents and manned the wagon laager. The ** close ” was 
sounded to bring in the outposts. Then fire was opened from all faces by 
infantry, and two rounds were also fired by the artillery. Orders were soon 
issued to cease firing, but five men of the outposts had been wounded 
by the fire of their friends in withdrawing, when apparently there was no 
enemy at all 

Objectiouable as they aie, outlying picquets must often 
be absolutely indispensable by night— as will be seen further on 
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they have been latterly emplo3red to a very large extent in 
hill warfare. It will sometimes be the case that certain lines 
of approach have to be especially watched and. that the only 
means of doing so is to send out a party to act as an outlying 
picquet a long way from camp. If the enemy is determined 
and enterprising it will generally be necessary to establish 
some kind of fortified post for this, because the picquet must 
be prepared to hold ite own against all comers unsupported. 
Picquets retreating at night towards the camp or bivouac 
they are supposed to be protecting, are very likely to get a 
warm reception from their own side. As long as they remain 
stationary the troops in rear, if previously warned of their 
exact position, ought not to fire mto them; but tHs cannot 
possibly be guaranteed once they quit the spot assigned to them. 

The great point to remember in detailing a party for an 
isolated duty such as this, is that it must be capable of offering 
a stout resistance to any attack to which it may be exposed. 
It is not a question of how many sentries the picquet has to find 
— that is a mere question of detail — ^it is a question, of 
thrusting out a small force far to the front to spend the night 
isolated and without support. It should be noted that 
outlying picquets would generally not be relieved till after 
daylight ; movements in the dark are so dangerous that the 
plan of relieving them at dawn does not answer. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Boers depended for protection 
very largely upon picquets posted on routes and tracks a long 
way from their laager. They recognized that a force coming 
to attack them by night must inevitably follow a route till 
it got close to their position, and their picquets were sometimes 
seveml miles from the bivouac of the commando. 

It is always desirable to keep up communication between 
the outlying picquets and the main body in case of any 
tuoforeseen move oniChe part of the latter. The importance of 
this is illustrated by the following episode ; — 

Ozie ni^t during the operations in. Rhodesia, news reached a camp that 
there was a party of Matahili some miles off, so a party of 50 hussars was 

(10830) 2 o 
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hastily despatched to try and catch them. There was a pioquet over some 
water close by which was not informed. This fired on the hussars, without 
however doing any damage. The officer in charge of the picquet was found 
fault with, not for opening fire, hut for failing to do any execution. 


Ambuscades 
as outposts. 


d-eneral 

Yusufs 

system 

peculiar. 


General Bt^eaud lecommended small parties under an 
"officer sent out' far to the front by night to act as ambus- 
cades and he employed them with some success ; the enemy 
coming unexpectedly upon them is apt to think he is in con- 
tact with the main body, and retires. General Lewal strongly 
advocates this system in his “ Btudes de Guerre ” ; he recom- 
mends that the party should not fixe hut should use the 
bayonet. The id^ is a good one, and, as will he seen further 
on, it is largely put in force in Indian hiU warfare. The 
enemy, having reconnoitred the camp by day, creeps up in- 
tending to surprise it or to molest the sentries, but is suddenly 
attacked himself when he least anticipates it. In Algeria 
and Tunis tiie French occasionaEy made very happy use of 
this method of protection, and the Bussians have also tned 
it successfully in Central Asia. Good native troops are very 
■well suited for such work, as they have natiual cunning 
and they delight in stratagems. Indian troops recruited in 
the hills are particularly good at the game. The great object 
of outposts at night in these wars is not so much to give 
warning of impending attack, which is the exception, as to 
prevent the main body from being worried and disturbed, 
which is the rule. 

It is interesting to note that the very able and experi- 
enced General Yusuf, who saw probably mote service in 
Algetia than any of the great French leaders reared in that 
theatre of prolonged warfare, used to push his outposts out 
far further at night than by day. This is exactly the oppo- 
site of the nonnal practice on ordinary ground. Placed 150 
yards from the faces of the square by flay they were some- 
times sent out as far as 1,000 yards by night. Small parties 
.ao far from support of course run risk of annihilation if the 
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enemy comes on in force and really means misoHef ; but tbe 
terrain in Algeria was often suck that an enemy coming to 
attack bad to follow certain routes, and picquets a long way 
out were therefore a great convenience. The arrangement is 
mentioned as that adopted by a past master of the art of 
irregular warfare, but its merits seem to be open to question. 

It is only fair to mention that the Kabyles rarely delivered 
regular attacks in the darkness, although parties. of them 
sometimes approached the encampments. 

The arrangement of outposts by night in bush warfere Outposta by 
should be much the same as that described on p. 468 as suit- warfare. * 
able for such terrain by daylight. Picquets and sentries must, 
however, be very close in. It is absolutely necessary that a 
clearing should be made round the force, and if this be 50 
yards wide or more, the picquets and sentries should be dose 
to the perimeter of the bivouac— there is no object in pushing 
them out beyond. A force benighted in thick jungle should 
keep as still as possible and should have a ring of double 
sentries close in all round it. 

In such country the lighting of fires at night is very objec- 
tionable when the enemy can creep up near to the bivouac ; 
a volley aimed at random towards the light is very likely 
to cause casualties, even if the hostile weapons, are only 
charged with slugs. Isolated picquets sent out for some 
special purpose should never light fires, or at least should 
never lie down by fires which they have lit. A neat form of 
ambuscade has been occasionally used with efiect in the 
bush ; a fire is lighted and the party moves off a few yards 
and watches ; hostile marauders crawl up near to the fire, but 
when they discharge a volley at it under the impression that 
troops are 1 jring round it, these fall upon them with the bayonet; 
it is capital if it comes off. 

The necessity for out-lying picquets by day in hiU warfare 
when the enemy is armed with modem rifles has been already warfare, 
explained. recently it was the practice to withdraw 
(10830) 3 G 2 
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these picquets from the heights towards nightfall, and to 
rely upon the close-in system of outposts round the immediate 
precincts of the camp or bivouac, which is usual in small wars 
when the terrain is open. But experience has led to a 
great change being introduced in this respect of late years. 
The process by which the new system was arrived at is so well 
explained in Captain Peach’s “ Handbook of Tactics — Savage 
Warfare,” that the passage deserves to be quoted. 

It is not to be supposed tbat the full system . . . was reached at 

once. On the (sontrary, at first, the practice of picqueting distant heights 
from which the camp was fired into, was regarded with suspicion. Much 
more so the idea of leaving the picquets out at night. 

But the losses infiicted in camp by the long range fire of the tribesmen 
were so severe, that it was found absolutely necessary to deny to the enemy 
these commanding positions and to occupy them ourselves. Accordingly 
the distanoe of day picquets was gradually extended, but the nuisance was, 
as might be expected, much greater by night than by day. Gradually it 
was seen that picquets well placed and protected by sangars, easily held 
their own against aU attacks, and that indeed the chief losses occurred in 
the withdrawing and taking up of the positions. 

“ It was therefore decided to leave them out aU night in spite of the fact 
that they could neither retire nor be reinforced till daylight. That they 
would be attacked was only to be expected, and at first the enemy charged 
in some oases right up to their breastwork, but in no single case did they 
ever succeed in overpowering a picquet, or indeed in doing any material 
damage to any one of them, however isolated or distant. 

“ The relief to the camp was very great, as the enemy used to occupy the 
position of the day picquets immediately ou their withdrawal, and even 
opened fixe on the retiring picquets themselves. As the picquets had to be 
retired early in the afternoon owing to the danger of moving in and out of 
camp in the dark, there were always some hours of daylight in which the 
whole camp could be overlooked and all our movements observed, and the 
best "positions noted on which to fire after dark. Many of the above evils 
were manifestly at once removed by the system of night picquets, 

“ The picquets thus drew a good deal of the enemy’s attention that had 
previously been bestowed on the camp. But it was not to be expected that 
the system could put a complete stop to all night firing into camp, nor did 
it ; but it lessened it greatly, and moreover the mere presence of the pio- 
quets was calculated to raise the apprehensions of the tribesmen, who in- 
variably disHked having any of our troops behind them. Finally it will 
be r^dily understood that the fire from the lower ground often went over 
the camp, instead of into it as formerly.” 
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This explains the reason fox the system of outlying pioquets 
which played so conspicuous a part in the outpost arrange- 
ment by night in Tirah. When a column marched into 
camp, the heights were in the first instance crowned by 
picquets from the advanced guard; these were relieved if 
possible by detachments from the main body when this 
reached the ground, and the new piequets held their ground 
all night, their posts being rendered as defensible as possible. 
The picquets may have to be as much as 1,600 yards from 
the perimeter of the camp, if the enemy is supplied with 
long range weapons ; they must be well posted, and should if 
possible occupy commanding positions not overlooked at close 
range by spurs and crests further out. The sangars should 
if possible be shoulder high, with large stones here and there 
round the top to make their outline irregular ; the enemy is 
apt to creep up very close, and the sentries’ heads are dis- 
tinctly visible if the sky-line of breastworks was not broken. 
As a general rule the sentries and picquet are close together, 
if possible within one single sangar. If there are buildings 
or villages near the camp it is almost always desirable to place 
picquets in them, otherwise the enemy wiU occupy them 
and fire on the troops, and even small hostile parties who 
shelter themselves in such favourable places for defence may 
not be easy to turn out. 

In addition to the distant outlying picquets, it is often very 
desirable to have some pioquets on lower ground and within 
300 to 500 yards of the perimeter of the encampment. But 
these should not take up their positions till after dark, as a 
rule, so that the enemy may not know where they are. The 
stealthy tribesmen like to creep in through the intervals 
between the outlying picquets on the heights, and to open a 
desultory fire from points within the ting of outposts ; but 
if tiiey come suddenly upon an inlying picquet they are 
liable to receive an unpleasant surprise. Nothing so much 
disturbs the plans of these skulking marauders as the idea 
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that detached parties of troops may turn up in unexpected 
places. It must he imderstood, however, that picquets of 
this Tnnd are only applicable when the enemy adheres en- 
tirely to guerilla tactics ; having no sangars to rely upon and 
not having the advantage of command which, as has already 
been mentioned in Chapter XIX, influences hill-men to so 
singular an extent, they run great risk of being overwhelmed 
in case of a determined night attack. 

The system of It is interesting to note that while the system above de- 
pi^ete at scribed was very generally employed in Tirah, the Malakand 
night not field force, the operations of which were going on almost 
ado^din simultaneously, adhered to the old system of depending 
hill warfare, picquets dose to or actually within the peri- 

meter of the encampment ; Sir B. Blood’s plan of making 
neighbouring vfllagers responsible for any worry at night 
(mentioned further on on p. 474), tended to relieve his bivouacs 
from sniping. The tribesmen of the Swat, Bajaour and 
Mohmund countries were not nearly so well armed as the 
Aitidis ; but, on the other hand, they showed an unusual 
inclination for resolute night attacks during which the position 
of picquets far from support might have been very precarious. 
Operating against many of the Pathan tribes, or against the 
mountaiaeers of Sikkim and other hiU districts of the Indian 
borderiand, there might be no need for the system of outposts 
adopted in Tirah. It was the excellent armament of the 
Afridis and Orukzais, their skill as marksmen and their cunning 
knd military insight, which compelled the expeditionary force 
to leave out picquets on the hill tops far from support ; ad- 
versaries with less formidable weapons and who were worse 
shots would not require such precautions to be taken against 
them ht night. 

In the absence of distant picquets, the system of sentries 
and pcquets close in, or even actually within the lines, should 
be adopted in hfll warfare just as in open country. There are 
many taormtain races scattered over the globe, the Berbers 
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of the Eifi country for instance, the Kurds and some of ths 
tribes of Indo-China, with whom regular troops may have to 
fight. It should be clearly understood that the arrange- 
ment of outposts would in most cases be rither that adopted 
by the Malakand field force, than that which circumstances 
rendered necessary in Tirah. All hill-men are inclined to 
snipe into the troops at night, but their fibre is generally a 
nuisance rather than a danger. The great difificulty involved 
in employing far off picquets by day only, lies in the 
operations of withdrawing them in the evening and of their 
re-occupying the posts which have been abandoned over- 
night on the following morning; there is alwSys risk of 
loss on both occasions. 

Were troops to be engaged in operations against hiE-men as 
well armed and as skilled in the use of rifies as the Afridis, 
but who also did not hesitate to attempt night attacks in 
force such as the Swat tribes led by the Mad Mullah tried 
against the defences of Malakand, it would be a very difficult 
question to decide whether or not to employ distant picquets. 

These picquets, unless they are very strong and are posted in 
well constructed defences, would be in great jeopardy. On 
the other hand, were there no picquets thrown out a good 
way from the camp, the troops and transport would certainly 
suffer very severely from the snipers. In a campaign against 
such antagonists, the outpost system at night would in feet 
become a very difficult problem, and it is not certain what 
would be the best arrangement to adopt. It must be re- 
membered that in a case like this the plan of sending out 
stalking parties to harass the marauders and sniprs who 
approached the encampment might not be practicable, and 
that thus, what is perhaps the most efiective method of 
frustrating hostile detigns, might be lost to the force. 

It is most .imprtant that sniprs should not be fired at Benwksoa 
from the <»mp. Shots turned at random at the flakes are^j^®^* 
most unlikely to tabs effect, and reply to their fire onJynigiit. 
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impresses the enemy ■with the idea that their efforts to cause 
anxiety and annoyance have been successful. If ignored 
there is always a chance that the hostile marksmen may take 
their departure. Unless they are cautioned sentries are very 
much inclined to reply to this sniping, and this only encourages 
the marauders to persist. 

The best method of dealing with the nuisance is to dis- 
patch small parties out to stalk the snipers, or else to arrange 
ambushes for them such as were mentioned on p. 469. These 
stalking parties do not shoot, they trust to the cold steel. 
The Gurkha scouts in Tirah revelled in enterprises of this 
nature and were most successful in surprising the AMdi 
sportsmen. The European soldier is not at his best at this 
sort of work, but Gurkhas and Pathans are great adepts at 
hoisting nocturnal prowlers with their own petard. Lord 
Roberts relates how in the Ambela campaign the tribesmen 
used to call out to the Gurkhas and Pathans when on out- 
post duty, “ We do not want you ! Where are the Sikhs and 
Europeans; they are better sport.” When the adversary 
falls back on this essentially guerilla mode of fighting, he is 
very careful of himself; if he thinks he is being stalked 
he will probably sneak off, hoping for a better and safer 
opprtuniiy. 

Whenever there is a chance of this annoying and some- 
times deadly fire into camp at night, care should be taken 
that, as far as possible, the position of head-quarters and 
similar points of importance be not made obvious to the 
enemy by daylight. It is surprising how readily guerillas 
detect and note such matters, and what accurate fire they 
sometimes deliver at night when they can creep up to 
effective range. 

Sentry duty on active service is always an anxious and 
unpleasant task at night, and is e ven more so in small wars than 
in regular campaigns between disciplined armies. The land 
qf* performance which the sentry goes through m peace time 
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is utterly opposed to what he will have to do campaigniiig 
against irregular warriors— it is the worst conceivable training 
for the soldier, although the spectacular effect is good. It is 
not the custom for regular troops to undertake cutting up of 
isolated sentries and to prowl about at night in small parties, 
little would be gained by such manoeuvres; but guerillas 
and Asiatics and savages practice such tactics largely, and 
are often extremely clever at them. For this reason single 
sentries are almost always a mistake in irregular war&re at 
night ; double and even treble sentries are a much better 
arrangement. General Yusuf, in Algeria, used to have posts 
of four men under a corporal, all required to be on the alert. 
Sentries should rarely move about. They should stand still 
or even sit, and should be off the skyline and so placed as not 
to afford a good target to the enemy. It is always an im- 
portant point that they should have an easy line of retreat 
to their picquet. They should, moreover, be close to their 
picquet ; it will rarely be advisable or necessary for them 
to be more than 50 yards off, and if they can see what is 
required they should be quite dose to it. 

Owing to the tendency of sentries to fixe at nothing, and 
to thus cause alarm, some ofidcers go so far as to recommend 
withdrawing their ammunition. This would hardly seem to 
be a wise course to adopt, but it must, nevertheless, be im- 
pressed on them strongly that they are never to fibre without 
good cause, and only when they feel that they have a reasonable 
chance of hitting something. 

In this kind of warfere it is generally most important Posting 
that picquets should be concealed and should shun the sky- mghtf** 
line. A picquet should if possible be to a certain extent 
an ambuscade. In South Africa it was often arranged that 
picquets should be on the reverse slope so that an approaching 
enemy would to them appear on the sky line; this had the 
advantage that any defences thrown up by the picquet were 
hot observed beforehand by the Boers. There is of course 
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no need for a clear view to tlie front from a picquet, nor is 
there much reason for an extensive field of fire. 

DefensiTe Some sort of breastwork in front of picquets, and even 
0^ sentries, is often very desirable for fear of their being 
SgS*** lushed at night. Sangars can only be arranged if the neces- 
sary stones exist. Abbatis will sometimes serve the purpose. 
The most trifling obstacle may prove to be of use, cover from 
view being in itself a matter of considerable importance. 
It is at times a good plan to light a fire some 50 yards or so 
in front of a post, so as to light up the ground which the 
enemy must cross ; the light must be far enough out not to 
expose the post. In lull warfare it is a good plan if the 
ground fall sharply in front of a post, to collect some large 
stones ready to roU down if hostile parties try to approach. 
'Wire entanglements are of course admissible if there is time 
to construct them. In Algeria a system of laying down fire- 
arms' in advance of the outposts with tight cord stretched 
across, and attached to, the triggers was tried with success, 
the discharge giving the alarm. The plans of attaching tins 
which rattle to a strand of 'wire was made plentiful use of in 
South Africa. 

Sir B. Blood’s It is deserving of mention that in the frontier campaign 
^gera*as°^ of 1897, Sir B. Blood made considerable use of the villagers 
outposts. near camp for outpost work. By threatening to burn their 
villages— a threat which was carried out once or t'wice— they 
were not only detened from marauding at night themselves, 
but they also prevented others from marauding. The effect 
of this system is demonstrated by the fact that in six months 
■ there ■was only one casualty due to sniping, and only one 
follower was cut up. This plan of using the inhabitants of 
the country in this fashion might be utilized in other theatres 
of war. 


Service of 
seeuiity on 
the meroh. 


The service of securiiy when on the march necessarily 
t^ers considerably in small wars from what is custonuu 7 ,{or 
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purposes of protection in great campaigns. In small wars 
it generally consists merely of small parties detacted as 
advanced guard, rear guard, and to eitlier flank. In regular 
warfare it is only necessary to push out a detachment in one 
direction — ^that where the enemy is known to be ; but the 
detachment will often represent a considerable fraction of the 
whole force. It has already been pointed out that in irregular 
warfare a force has generally to be prepared for attack from 
any side, and it must act accordingly. Buonaparte’s army of 
experienced campaigners inarching from AbouMr to Alex- 
andria was at first completely non-plussed by the tactics of 
the Bedouins and Mamelukes hanging about the flanks, 
till they learnt that flanking parties were indispensable in 
such operations. Charette on more than one occasion fell 
upon the flank of the Eepublican columns on the march in 
La Vendte, throwing them into complete confusion. Irregu- 
lar warriors and guerillas are far more inclined to operate 
against the flanks and rear than the feont of troops on the 
march, therefore the rear guard and the flanking parties 
assume a special importance, and the ordinary rules laid 
down for the march of an army are scarcely applicable. 

The tendency of the enemy in these campaigns, even in 
the heat of action, to avoid decisive collision with the front of tendency to 
the regular troops but to work against their flanks and rear, 
has been enlarged upon in former chapters. In Algeria, in, sad rear. 
Morocco, on the Indian frontier, in Ashanti, in A^hanistan 
andin Somaliland, this characteristic hostile method of making 
war has displayed itself constantly. The Boers adopted the 
same tactics soon as they escaped from the spell thrown over 

them by the guns and paraphernalia with which they entered 
upon their great contest. It is a favourite and effective plan 
when the enemy desires to harass and delay columns of regular 
tapoops on the march. While refraining from engaging the ad- 
vanced guard he will watch for a favourable opportunity to 
attack the. advancing force in flanks and rear, and unless 
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Semoe of 
security when 
marching in 
square. 


Flanki'^g 
parties and 
rear guards. 


precautions are taken mucli confusion may ensue even wken the 
foe does not push his attacks home. Therefore the vedettes 
and flankers must he pushed as far out as postible consistent 
with reasonable safety, so that they may give early warning 
of impending attack and may ^ve notice at once if there be 
any sign of the enemy. The great speed at which irregular 
warriors advance must always be kept in mind. 

A column on the march is, of course, very badly situated to 
withstand a flank attack. Its train in small wars is always 
large relatively to the strength of the force. The route is 
generally indifferent, and straggling is most dfficult to avoid. 
In a great modem campaign the cavalry screen in front of the 
advancing army ensures it against unexpected demonstrations 
against the flanks of its columns. But in small wars an 
effective cavalry screen is very often out of the question. 

The square formation dealt with at length in Chapter XVII, 
to a certain extent obviates the need of advanced guards, 
flanking parties, or rear guards. StiU even in this order of 
march it is usual to move with a cordon of vedettes all round 
the force. Baker Pasha and Sir G. Graham in their advances 
from Trinkitat in 1884 adopted this plan ; the objection to 
vedettes and stiU more to skirmishers is, as has been explained 
in Chapter XVII, that they may mask the fire of the square. 

It is in hill and bush warfare that this safeguarding of the 
flanks and rear is especially necessary— the question of how 
best to assure this in such terrain has, however, been already 
dealt with fully in Chapters XIX and XX. On more open 
ground the army on the march will look especially to its 
cavalry and mounted infantry or, where such troops exist to 
its camel corps, to g^ve timely wamir^ of any danger. The 
mote open the country is, the easier it is as a general rule to 
keep the column compact, and flanking parties and patrols 
Oan both move out further arid travel faster. In such 
country the risk of attacks on the flank and rear are much 
less serious than in a more intersected and broken terrrin. 
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Whm there are ravines or hills near the line of march, it is 
indispensable that these should be reconnoitred before ibe 
transport passes them and that they should be watched during 
the time that this is in their vicinity. If, owing to circum- 
stances, flanking parties cannot march parallel to the column, it 
becomes necessary to send out detachments from the advance 
guard to hold points from which the flanks can be protected. 

The detachments so sent out join the rear guard as the force 
moves past them as in hill war&re ; to meet the drain the 
advance guard must be strengthened sufficiently to ensure that 
it shall remain able to perform its duties efficiently up to the 
completion of the march. 

Notiiing can be more discreditable than for a force of 
adequate strength, moving in moderately easy country, to be 
surprised on the march. No amount of precautions will ensure 
that it shall not he attacked. TlanMng parties and rear guards 
cannot be expected to stem a really formidable hostile advance. 

But they should at least be able to give sufficient warning 
of what is impending, to give the bulk of the force time to form 
up so as to repel the enemy. 

In case of a convoy, i.e., a column of non-combatants Convoys, 
guarded by a comparatively speaking small escort, the main 
rule to observe is to keep the protecting troops in parties, 
and to make these parties of sufficient strength to afiord every 
probability that they will be able to make head against such 
attacks as, from the circumstances of the case, the enemy may 
be able to deliver. It may be necessary to scatter part of the 
escort along the column to maintain order and to prevent gaps 
from occurring ; but the rest of the troops should on no account 
be allowed to straggle. Mankers must generally be detached, 
and all the ordinary precautions usual on the line of march 
must be taken. Commanding points should be occupied while 
the convoy passes them and held till it is clear of them. 
AttiUery in a convoy is very useful because it will often scare 
away hostile parties, who might give a great deal of trouble ; 
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tie object of tbe escort to a convoy is to get its convoy to its 
destination in safety, and, that being tbe case, loi^ range rifle 
or shell fire is fully justified. It may be assumed that a 
convoy will not be despatched with a weak escort through 
any district where the enemy is likely to appear in strength, 
andthatthe duty of the escort will not go beyond repulsing 
the onslaughts of small marauding parties. 

Owing to the great rapidity and suddenness with which 
irregular warriors deliver their assaults, it is most necessary 
that the force on the march should be kept well closed up. 
A long stra^ling colunm is an invitation to the enemy to 
attempt a surprise. Its flanks cannot be properly guarded, 
nor can a proper look-out be maintained. At Shellala in Algeria 
in 1881 the head of a Ikench column was defeating the Arabs 
and putting them to flight, at the same time that marauders 
were delivering their attacks upon its convoy far in tear with 
such effect that the whole column was obliged to return to Grey- 
viHe for supplies. It was fortunate at Ahmed Ehel that the 
Afghans attacked the troops leading the advance aind not the 
transport in rear, which formed a long and somewhat straggling 
column and which might have suffered very severely. General 
Philippovitchin Bosnia in 1878 always moved with strong de- 
tachments on his flanks to repel the guerilla attacks of the 
people of the country, foreseting that his column was sure to 
extend over a great distance. The very rapid movements of 
the nomad Boers made the protection of the flanks qf long 
columns on the march a service of considerable difiScully in 
1901-02. Important as it ever is to avoid undue intervals on 
the march and to keep the force compact, it is especially so 
in irregular warfare where raids against the flanks are always 
probable. The possibility of adequately safeguarding the 
column against hostile enterprises by flanking detachments 
will generally depend entirely upon this. 

Tactical works rightly attach great importance to the 
■composition of advanced guards and to the explanation of 
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their duties. An advanced guard is generally in great 
campaigns supposed to fight, it acts as a spring to break the 
first shock of contact mth the enemy. In small wars, on 
the contrary, the duty of the advanced guard is rather that of 
observation, its purpose -is to protect the col umn from ambus- 
cades and surprises. On obtaining touch of hostile bodies, 
it warns the main body and then retires upon it shotdd the 
hostile gathering be on a large scale. The great principle of 
campaigning against irregular warriors is to keep the army 
concentrated till it is about to strike ; owing to the inevitable 
exposure of its flanks, there will generally be serious risk of 
the advance guard being cut off from the main body if thrust 
out a long distance to the front, and there is rarely much 
object in pushing it very far ahead. Even on the rare occasions 
when the enemy can put guns in the field, their fire is not 
formidable ; the question of giving the main body time to form 
up out of range of the enemy does not therefore arise to the 
same extent as in regular warfare. There is not the danger 
that the force on the march will suddenly be enfiladed by 
judiciously-placed guns, which is always present in regular 
warfare unless there is an efficient advanced guard and unless 
this be well to the front. In irregular warfare the advance 
guard is rather a feeler than a buffer. 

The service of security is a subject of great importance Conclusion, 
in all classes of warfare, and it is impossible to pay too 
much attention to ensuring its efficiency in campaigns 
such as this volume deals with. It is worthy of note that 
the more desultory the operations of irregular warriors are, 
the more difficult as a rule is it for regular forces to carry 
out this service satisfactorily. In campaigns like those 
against the Sikhs, like the Zulu war, and like the prolonged 
struggle against the forces of Mahdism, no very heavy 
stMun has generally been thrown upon the detachments 
pushed out to guard the regular forces by day or by night, 
whether they were on the march or at the halt. It is in 
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gueiiUa warfare, whether it be in the Indian hills or in the 
African bush, whether the theatre of war be Cuba or the Cau- 
casian forests, whether the adversary be the mounted and 
well armed Boer or the prowling West African savage, that 
disciplined troops learn by bitter experience the dangers of 
any inefficiency in the service of security, of any errors of judg- 
ment on the part of individuals, or of any carelessness in per- 
formance of outposts and similar duties. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
Night operations. 

The ever-increasing power and precision of artiflery and Reason why 
of small arms have of recent years attracted a great deal of 
attention to night attacks and to night operations generally, favonr in tie 
It is obnons that the advance of science as regards weapons 
makes it desirable to deliver attacks under cover of darbaess 
upon opponents who enjoy the advantage of possessing modern 
arms of precision, provided always that the operation can 
be carried out without the troops falling into confusion or 
being overtaken by panic. But the qualification that it is 
essential that there should be no confusion or risk of panic is 
an all important one. 

“ Night attacks upon good troops are seldom successful,” Q«nerai 
wrote the Duke of Wellington, appreciating the difiiculty 
carrying them out owing to the danger of the assaulting 
columns becoming disordered, and to the impossibility of con- 
trolling the operation beyond a certain point. Against bad 
troops this objection to nocturnal attacks is not in certain 
respects so great ; they are more likely to be dismayed by 
the onset and to collapse before a more efficient force, even 
supposing that this has lost its formation. But on the other 
hand there is not much reason for undertaking such enter- 
prises when the struggle is against a rabble. Usually the 
object of a night attack is to drive the enemy from his 
petition without incurring the losses which are inevitable in 
advancujg against well armed and efficient troops by day. 
Undisciplined forces so rarely get' full value out of their 
weapons that their fire is not of much account, and there is in 
consequence seldom any temptation to incur the perils almost 

( 10830 ) ■ 2 H 
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msepaiable from assaults undertaken under cover of the 
darkness. Speaking generally, irregular warriors have not 
arms of great precision, and if they do possess them they do 
not employ them to good purpose. On the other hand, the 
risk of confusion is almost as great in attacking savages in 
the dark as iu attacking picked troops. The consequence 
is that night attacks are seldom deliberately undertaken, and 
the reason for it is obvious enough. 

U|on the It may happen on occasions that IJzbegs, or A%hans, or 
Kaffirs, or Eed Indians, may take up a position so strong, or may 
o^wri^^tiie a pst so weE fitted for obstinate defence, that an assault 

advantages. • by day promises Ettle chance of success or that it exposes the 
troops to losses which their commander is not prepared to risTr, 
Under such circumstances he may elect to make his attack 
under cover of darkness. StiU such cases are rare. At night 
the Zulu with his assegai or the Pathan with Ms Tmifo can 
• fuEy hold his own against the trained soldier with his bayonet. 
Hand to hand struggles with such foemen are therefore to be 
avoided unless it can be assured that they wiE be carried out 
with the steadiness which an organized body thoroughly nn dar 
control alone is capable ol Troops purposely engaging in 
night combats against irregular foes as a rule deEberately 
abandon their advantage in weapons and, what is almost 
worse, they may at the same time abandon the cohesion 
wMch is the sheet anchor of a discipHned body of soldiers. 
To engage in nocturnal operations involving the chance of a 
melie in the dark is seldom advisable in irr^ular warfare. 
In regular warfare there may be abundant justification for 
night attacks, but in most smaE wars there is none. 

But this is assuming that the enemy is indiferently 
armed. It does not of course at aE foEow that the enemy 
is worse armed than the regular troops, and suppodng that the 
weapons in the hands -of the adversary are modem tiflles 
the argument against night attacks must be based mainly on 
the difficulty of carrying out nulitary oprations in the dark. 
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Whea the regular troops are operating against adversaries 
like the Boers, or against opponents such as would some- 
times be met with during a rebellion in a civilized country, 
the enemy may, even in a small war, be so well armed as to 
suggest nocturnal attacks on him. Small war is an elastic 
expression covering a great diversity of conditions. But 
when the enemy is civilized and well armed, one of the best 
excuses which can be alleged in justification of nocturnal 
enterprises in irregular warfare, will generally be found not 
to apply. It has already been pointed out earlier in this 
volume that irregular warriors are apt to disregard the necessity 
of having outposts at night, and on this accounts night attack 
upon such opponents may prove a complete surprise. But 
the guerillas met with in civil warfare are fully alive to the 
need of keeping a look-out at all times. Such foemen are not 
easily caught napping, and they are generally almost as 
difficult to surprise by a night attack as are regular troops. 

The danger of confusion in delivering a night attack is Ei* of 
extreme, and confusion at such a moment may lead to a and panic, 
deplorable disaster. The attacking columns may fire into each 
other. Part of the force told off for the undertaking may 
lose its way, and may not arrive at the scene of action at all. 

One body may reach the hostile position prematurely and 
may have to bear the whole brunt of the battle unaided. If it 
is difficult for the commander of an attacking force, which is 
split up into separate detachments, to control the operation 
by day, it obviously must be far more difficult for him to 
maintain control at night. Even when the assault is started 
with a body of troops well in hand, it is by no means easy to 
keep it in hand in the dark, to detect where a check is 
occurring, or to prevent dissemination when the encounter is 
,at its height. Then there is also the risk of sudden panic. 

Napier vividly describes the effect upon some stormers of 
Badajoz of the sudden cry of “ A mine,” when there was no 
mine. The soldier likes to know what he is about, where he 
(10830) 2 H- 2 
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is going to, where Hs officer is and where the enemy is. The 
storming of Kars by the Russians in 1877, and the battle 
^of Tel-el-Kebir, which latter, however, did not involve right 
fighting, have shown that arrangements for an attack can be 
carried out by night, and that the attack can sometimes 
be made at night without confusion or misunderstanding. 
But they do not prove that there is no danger in such 
operations, nor do they prove that enterprises of this 
character should be undertaken except under very special 
circumstances. 

The difficulty of controUmg troops at night in case of alarm was well 
shown a night or two after the !E*renoh army landed at Sidi i'enich in Algeria. 
About 2 A.M. a loose horse in front of the line startled a sentry, who fired and 
gave the alarm. The battalions close by seized their muskets and fibred 
wildly into the darkness, and the blaze of musketry soon extended along 
the whole line ; it lasted for more than a quarter of an hour. Four men 
were killed and ten wounded in tMs panic about nothing. 

In tMs case, of course, tte French, were not attacking, but 
the principle is the same. Examples of confusion occurring 
in night attacks made by regular troops in small wars are 
difGicult to find, for the very good reason that such operations 
are seldom undertaken. It is recognized that they are generally 
out of place, except on a very small scale and with detach- 
ments so restricted in strength that they cannot well fall into 
disorder. General Reynier’s brilliant night attack upon the 
Turks in 1799 with a considerable force — “Une des plus 
belles operations de guerre qu’il soit possible de fairs,” as 
Napoleon characterized it — is one of the very few instances 
of a successful nocturnal attack under these conditions upon 
an enemy of inferior organization and discipline. Against the 
remarkable success which attended General Hunter’s attack 
on Gun Hil l and that of the RifleBrigade on SuipriseHall during 
the defence of Ladysmith, can be set many failures in the same 
war. Advocates of night attacks like, the Russian General 
Dragomirof base their arguments upon the overwhelming 
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effect of the fire of modem troops upon an attacking force— 
upon conditions which do not exist in most small wars. 

At Nui Bop in Tonkin General Negrier attempted a night attack upon 
the Chinese position with one of his battalions. But this, getting into diffi- 
culties in the broken ground, no actual assault took place ; one company, 
however, got close to the hostile lines and separated from the remainder. 

It was attacked vigorously by the Chinese at dawn, and its position was for 
a time highly critical ; but it stood its ground against very superior numbers 
till reinforcements arrived. 

The objections to night attacks on. a small scale are far Objections 
less serious thau wheu the operation is iateuded as a great 
operation, of war like General Reynier’s attack referred to 
above, and Lord Cornwallis’s storming of Tippoo’s lines Se 
before Seringapatam in 1792. The smaller the force is the 
less fear is there of mistakes and disorder. “ Not only the 
risk, hut the difficulty of execution as well,” says Clausewitz, 

“ confines night enterprises to small bodies.” This perhaps 
is too arbitrary a dictum, but it will be found correct if it is 
accepted merely as a broad general rule. There is no great 
difficulty in moving a small body of troops about iu the dark. 

Their leader can make his voice heard, can exercise close 
superintendence over the whole of his command, and if the 
project Ms no very great harm will perhaps be done. 

It will very rarely be the case that the plan should admit Diyision of 
of the force beiiig split up into detachments moving separately. 

An operation of this Mnd is a delicate one to execute under any » miatake. 
oiicumstances, and any complications are to he deprecated. 

Even supposing the different detachments deliver their assault 
simultaneously there must be great risk of their firing into each 
other by noistake, which will ^ve the alarm to the enemy 
even if they do not do each other grave injury. The Boers, 
it is true, managed to deliver attacks upon bivouacs at night 
from all rides, which shows that it is not imposrihle to get 
several detachments to deliver an assault simultaneously in 
the dark; but the operation is so difficult that it will 
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generally be better not to make tbe attempt, and to deliver 
nigbt attacks, when they have to be delivered, on only one 
ade and by a single force. 

When a project of this nature is determined upon the 
most careful preparations must be made. It is impossible to 
overrate the importance of the orders beii^ detailed, and of 
the exact course of action to be taken under all circum- 
stances being clearly laid down. A mistake may lead to 
most serious disaster. Some trifling blunder may be fatal to 
success. The night assault upon the Kabul G-ate of Ghazni 
in 1839 nearly failed, owing to the retreat being sounded 
under the impression that the engineers had not succeeded 
in blowing in the gateway. It is essential that the obstacles 
likely to be encountered should have been ascertained by 
previous reconnaissance, otherwise the troops may lose their 
way. It has been already stated that irregular warriors do 
not generally anticipate night attacks and that they rarely 
have an efficient outpost system to guard against them. But 
this cannot be assumed as a matter of course. The crafty 
^ Arabs in Algeria used to leave their fires burning at night 
when they expected a Ikench attack, and to draw ofi ; then 
they would form an ambuscade and would fall upon the assail- 
ants as these returned disappointed to thtir bivouac. 

Precautions should be taken that the troops shall recog- 
nize each other. In a Spanish guerilla attack upon the French 
in the Peninsular War their leader made them wear their white 
shirts over thar other clothes. Operating against African 
savages the white helmet is an excellent distinction, but it is 
no distinct mark when the troops are fighting Asiatics with 
there white turbans. These are matters of minor detail 
perhaps, but nocturnal attacks are risky undertakings and 
demand tiie most careful forethought if they are to succeed. 
Moonlight nights are of course unsuitable, and great care 
must be taken to prevent the glint of bayonets or of other 
metal from giving the enemy warning of what is impending. 
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Tiie general plan of attack and all tke details of it which 
afiect subordinate officers should be made known to them ; 
this is far more necessary in the case of nocturnal operations 
than in the case of attacks by daylight. 

Knally it cannot be too much insisted upon that the Tie bayonet 
bayonet is the proper weapon for night attacks. It is diffi- to 
cult enough to preserve fihe control by day, but by night atteefa. 
even the steadiest troops will fire wildly. The opponents 
with whom regular forces have to deal can rarely stand a 
bayonet chaxge of disciplined troops working together. ' It 
must always be remembered that by night the moral effect 
of the initiative increases enormously; if good troops are 
so liable to panic in the dark, there can be no question that 
irregular warriors are apt to be scared and to lose all self- 
control under like conditions. A handful of trained soldiers 
well led and acting in concert at night, may terrify a host of 
Asiatics or savages and may achieve a notable triumph without 
firing a shot or getting home with the bayonet. It must not 
be forgotten that by eschewing fire there is far less chance of 
injuring friends — ^the danger of this is Very great unless a most 
rigid fire discipline be maintained. Troops belonging to the 
same side ought not to bayonet each other, they will see their 
mistake when they come to close quarters ; but they will shoot 
each other for a certainty if the least disorder occurs in the 
attack, or if in their excitement they fire wildly. Volleys may 
sometimes be permissible, but independent firin g never— 
the objection to this latter is of course increased by the intro- 
duction of the magazine rifie. 

The following two examples show the efficacy of night Hxampiea of 

attacks on a small scale in warfare of this nature. Tii gt.* 

ojQ. a sxaall 

During the hostilities in Mexico in 1862, the enemy one night occupied gcale, 
some heights above the to-wn of Orizaba, held by the Erench. A company 
was promptly sent to deal with the intruders. This pushed the enemy back 
for a time, but eventually, when the opposition became too strong, its advance 
was cbeoked, whereupon the commander ordered the men not to fire so as to 
oonceal his weakness. After waiting for some time another company 
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•temd, and the French then charged and drove off the Mexicans, The 
French, who numbered only 140 all told, placed no less than 250 of the 
enemy hors de combat and they took 200 prisoners. 

Morosi’s Mountain in Basutoland stands at an elbow of the Orange 
Biver with three almost precipitous sides. When the night attack was made 
on it in 1879, it was strongly fortified on the remaining side. Morosi’s men 
were good shots, and the place was most formidable for a small force to assault 
which was weak in artillery. It had been decided to make the venture 
about midnight. A fissure had been discovered on one of the perpendicular 
sides, and by this a storming party with ladders managed to reach the top, 
the enemy in the breastwork on the open side being in the meantime 
kept occupied by artillery fire till the last moment. The result was a com- 
plete surprise, the storming party reached the top of the cleft before the 
Basutos could assemble in large numbers to oppose it, and the formidable 
stronghold, which had baffled two previous attacks, was captured with very 
little loss. 


It stould be noted that in both these cases the ground was 
fairly well known. This was also the case at Gun Hill and 
Surprise Hill. It makes a great difference if the position to 
be attacked has been under observation for some time, or has 
been carefully reconnoitred beforehand. 

Although it may be said that upon the whole night attacks 
are seldom advisable in small wars, the same rule does not 
hold good with regard to night marches, even when the 
enemy is close at hand. Night marches, made almost in 
the presence of the enemy with a view to attack at early 
dawn, have on many occasions in recent campaigns led to 
brilliant successes. It was indeed pointed out in Chapter 
Xn that the early morning is generally the best time to' 
deliver an assault, and this almost necessarily involves a 
previous movement under cover of darkness. Most of the 
good captures of Boers made in the closing days of the late 
South African war, before the institution of the drives, were 
brought about by attacks in the early morning foEowing on 
night marches sometimes of great length. The veld pre- 
sented few serious diflS.culties to columns following a track 
at night. The darkness in that region is seldom so great that 
a path cannot be seen and obstacles avoided. There have been 
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few campaigns where night operations hawe played so great 
a part, even if actual night attacks were seldom attempted 
by our side. 

One of the great dangers of a night march in proximity Bfek of move, 
to the enemy is that, even if the hostile outpost and patrol SoM by 
arrangements are defective, the movement may de 
by some accident for which the troops are no wise responsible. 

Colonel Maurice, referring to the case of Tel-el-Kebir, makes the 
following observations : “ It has happened in the past that 
some night attacks have failed in consequence of the attacking 
troops meeting on their route cattle, geese, or other animals, 
which have aroused the defenders, or roused inhabitants who 
have given warning to the enemy. By a curiously bad logical 
deduction a conclusion has been sometimes drawn from this 
fact 'that therefore all night attacks are chiefly a matter of 
chance. An examination of the circumstances and of the orders 
for the night march upon Tel-el-Kebir will show that an 
alto^ther different conclusion may be drawn, viz., that the 
possibility of meeting dogs, cattle, geese, &c., is an element that 
has to be taken into account by a commander in arranging his 
plans for a night march. It was almost as certain that on 
the night of the 12th September the infantry and cavalry 
who moved to the north of the canal along the desert would 
not meet with cattle, geese, or dogs as that they would not 
meet with whales. It was absolutely certain that the Indian 
Brigade which moved through the wady to the south of the 
canal would meet with animals of all sorts before reaching 
the lines; therefore the hour of the march of the Indian 
brigade was fixed accordingly.” A commander would not 
however always be so well acquainted with the ground about 
to be traversed as was the case on this occasion. Horses insist 
on n^ghing. In the countries where small wars are carried out 
there is generally some vexatious form of .bird which emits 
wtird noises when startled out of its repose. There is in fact 
nearly always a certain element of chance in a night 
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march intended to bring a force into position] to attack at 
dawn. 

The enemy seldom keeps any look-out at night except 
at right. q.'oite close in to the bivouac or to the locality occupied, and 
would not, as a rule, lie in wait for the troops on the inarch 
unless news of the contemplated movement had somehow 
leaked out. The Boers, as was pointed out on p. 465, used 
to have picquets a long way out from their laager, but it was 
not their practice to form ambuscades at night. Some cases, 
no doubt, have occurred of attacks by irregular warriors-^ 
upon marching columns being made at night the Persian attack 
upon Sir J. Outram’s force the night before the fight at 
Ehushab, and the disastrous episode of the attempted relief 
of Arrah from Dinapore, referred to on p. 216, may be cited 
as examples. But the experience of many campaigns tends 
to show that, except in guerilla warfare in a civilized country, 
irregular adversaries hesitate to interfere with regular troops 
during a night march and are not generally prepared for such 
a move. They do not seem to anticipate nocturnal operations 
even when the opposing forces are in close proximity. At 
any rate they generally do not interfere with the march. 


The case of Sir H. Stewart’s advaace from Abu Klea towards the Nile 
is a remarkable example of this. The Mahd^sts must have foreseen that 
such an advance was certain to take place, either by day or by night. Owing 
to the column passing through a considerable patch of bush in the dark, it 
got into great confusion when not far from Metemma where the enemy was 
collected in force. As the march was very slow it is almost certain that 
the Arabs must have become aware of it while it was in progress. But 
no attempt was made to meet it till dawn. Then crowds of Mahdists came 
swarming up from the river to oppose the British advance. An attack 
upon the column when disordered in the bush would have had most disas- 
trous consequences, and it is strange that fanatics, who attacked with such 
desperation by daylight, should have made no attempt to molest the troops 
at night when they could have depended upon getting to close quartets. 
Bat, as has been pointed out earlier in the chapter, opponents of this nature 
seem to shirk night attacks, and to dread making' them. 

Another notable instance of this in a campaign against an enemy very 
different from the savage followers of the Mahdi, is afforded by Sir G. Colley’* 
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safe withdrawal from the scene of his defeat at the Ingogo. When evening 
closed in on the engagement, the enemy was grouped practically all round 
the British force. Nevertheless Sir G. Colley succeeded during the night 
in withdrawing unopposed out of the dangerous position in which they found 
themselves, not only his infantry but also his guns. The Boers, when morn- 
ing broke found only the killed and wounded left, and they were not a little 
disconcerted to find their opponents gone. They did not commit such 
blunders two decades later. 

When General Oughterlony was advancing on Katmandu in 1816, all the 
passes generally used over the first range of hills above the Terai were held by 
the Gurkhas, and reconnaissances showed the defences to be most formidable. 

A route was however discovered which the enemy had neglected, by which 
the hostile positions could be turned. This route passed through a deep, 
narrow ravine for some miles, and it ofiered extraordinary difidculties to a 
march in the darkness. But one brigade starting after dark one night 
advanced by it, and reached the crest of the hill unopposed about dawn 
af l^r an arduous march through most difficult country. The Gurkhas were 
taken completely aback by this remarkable exploit, and they abandoned 
all their first positions. 

The withdrawal of the picquets from the Guru Mountain under cover of 
darkness during the Ambela campaign is a good example of a retrograde 
movement of a part of a force in the darkness, unobserved by a particularly 
vigilant enemy* 

Sir R. Bulier’s retirement from Abu Klea, already referred to on p. 245, 
is a notable instance of a force of regulars withdrawing by night from a 
position in presence of the enemy without their movement being discovered. 

In close pieseace of an enemy who does not appreciate Ri* of 

.•I f , , 111 confusiott on 

the need of a proper system of outposts, and who does not the march. 

recognise that sMlfully carried out night marches on the part 
of the regular forces may entirely alter the strategical and 
tactical situation, movements under cover of the darkness 
may achieve most decisive results. But it must never be 
forgotten that they are exhausting to the troops and trans- 
port, and that there is great risk of serious confusion occurring 
even with the best arrangements if the terrain be unfavourable 
—some instances of this occurred on a small scale during the 
Indian frontier campaigns of 1897. In the bush such move- 
ments ate frequently quite impracticable, and they will always 
prove difficult to execute ; night matches if attempted in 
a theatre of war of this nature must be carried out with great 
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eliberation, the head of the colunm halting every few 
linutes to ensure that the column may* remain compact, 
■he practice which to a certain extent prevails in the East 
f marching by night in very hot weather has almost as 
lany opponents as it has advocates, and a succession of 
uch night marches tends to demoralise a force. Nocturnal 
aovements are upon the whole adapted rather for isolated 
mdertakings than for constant practice. But under certain 
onditions and when fighting guerillas they may be unavoidable. 
Hey were absolutely unavoidable in the later stages of the 
South African war and it was mainly by constant night work 
■hat the nomad Boer commandos were gradually hunted 
lown and stamped out. Many examples could of course be 
;iven of columns falling into confusion in the 'darkness, but 
the following are perhaps particularly noteworthy ; — 

Early in 1864, during the operations in Bhutan, it was found necessary 
by the garrison of Dewangniri to evacuate the post by night. The arrange- 
ments for retreat seem to have been well enough thought out, but the main 
column somehow lost its way, and a panic ensued. The guns had to be 
abandoned and the force reached its destination in a state of demoralization. 

The confusion into which this column fell during its night march from 
Abu Klea to Metemma upset Sir H. Stewart’s plan of reaching the Nile at 
daylight, and it was in consequence the cause of serious loss to the force. 

During the night march towards Adowa, two of the Italian brigades 
which were intended to advance by separate routes, got intermingled and 
some delay was caused. The contretemps does not, however, appear to have 
contributed much to bring about the disaster of the following day. 

The case of Nicholson’s Neck naturally comes to mind. On that occasion 
the ground was no doubt difficult, but it was typical of what may ordinarily 
be expected in irregular warfare. 

ImportMioe of Tbere is one point which must not be overlooked when 
considering night marches in small wars. It is very often 
dUsdplined. the case that the troops employed are not of the highest class 
as regards training and discipline. Under no conditions does 
the difietence between good troops, and troops which cannot be 
dassed as better than indifferent, become more apparent than 
on a night march. In South Africa there was often a con- 
siderable difference even between one regular battalion and 
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anotlior on the mstch. in. the darkness, and irregular troops and 
levies are always very difficult to keep in hand at night. Few 
officers who took part in those nights of marching on the veld 
in 1901-02, will not rememher instances of matches being 
lighted, of gaps in the column, of men straggling and being 
left behind, of eonirekmps arising from lack of discipline, 
which were only snob as might be expected in an army made 
up so largely of irregular corps, but which were none the less 
dangerous on that account. In weighing the pros and cons 
before attempting some nocturnal operation in wars of this 
class, the discipline and steadiness of the troops to be employed 
must be taken into account. 

Instructions with regard to night marches are to be found (General 
in various military works and need not be given here ; the ** 

necessity for previous reconnaissance of route, for guides, for operations, 
especial precautions at points where part of the column nought 
get off the line, &c., of course holds good just as much in 
irregular warfare as in other campaigns. Looking at such 
operations from the point of view of smaU wars, the main 
thing to be said in their favour is that in such campaigns 
columns on the march are seldom attacked at night, and that 
night movements are particularly likely to surprise and perplex 
the enemy. On the other hand, they generally involve 
especial risk of confusion in the force owing to the difficulty 
of moving through roadless country, and for the same reason 
they are especially likely to exhaust the powers of man and 
beast. To actually deliver an attack upon irregular warriors 
in the dark will seldom be advisable, because, even if the want 
of discipline and cohesion in the hostile ranks gives promise 
that their reastance in a nocturnal combat will not be very 
obstinate, the regular troops by fighting in the dark sacrifice 
their superiority in weapons. In a word, night operations in 
irregular warfare are not to be lightly entered upon, although 
circumstances will sometimes justify and even compel their 
adoption, and although many examples can be guoted where 
they have been crowned with brilliant success. 
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Tliat night attacks by irregular warriors are upon, the 
whole unusual, has been pointed out in a former chapter, but 
numerous instances were at the same time given of enterprises 
of this nature being attempted by the enemy in many parts 
of the world, and it is always necessary to be well prepared for 
them. The first safe-guard against any hostile assaults in 
the dark is of course to be found in an efi&cient system of 
outposts. But the advantages of having these close in to the 
force under normal conditions were noted in the chapter on 
the service of security, and it will often be the case that 
the time between the first alarm being given and the actual 
onslaught of the foe upon the encampment, is a matter of 
only a few moments. 

When the picquets are in close proximity to the bivouac 
or camp it is essential, if the enemy be at hand, that the 
troops should have their arms beside them, that guns should 
be in action, that some of tine horses should be saddled up, and 
that the force should be in a position to assume fighting forma- 
tion at a moment’s notice. It is usual indeed for the bulk of 
the combatant portions of the force to sleep on the perimeter 
of the camp. All ranks must be ready to spring into their 
places at once without confusion. It is very important 
that no firing should take place when the alarm is given 
except by order of officers, otherwise the picquets may be 
shot down, ammunition may be wasted, and the noise is sure 
to add to the excitement and bustle of a moment when good 
order is essential. It would rarely be the case that a force 
BO situated has not some form of defence work round it, even 
it this be of a very slight character ; but, whether such arrange- 
ments exist or not, the troops should bivouac at thmr fighting 
posts. In South Africa one of the great difficulties during a 
night attack was found to be the prevention of a stampede 
of the horses, of which there were generally large numbers in 
the bivouac ; horses are especially likely to take fright at 
night when firing suddenly breaks out, and a considerable 
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portion of the fighting force may have to remain mth them 
to be ready for eventualities. 

When there is any chance of a night attack, it is of great LigMng up 
advantage to have some means of lighting up the ground to 
the front of the troops. Star shell are excellent, but their 
illuminating power is transient, and the artillery must husband 
its small supply of a form of ammunition which is not de- 
signed for man-ldJling purposes. If it be possible to arrange 
bonfires a little way to the front, to be lighted in case of 
attack, these may prove invaluable ; but care must be taken 
not to ignite them in case of a mere false alarm as their glare 
will enable the enemy to fire into the encampment from a 
distance and to do damage. It must be remembered that 
lighting up the battle-field will benefit that side which has the 
advantage in the matter of armament, therefore fires, even 
supposing they are within the defenders’ lines, may aid them 
more than they aid the enemy should an actual assault be 
delivered. 

This was the case at Borke’s Drift. The glare of the burning build- 
ings enabled the hard-pressed defenders to use their rifles with most telling 
effect upon the swarms of Zulus surging around the epaulments. 

After the first two nights of the tribal attacks on the Malakand post ia 
1897, bonfires were arranged for, to be ignited in case of assault. They 
were placed some distance to the front of the line of defence and proved 
most effioaoiouB. 

It is a good plan if night attacks be at aU probable, to Artaiery and 
tram guns and machine guns by dayhght upon points wherein ease of 
the enemy may be expected to mass, or from which assault is “stt attacks, 
to be anticipated. This was done at the defence of Chak- 
dara in 1897 ttith excellent results. Experiments have 
shown that rifles on fixed rests can be similarly trained. It 
is also advisable, although artillery officers do not always 
like the arrangement, to fill the intervals between the guns 
if these be in battery on the perimeter of the encampment 
with a few infantry men. Cases have occurred where the 
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enemy lias crept in between the gnns by night. This woiJd 
of conrse not be necessary if there were some satisfactory form 
of breastwork in front of the gnns. 

The question In anticipation of a night attack in this class of warfare, 

0 reserves. generally very imprtant to have a considerable propor- 
tion of the whole force told ofi to act as a reserve— more so 
than by daylight. In the darkness the blow falls so suddenly, 
and there is such a probability of isolated strokes being 
delivered by the enemy on difierent points, that it is better 
to sacrifice a certain amount of fire along the whole front, 
than to run the slightest risk of the confusion and danger 
which must arise if the line be penetrated by a rush at one 
spot and if troops be not available to at once fill up the gap. 
“Whether there should be only a central reserve, or whether 
there should be local reserves, or whether there should be 
both, depends to a certain extent upon circumstances. With 
a small compact force one central reserve under the immediate 
orders of the commander may be the best arrangement. If 
the encampment covers any extensive area it wiU almost 
always be better to have several local reserves. In all positions 
certain points are especially exposed or especially important, 
and detachments in reserve should generally be placed near 
these. 

Need of strict The importance of maintaining a strict fire discipline in 

&e disoiplme. ^ attack or night alarm can hardly be over- 

rated. The case of Sidi Feruch, quoted on p. 484, illustrates 
the tendency of even well disciplined troops to open a wild 
fire at night. In the chapter on Infantry Tactics the heavy 
expenditure of rifle ammunition during the succession of ni^t 
attacks on the Malakand post, and the danger which arose at 
one time of ammunition actually falling short, have been 
referred to. There is of course generally less likelihood of 
ammunition fiiiling a force in a defensive position than when 
it is attacking, because the available supply will,, as a rule, be 
larger. But it is most imprtant that the enemy should 
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STifier keavy loss for Ms temerity in, attempting a nocturnal 
assault, and to bring this about tie musketry must be under 
control. Hostile enterprises of this nature are undesirable, 
and if irregular -warriors are once beaten off witli great 
slaughter there is a reasonable probability that they -will not 
make such an attempt again. Should there be any outlying 
picquets, careful supervision will be necessary to prevent the 
troops from firing in their direction, however thoroughly they 
may have been previously instructed as regards the positions 
of the imperilled detachments. 

It was laid down in Chapter XXI that, should the Bayonet to be 
enemy force his way into a position held by regular troops, enemy pene. 
the best and safest method of expelling the intruders is a ^{^*’ ff^*° *** 
bayonet charge, and it has been indicated in an earlier para- 
graph of this chapter that when troops deliver night attacks 
upon irregular antagonists the bayonet' is the proper weapon 
to use. Should any fractions of the hostile force which deliver 
a nocturnal assault upon disciplined troops in one of these 
campaigns, gain a footing -within the position, there is nothing 
like the bayonet. In the confusion which -wiU occur in such 
a case any firing may be most disastrous. The signal success 
which attended the use of cold steel under these trying circum- 
stances on the occasion of the first night attack on the Mala- 
kand position in 1897 has been already referred to on p. 400. 

It may be accepted as a rule that this wiU invariably be the 
tight -way of dealing with savage opponents who have got within 
the lines in the darkness. Once the intruders are expelled 
it might be best to complete their discomfiture by musketry 
fire, but that would of course depend very much on the cir- 
cmnstances at the moment. 

It is quite impossible to lay down rules with regard to Comiter- 
counter-attacks in case of a nocturnal assault by irregular “ 
warriors. Offensive returns of this Mnd when attempted 
on a small scale have the disadvantage that the troops making ^ 
them ate apt to be fired into by their o-wn side ; coiffusion and 

(10830) 2 1 
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Conclusion. 


doubt is an almost inevitable consequence of any sudden 
movement in tie dark. On tbe otter hand, if the enemy 
establishes himself close to the defensive line and renders 
the position really critical, the only thing to be done will 
often be to drive him off with a bayonet charge. But in 
any case it will generally be advisable to prepare for a vigorous 
counter-attack at the first break of dawn, when there is 
a great probability that the assailants will be beginning to 
make off. After the second night attack on the Malakand 
defences, , a determined advance made by part of the 24:th 
Panjab Infantry as soon as it was light enough to make the 
movement, proved most effective ; the enemy was hunted 
for a long distance over the hills and suffered such heavy loss 
that the tribesmen drew off before dawn on succeeding nights, 
dreading a repetition of it. 

Eeference to this incident forms a satisfactory close to 
this volume. It is an example of the advantages of the offensive 
when dealing with irregular warriors. The fundamental 
principle of carrying out operations against antagonists of this 
class is to assume the initiative whenever it is possible to do 
so, and to maintain it as long as it is practicable to maintain 
it. The endeavour of the preceding pages has been to give 
this principle prominence even when dealing with defensive 
formations. The commander who takes the field against 
guerillas, or savages, or hiU-men must make up his mind to 
strike hard, to move rapidly in spite of the impedimenta 
which encumber him, to pursue relentlessly after a victory 
has been won and to seize the first possible moment for a 
counter-stroke should he meet with reverse. 
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Abattis. Zeribas consist of enclosures of, 280. Employment of, for pro- 
tecting picquets and sentries in small wars, 474. 

Abd el Kader. French adapted methods of, in Algeria, 40. Capture of the 
smala of, as an example of dash and audacity, 82, 83. Most decisive 

reverse suffered by, received at hands of a few troops of horse, 83. 
Difficulty found by French in getting, to Aght, 88. Successes of, 
against French owing to guerilla tactics, 128. Bugeaud turned methods 
of, against himself, 129. French operations against, drifted on for 
years, 128. Sudden arrival of, in the Metija, 193. Sikak the only regular 
•battle which, attempted with French, 230. Skill of, in surprises and 
ambuscades, 232. Capture of smala of, more than a mere raid, 241. 
Use made of camels by, 420. 

Abomey. Benanain’s forces destroyed in barring the way to, 36 Thanks 
to W^.m^ river French were easily able to advance half way from coast 
to, 63. Nature of bush near, 366. Formation of French column 
in final actions before capture of, 367. 

Abotikir* Pretended attack in 1882 on, 66. 

Abu Hamsd. Plan to convey supplies across desert from Korosko to, 69. 
Surprise of, by General Hunter, 89. 

Abu Idea. March of Sir H. Stewart from, to Nile, 44. Desperate attempt 
of Dervishes to prevent Sir H. Stewart from reaching wells at, 62. 
Effect of fight at, as regards supply, 69. Retreat of desert force to, 
70. Effect of heavy losses sustained at, 107. When enemy found in 
force at, convoy left in a zeriba, 120. Sir R. BuUer’s retreat from, as 
an example of stratagem of putting out lights, 246. Movement of 
the square at. compelled enemy to attack, 269. The battle of, as an 
example of difficulty of keeping square closed up, 260, 261. Reason 
for skirmishers at, 261. Guns run out to the side attacked at, 263. 
Danger of wheeling forward side of square as at, 267. Difficulties at, 
caused by square not being properly formed, 269. The advance to, 
wells as an example of a march in square, 273. Position of cavalry 
during march on, 276. At, encumbrances left in zeriba while troops 
went out to fight, 282. The fanatics who had penetrated square at, 
cleared out with the bayonet^ 400. Ruse of Major Wardrop for olearmg 
enemy off hill near, 420. The machine guns jammed at, 440. Sir 
R. Buller’s successful retirement at night undiscovered from, 491. 

Abys^hlia. Size of movable magazine in British expedition to, 69. 

Abysstnlan, Abyssinians. Expedition of 1868, 28. Unexpected meetmg 
with, host at Adowa, 46. In, campaign Theodore trusted to strength 
of 106. Enveloping attacks of, at Adowa, 206. After 

Adk>wa, made no attempt at organized pursuit, 216. Baggage offered 
a tempting prey to^ at Arogee, 233. 
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Aohin. Dutck m, First Dutch expedition to, 46, Deadly climate 
in, 98. During campaign in, villages often captured and then 
abandoned, 101. Suited guerilla tactics, 127.^ Enveloping hostile 
tactics experienced in, 187, Difi&culty of pursuit in, 211, No hostile 
night attacks in, 444. Surprise of a Dutch picquet in, 460. 

Achinese. Dutch not prepared for warlike qualities of, 48. Want of 
artillery preparation one reason for heavy Dutch losses at, stockades, 
155. Re- occupation of Longbatta by the, 183. Failure of, as 

pursuers, 369. 

Achupa. The affair of, as an example of a small force compelling enemy 
to attack it under favourable circumstances by employing the square, 
260. Expenditure of ammunition at, 397. 

Adowa. Battle of, brought on partly by mistake as to locality, 46. Italians 
underestimated hostile strength at, 48. Battle of, a striking example 
of risks of separation in the field, 184. Battle of, the most serious 
disaster which regulars have suffered in any modern small war, 184. 
Enveloping Abyssinian attacks at, 205. Enemy after, made no 
attempt at organized pursuit, 215. Italians had no cavalry for scouting 
before, 402. Confusion between two brigades during the night march 
before, 492. 

Advanced guard, guards. Method of dropping off flanking picquets from 
the, in hill warfare, 295. Duties of, with reference to guarding baggage 
when retreating in hiU warfare, 338. Duties of the, as regards pro- 
tecting the baggage column when advancing through the bush, 369. 
Risk of the, being too much reduced in dropping off flankers, 360. In 
small wars enemy avoids engaging, 476. In regular and irregular war- 
fare, 479. Risk of, being out off from main body in small wars, 479. 
In small wars the, is a feeler and not a buffer, 479. 

Afghan, Afghans. Wars of expediency, 28. At beginning of last, war 
enemy had some organization, 29, Armament most inferior, 30. 
Difference of, from Zulus and Matabele, 30. War as example of fall of 
capital not closing campaign, 36. Twice during last, war strength of, 
under-estimated, 47, 48. Large hostile forces met unexpectedly in, 
campaigns, 63. Movable magazines in last, war, 60. Army for a time 
dominant about Kandahar, 74. Disaster ^ of first, war traceable to 

want of boldness and vigour, 77. Always two objectives, in wars, 108. 
Recognition by, that British leaders were vacillating, 113. Number of 
troops on Khaibar line in, campaign, 117. Last, war furnishes example 
of abandoning communications in Sir F. Roberts’s first advance to 
Kabul, 122. Rapid flight of, from Charasia and Ahmed Khel, 159 . 
In first, war firearms of enemy as good as those of regulars, 398. Driven 
out of position by attack of cavalry dismounted, 42l. Only two cases 
of hostile night attacks in last, war, 444. 

Afghanistan. In prolonged campaign in, there was much loss from sick- 
ness, 98. Flying columns in, 136. Tendency of enemy to work against 
flanks and rear constantly felt in, 476. 

Afi:idi, Afridis. Boast of, that Tirah had never been invaded, 38. De- 
ception of, by Oapt. Uniacke, 176. Conflicts with the, prove 
that the hill man is a fighter, 289. Martial instipot and excellent 
axms of, 289. Attack of, in 1841, on rear brigades in Khaibar Pass, 
293. Attack of, on Ceneral Westmacott’s rear guard in the Bara 
Valley, 296, Attack of, on MoOaskill*s brigade, 316. Attack of, 
on baggage in the Arhanga Pass, 319. Some caught in a ravine near 
the Arhanga Pass, 323. The, unprepared for Gmeral Westmacott’s 
return from Dwatoi and Bagh, 323. Troops pressed back by, on to a 
precipice, 336- Operations in the, country, presented difiSculties such 
aa troops have not in living memory met with in mountainoiis country. 
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346. Armed with Lee-Metfords modify theory of outposts in small 
wars, 450. Some tribesmen are not so well armed as, but more inclined 
for night attacks, 470. Armament and marksmanship of, and 
Orukzais necessitated outlying picquets far out, 470. Difficulty of 
were enemy as well armed as, and also inclined for niaht 
attacks, 471. 

Agagl. Failure to ffixd water at, in Benin, 62. 

Agordat. Affair of, as example of regulars having to quit a strong 
position, 206. 

Ahmed KheL Great moral effect of victory at, 104. At, necessity of 
guarding convoy prevented an effective pursuit, 120. Bapid flight of 
Afghans at, prevented their suffering any further loss, 159. When 
enemy pushes attack right home as at, his forces are destroyed, 202. 
Battle of, as example of meeting a formidable attack in irregular line, 
204. Value of guns on flanks shown at, 205. Extension of line by 
supports and reserves at, 381. Expenditure of rounds at, 396. Native 
cavalry thrown into confusion by Afghan horsemen at, 411. Swords- 
men beaten off by guns at, 436. Fortunate that the Afghans attacked 
head and not tail of column at, 478. 

Ain-el-Khata. Disaster to French cavalry at, owing to its acting too boldly, 
410. 

Akbar Khan. Disaster to army retreating from Kabul due rather to tribes- 
men than to forces of, 216. 

Alexandria. Euse under cover of which British army was moved from, to 
Tsmailia, 55. Need ot secrecy in a great move Mke that from, to the 
Suez canal, 243. 

Algeria. Much to be still learnt from conquest of, 24. Expedition to, over- 
turned despotic military power, 25. Opponents of French in, 26. 
Nature of enemy in, 30. Cause of French troubles in, 33. French 
experiences in, 36. French raids in, 40. In, French could not catch 
Kabyles, 52. Main difficulty in later French campaigns in, to get 
enemy to fight, 103. First phase of invasion of, gave regulars little 
trouble, 106. French operations in, illustrate right and wrong way of 
dealing with guerillas, 128. French in, had to deal with nomads, 
135. ^ench in, dealt severely with enemy, 148. En'v eloping hostile 
tactics experienced in, 187. Tendency of enemy in, to make sudden 
onsla^ights, 188. French feints in, 232. Skill of enemy at stratagems 
in, 233, 244- General Philibert’s operations in, 244, 246. Skill 
of Arabs of, in forays, 246. French razzias in, 246. Difficulty found in 
bringing in captured cattle in, 247. In, masses of horse rushed down 
on all sides, 258. The square a success in, 269. French adopted 
squares in, to beat^off masses of horse, 272. French sometimes obliged 
to march in square in, 272. Use of zeribas for bivouacs in, 278. French 
troops have found value of bayonet in, 399 Need of cavalry for raids 
in, 403. Great service of cavalry in, 405. Horsemen met by French in, 
individually but not collectively formidable, 409. On the defensive 
in, troops had to be ready for attack at close quarters, 439, A few 
cases of hostile night attacks in, 443. Attack on French at dawn 
a few da 3 rs after landinc: in, 447. French outpost ambuscades in, 466. 
General Yusufs services in, 466. General Yusuf’s posts of four men 
in, 467. Firearms with cords attached laid down in, to give alarm, 
474. Enemy’s attacks on flanks and rear of columns in, 475. 
Shellala in, 478, Incident at night near Sidi Feruch in, to illustrate 
difficulty of controlling troops at night, 484. The Arabs in, used to 
leave their fires burning and slip off when they expected a French 
ni^t attack, 486. ^ ' ,,.1 

Oapture pf, put an end to organized ’ resistance, 36. Mistake 
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•with regard to map before capture of, 46. Forces of Dey con- 
centrated to defend, 106. Decisive defeat of Dey of, at Staweli, 
174. Victory at Sidi Khalif of French army advancing on, 192. 
Sudden appearance of Abd el Kader near, 193. Skill of French 
commanders in warfare after capture of, 232. 

All Musjid. Attack on, in 1878 as example of turning force not performing 
its share owing to dijffioulties of terrain, 168. A somewhat formidable 
fort, 168. Attack on, an example of combination failing through error 
in time, 180. Bisk of force detached to cut in on enemy’s line of 
retreat not reaching its place in time, exemplified by, 209. 

Alison, Sir A. Description of Ordahsu by, 366. 

Allahabad. Want of cavalry for pursuit during Havelock’s advance from, 
to Cawnpore, 208. 

Ambela. Campaign as illustrating doubt which arises as to attitude of 
tribes adjacent to theatre of war, 44. Troops brought to a standstill in, 
campaign by unexpected threat on communications, 49. Campaign 
shows danger of undertaking war insufficiently prepared, 73. Losses 
in, campaign proportionately heavier than in Tirah, 346. Noticeable 
that night attacks in Malafiand were in a district adjacent to, 443. 
Lord Boberts’s story of the, tribesmen and the outposts, 472. 

Ambolununas. The attack on the Hovas on the, range as an example of a 
turning force being too late to join in attack, 167. 

Ambuscades. See Ambushes. 

Ambush, ambushes. Enemy skilled in, 64, 99. In campaigns where hostile 
tactics have been confined to surprises and, energetic action necessary, 
129. Necessity of looking out for, when in pursuit, 209. Successful, 
at Hwintana, 232. Abd d Nader’s skill in, 232. Question of forming, 
has hardly received sufficient attention, 248. Frequency of, in hill 
and bush warfare, 249. Only on outposts that question of forming, 
has as yet been taken seriously, 249. .^alogy between, and feints, 249. 
Successful, during General Sale’s retreat, 249, 250. The Cossack, 
250. General Bugeaud’s, at Takdempt, 261. General Brim’s, at 
CasteUijos, 251. Drawing enemy on not always necessary for an, 261. 
Forming, requires skill and eye for country, 262. Principles to be 
observed in, 252, Question of having several separate, 262. Examples 
of successful, by the enemy, 262 to 256. The, at Shekan, 254. Other 
examples of, 264, 256. Risk of falling into, in hill warfare, 320. Checking 
pursuit in hill warfare by, 333. Successful, by the 3rd Gurkhas at Saran 
Sar, 334. The bush offers enemy great facilities for forming, 349. 
Bush warfare essentially an affair of surprises and, 350. Detachments 
constantly falling into, in bush warfare, 353. Question of avoiding, in 
hush warfare, 368. Sir F. Roberts’s instructions with regard to dealing 
with, in Burma, 368, 369. Bisk of cavalry falling into, on bad ground, 
405, Examples of, 406, 406. Bisk of artillery boldly used falling into, 
432. Importance of safeguarding regulars against, 442. Small, a 
sovereign remedy against snipers, 448. Employment of, as outposts, 
465. Form of, in the bush by lighting a fixe to draw volleys, 467. 

AmmunitioA. Replenishing of, one cause of fettering regulars, 86, Heavy 
expenditure of, in bush warfare, 371. Waste of, in Waganda, 371, 
Waste of, one of the most difficult questions in bush warfare, 371, 
Heavy expenditure of, arising from precautionary volleys, 372. 
Examples of expenditure of, 396, 397. Difficulty as to, on the 
Indian frontier, 397. Replenishment of, 397. Heavy expenditure 
of, during night attacks on Malakand, 397, 398. Heavy expenditure 
of, during Boer night attacks, 397. 

Amoaful. Enveloping hostile tactics at, 187. At, different commands lost 
all touch of each other, 363. Force formed np roughly in square tq 
start withj^at, 367. Guns pushed up into firing fine at, 431. 
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Amsal« Attack on> without artillery preparation at battle of Wad Ras, 155. 
Flight of Moors when, was captured, 190. 

AHgoni Zulus. Operations against, 141. 

Axiglo-*£gypt!aii* Advance on Red Sea littoral at one time always in- 
sured a hostile gathering, 40. Value of efficient intelligence department 
shown by successful, advance from Wady Haifa to Omdnrman, 50. 
Khalifa not prepared for rapid advance of, forces to Omdurman, 89. 
Happy results for. army of bombardment of Omdurman, 154. Chance 
of decisive victory obtained by army by reconnaissance before Atbara, 
235. 

Annaxn. French campaign in, of 1861, 38. Experience of French in, 38. 

Antananarivo. Duchesne eventually made short work of Hovas. before, 45. 
Transport column with army detailed to capture, 60. Distance &om 
coast to, 116. Final advance to, as a flying column, 120. At attack on, 
turning force turned two captured guns upon enemy, 167. Attack on 
Amboluminas position during final advance on, 167. Official account 
of expedition to, dwells on effect of volleys, 395. Ammunition nearly 
gave out when rear guard was severely pressed near, 397. 

Arab, Arabs, of the Barbary States, 32. Effect of the, razzias in Algeria, 
129. Stout resistance of, at Kirhekan, 167. Attack of, upon baggage 
at Tokar, 204. Barbarossa drew, out of their camp at Millel by a 
feint, 230. Proverb as to stratagem and war, 232. Successful ambus- 
cade of, by French at Muzaia, 233. Failure of an attempt by French 
to surprise, 242. Deception of the, by General Philebert, 246. 
Skill of the, of Algeria at forays, 245. The, ambuscaded at Takdempt, 
261. French cavalry ambuscaded by, 253. The, at Shekan, 254. 
Rear face of a square broken by, the day before Shekan, 262. The, 
attack at Tofrek, 283. 21st Lancers did not completely break up, 
mass by their charge, 419. The, reached the zeriba at Tellinouet before 
the troops could man the defences, 463. The, in Algeria, used to leave 
fires burning and slip off before an expected night attack by French, 
486. The, must have been aware that Sir H. Stewart was making his 
night march towards the Nile, 490. 

Arab!* Troops of, 30. Difference of forces of, from Zulus and Matabili, 30. 
First heard of move from Alexandria and Ismailia when in Ceylon, 55. 
Had Sir G. Wolseley not made a direct attack on Tel-el-Kebir, would 
have avoided an engagement, 92. 

Areot. An example of effect of boldness and vigour, 78. 

Argandbab. Cavalry sent to make a wide detour beyond, at Kandahar, 173. 

Arhanga Pass- Transport out at night on the, 314. Action of Lance- 
corporal Simpson on baggage guard in the, 319, 320. ' Afridis caught 
in a ravine near the, 323. 

Annament. When regulars operate agamst enemy of inferior, this con- 
stitutes a small war, 22, Tactics mainly a question of, 23. Effect of 
improved, of enenly on small wars, 24. Of enemy to be considered, 
29. Excellence of, overburdeim regulars with non-combatant ser- 
vices, 85- Advantage in, gives regulars upper hand in battle, 90. 
How improvement in, of hill-men has affected the distance to which 
flanking picquets af e sent out, 297, 298. 

Arms- Relative progress of, of regulars and of enemy, 23- Of enemy some- 
times efficient, 23. Of enemy often not well known, 43. Enemy when 
defeated conceals, 169. 

Arnold, Malor- Victory of, at Bida, 269. 

iUrogee- Battle of, as an example of enemy being unintentionally drawn 
out of position by hope of pluiider, 233. Hill-men may he trapped as 
the Abyssinians were at, 324. 

/irrali* The relief of, by Major Eyre, 82. Attempt to relieve, froiA Difta- 
pore, 2J^6. 
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Artillery. Portable, scarcely existed in. Abd el Kader’s day, 1S6. Buge* 
axid*s objection to wheeled, 136. Portable, in Bhodesia, 13?. 
Preparation usual in regular warfare, 152. Only second phase of, 
preparation need generally be taken into account in small wars, 152« 
Great moral effect of, 162. Importance attached by enemy to. 
whether he possesses it or not, 152, 153. Unfortunate use of, fire in 
Tonkin and Madagascar, 163. Preparation sometimes shows enemy 
point of attack, 153. Main objection to, preparation that it drives 
enemy away, 153. Lord Wolseley on effect of, 153. Occasions when, 
preparation is desirable, 154. Besults of, bombardment of Omdurman, 
164. Value of, in Mutiny, 154. Assistance of infantry of concen- 
trated, fire at Dargai, 154. Points which govern decision as to, prepa- 
ration, 164. When it is a matter of urgency to achieve rapid success 
it may be desirable to use, before infantry can get up, 155. Use of, at 
relief at Gulistan, 165 . Instances of want of, preparation, 165. Im- 
portance of capturing hostile, 166, 167. Inefficiency of hostile, 156, 
Turning of captured, upon the enemy, 156. Ease with which hostile, 
can he captured, 166. Examples of capturing hostile, 167. Sometimes 
a source of emharrassment to enemy, 168. Capture of hostile, likely 
to be brought about by flank attacks, 163. Use of horse, with cavalry 
in the Mutiny, 170. Effect of, accompan 3 ring flank attacks, 170. If 
there be ground suitable for cavalry, infantry and, should endeavour 
to drive enemy in that direction, 173. To be pushed to the front 
to play on the enemy when he gives way, 174, 175. Use of, 
at Staweli, 174. Denghil Tepe as an example of, beating off a counter- 
attack, 186. Skobelef on duty of, in Turkoman, campaign, 186. On 
the defensive, flanks to bo protected with, 202, Advantage of forma- 
tion in line with, well distributed, 204. Value of, on flanks shown 
at Ahmed IChel, 205. Advantages of and objections to, being pushed 
well to the front on the flanks to be withdrawn later, 205. Value of 
horse, and cavalry if enemy retreats in good order, 211. Bad effect 
of withdrawing smoothbore, at Mai wand, 214. Value of some, at the 
commencement of a retreat, 216. Employment of, on rear guard, 221, 
222. Employment of, by Colonel Macdonald to draw enemy on to 
Kh artum, 234. Generally moves at a different pace from rest of square, 
260. Position of, with regard to squares, 263, 264. Examples of, 
with squares, 264. Effect of hostile, on squares at El Teb and in 
Dahomey, 266, 267. Position of, with squares on the march, 274. To 
merely clear hill-men off crests, will do the work as well as infantry 
and save them a climb, 306. In attack in hill warfare, 307. Small 
effect of, firing up at sangars, 307. To get up on high ground where 
it can play on. retreating enemy, 307. Question of, being benighted 
in hill warfare, 315 to 317. Use of, against stockades in bush warfare, 
364. The, with Macdonald’s brigade at Khartum, 387, 388. Cavalry 
and horse, in small wars, 408, 409. Question of, preparation, 429, 
To be handled with boldness in small wars, 429. To be used at as 
close quarters as possible, rarely has much to fear from firearms of 
the enemy, 430. Examples of forward, tactics, 430, 481. In small 
wars, rarely runs the risk of being actually eilenoed, 432. Tendency 
to hold, back, 432. Massing of, unusual in small wars, 433, 434. 
How to deal with hostile, 433. Great object of, that it should be at 
hand when wanted, 433, Dispersion of, 434 to 436. Should generally 
be able to move as fast as infantry, ^4. Question of breaking up, 
units in small wars, 434, 435. Necessity of being ready to act at any 
point tends to split up, units 434. Massing of, at the Sempagha Pass, 
435. Massing of, at the Atbara and Tel-el-Kebir, 435. Dispersion of, 
on the defe^siye^ 435, Qre^t valqe of, on the defensive, 436, 437» 
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Able to protect its own front, but its flanks must be guarded, 436, 
Value of, in defence of isolated posts, 437. Powerlessness of, against 
mud villages, 437. Need of high explosive shells for, in small wars, 438* 
Necessity of, material being light, 438, 439. Portable, generally more 
suitable for small wars than horse and field, 438, 439. Must be prepared 
for firing at very close quarters, 439. Question whether machine 
guns should be attached to, 440. On convoy duty, 477. No formid- 
able hostile, in small wars to necessitate strong advanced guards, 479. 
To be in action ready for night attacks if picquets are close in, 494. 
Can only carry a small supply of star shell, 495. To be trained by 
daylight on likely points in anticipation of hostile mght attacks, 495. 
Question of putting infantry into intervals of, at night, 495. See also 
Mountain Artillery. 

Ashanti. War of 1874, 28- In, war British aimed at the capital, 105. 
Illustration from, war of effect of advancing in several columns. 111. 
Severance of British communications in, 117. In, enveloping hostile 
tactics were experienced, 187. Difficulty of pursuit in, 211. Corps 
of scouts organized in 1874 in, 350. The, war of 1874 as illustrating 
bush warfare in general, 353, 354. Sections in the, war, 353, 354. 
Heavy loss of oMcers in the, war, 354. Nature of enemy in, 356. 
Bush not generally so thick in Dahomey as in, 358. Tendency of enemy 
to counter-attack in bush fighting as in, 366. Heavy expenditure 
of ammunition in, 396. Affords no instance of hostile night attack, 
444. Tendency of enemy to work against flanks and rear constantly 
felt in, 475. 

Ashantis. Willingness of to accept battle, 32. A people under a despotic 
sovereign, 35. Tactical formation of, a loose skirmishing order, 363. 
At Quarman the, closed in on rear of column, 368. Counter-attack of 
the, at Ordahsu, 366. 

Assault See Attack. 

Assaye. At, whole army brought upon Mahratta flank, 163. 

Atbaia. Neglect of their communications by dervishes before, 87. A case 
where preliminary bombardment was most desirable, 164. Sir H. 
Kitchener arrived before, zeriba at dawn, 193. Reooimaissauce before, 
probably helped to keep the enemy in position, 236. The attack on the, 
zeriba, 379, 380. Independent fire at, 391. Hostile guns silenced at the, 
before the attack, 433. Concentrated artillery fire on the, zeriba, 436. 
General Hunter’s reconnaissance to, 441. 

Attack, attacks, attacking. Upon enemy preferable to manoeu\'re. 91. 
Enemy generally declines to, in small wars, 160. Special interest of 
sUidy of, in small wars, 160. Difference between theory of, in small 
waars and in regular warfare, 150, 151. Question of artillery prepara- 
tionin, 152 to 166. Moral effect upon enemy of deliberate, 169. Purely 
Cental, generally undesirable, 160. Object of flank, in regular war- 
fare, and in small wars, 161 to 163. Erontal, at Dargai an exceptional 
case, 160. Enemy seldom prepared for, on the flank and rear, 161. 
Examples of uiipreparedness of enemy for, on their flanks and re^, 
161, 162. In case of, on flank and rear troops brought on hostile line 
of retreat, 163. Plank, bring about decisive victories, 163. Question of 
a containing force in case of flank, 1 63. Action of Kirbekan as example 
of rear, 1^. As a rule containing force assists in, 864. In Tonkin 
enemy would all have escaped, as a rule, but for direction given 
to JB^enoh, 165. If frontal, likely to lead to hard fighting, had 
better be in flank, 166. Pei war Kotal as example of flank, being prin- 
cipal, 165, 166. Tendency of enemy to draw all his forces over and 
meet flank, 166. Points to keep in mind in case of combined, 167. 
Need of artillery in flank, 170. Effect of artillery with a flank, 170. 
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la all, Tipon irregularsi it is necessary to drive assault borne with vigour, 
171. When troops have been laimched to the, subordinates must be 
prepared to assume responsibility, 171. Opportunities for bluff in, 172. 
Importance of cavalry in, 172 to 174. Desirability sometimes of, 
from several points, 176, 177. Moral effect of, from several 
sides, 177. By, in several columns enemy’s line of retreat cer- 
tain to be threatened, 177. If, from several sides failure of one 
of the columns may not matter, 177. Examples of, from several 
sides, 177, 178- When separation of forces in, has led to a reverse this 
has generally been due to mistakes or mismanagement, 179. Danger in, 
from several points of errors as to time and distance, 179. Examples of 
misunderstandings in, from different sides, 182 to 184. In, in this class 
of warfare the Ime of battle seldom has much depth, 184, Denghil 
Tepe shows value of artillery after, has failed, 185. Because enemy 
generally shirks, he operates against flanks and rear of regulars, 186, 
187. When flanks and rear of troops in, are merely threatened the 
threats should not be taken too seriously, 189. Hour at which, should 
he delivered, 192 Enemy seldom seems to expect, at dawn, 192. 
Examples of successful, at daybreak, 193, 194. At daybreak 
offer considerable chance of decisive success, 194. Only chance of 
getting at certain enemies to, them at daybreak, 194. Feints can 
he used both in, and in defence, 227. Point selected for, may be con- 
cealed by feints and stratagems, 236. Principles of, in hill war- 
fare, 304 to 308. The Gurkha scout at Thati'las an example 
of, in hiU warfare, 305. Artillery in, in hill warfarev 307. In 
small wars, can generally be pushed home by firing line, 376. 
In, extension rather than depth to be sought for, 376. Question of, 
on hill positions, 377. Comparison of British and French methods 
of, 377, 378. Dashing, as compared to deliberate, 378. The formation 
for, at Tel-el-Kebir, 379. The formation for, at the Atbara zeriba, 
379, 380. Comparison of, at Tel-el-Kebir and Atbara to, in 
hill and bush warfare, 380, 381. Fundamental principle of, forma- 
tion in small wars is to get close up to the enemy, 381. Great im- 
portance of not hurrying infantry in, 383, 384. Question of crossing 
a dangerous zone in, 385, 386. In, fire should generally be reserved, 94. 
Hostile, at dawn very usual, 446 to 448. An, at dawn almost 
invariably involves previous night march, 488. also Night 

Attaeks- 

Austrians. In Bosnia, 31. 

Ayoub Khan. Advance of, from Herat, 48. Investment of Kandahar by, 
74. Practically whole attack fell upon, flank at Kandahar, 1 63, Troops 
of, at Maiwand, 201. Defeated troops at Maiwand suffered little 
from troops of, on way back to Kandahar, 215. Appears to have been 
induced to hold his ground at Kandahar by reconnaissance, 236. 


.Bac L4. Treacherous ambush near, 51. 

Bacninh. French advance from Hanoi to, 55. French advance on, as an 
example of manoeuvring enemy out of position, 94. Failure of one of 
the* two columns advancing on, to arrive in time, 114. Chinese were 
driven out of, by artillery fire with little loss, 153. Ham near, 395, 
397. 

Badajoz. The panic at, 483. 

Baden-Powell, Ideut-Col. Operations of, against Wedza’s stronghold as 
an example of bluff, 176, 176. * 

. Badli-ke-Serai. Action of, an excellent example of mounted troops in 
flank attacks, 170. ' * ^ 
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Bagfifag®* Special danger oi junctions of valleys to, in hill warfare, 335. 
In hill 1 warfare if rear guard stops enemy slips round flank and 
hamos, 337* The position of, in retreats in the hills, 338. Manage- 
ment of the, columns in advancing through a bush country, 369, 360* 
To bo sent on in case of retreat in bush warfare, 370. 

Bagh, Afridis trapped on return march from Dwatoi to, 323. 

Bajaour. All cavalry might not be able to act in, 407. TribesmenW, not 
so well armed as Afridis but more inclined for night attacks, 470. 

Baker, General. Attack of, on Afghan right at Charasia, 166. 

Baker, Pasha. The disaster to force under, at Trinkitat, 262, 271. Ad- 
vance of, with cordon of vedettes all round, 476. 

Balkan, Balkans. Wars of, liberation exemplify insurrections, 27. Turks 
and Montenegrins before last Russian intervention in the, 127. 

Banditti. Struggles against, in case of insurrections, 26. Great com- 
manders of irregulars mostly leaders of, 126. 

Banners. Asiatics and enemy generally bring, into the field, 168. Fana- 
tics prize their, highly, 158. Moral effect of capturing, 158. 

Bang Bo. Action of, an example of a mistake as to a turning force, 168. 
Narrative of the action at, 168, 169. As an example of readiness of 
enemy to profit by a success, 214. Feeble pursuit of the Chinese 
after, 216. 

Bara. Anxiety caused by transport column during move down, valley, 120. 
Example of bluff in the, valley, 175. Flanking picquets on the march 
down the, valley, 296. Examples of troops being benighted in the, 
valley, 317, 318. Incident in the, valley illustrates necessity of main 
body in retreat guarding the baggage, 339. 

Barara Tangl. Action of, as example of infantry being hurried and then 
attacked by fanatics, 384. 

Baratieri, General. Leading brigade at Adowa advanced further than, 
intended, 46. 

Barbary States. Horsemen of the, 32. 

Barbarossa. Successful feint of, at Millel, 230. 

Bareilly. Ghazi charge at, 185. The ghazis at, charged right on to the 
bayonets, 309. 

BarkaS. General Westmacott’s rear guard action on last day but one of the 
inarch to, 317. 

Barnes, Uent, On the failure of the Spanish forces to suppress the Cuban 
rebellion, 132, 133. 

Base, bases. Importance of the army being as short a time as possible away 
from its, 61. Theory of keeping the army at its, and pushing 
supplies ahead, 66 to 67. Excellence of armament and completeness 
of equipment helps to tie regulars to tbeir, 85. Regulars if beaten must 
fall back on their, 86. Enemy has no, 86. Route leading back to, 
requires separate force as guard, 116. Flying columns in guerilla 
warfare must have, 135. 

Basutos. Surprise of the, at Morosi mountain, 488. 

Basutoland. The night attack on Morosi's mountain in, 488. 

Batoehe. Affair of, an example of feints misleading enemy as to intended 
point of attack, 236. 

Batt^on, battalions. Bugeaud considered that in Algeria flying columns 
should include three or four, 136. Formation at Isly 4ohelonned, 
columns, 187. Ordered to form, square when charged at Isly, 188. 
Flanks of, not to coincide with corner of a square, 263- Question 
whether flanking picquets should or should not be formed for both 
flanks from the same, 296, Formation of a, for attacking hill 
positions, 377. Infantry. 

Battery, batteries. Enemy sometimes possesses formed, 29. Even when 
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enemy has, these dissolve in case of defeat, 88. A hostile, seldom a 
mobile unit, 166, Pmsuit by a field, after Cawnpore, 209. Breaking 
up of, unsound in regular warfare, 434. Necessity of splitting up, in 
small wars, 434. Question of breaking up, in attack, 434. Massing 
of, 435. Splitting up of, on the defensive, 436. Questions of 
forming, of machine guns, 440. See also Artillery. 

Bavarian. EVench and, troops defeated by Tyrolean peasants, 287. 

Bayonet, bayonets. Value of the, when forming ambuscades, 251. Picquets 
to climb knolls with fixed, 298. Small parties in the bush to march 
with, fixed, 362. Enemy will seldom stand to receive a, charge, 376. 
To be fixed as crest of hill is approached, 377. Great value of the, in 
. spite of enemy’s skill in use of spears and swords, 399, 400. A, charge 
hardly ever fails, 399. Value of, charge when in difficulties, 399. 
The, on the defensive, 399. If front is pierced it is generally best to 
drive out enemy with, 400. Examples of enemy being ejected with 
the, 400. The, the proper weapon for night attacks, 487. The, to 
he used in expelling hostile bodies which have penetrated within the 
lines, 497. 

Bayuda Besert. Heavy losses of column in the, reduced it to such an 
extent that it could barely guard the transport columns, 107. Sir H. 
S^wart’s force in, not absolutely a flying column, 120, 121. 

BedOUixiS. Ambuscade of French cavalry by, 253. Camels forming rear 
face of French square at Shott Tigri carried off by, 257. Buona^rte’s 
army at first nonplussed by tactics of, 475. 

Beluehis. No one remembers who led the, in Scinde, 126. 

Bemaru. The disastrous attacks upon the, heights as examples of defeat 
of counter-attacks made on a large scale, 109. The, village not cap- 
tured, 199. Neglect of the Afghans to pursue after second attack 
upon, hills, 215. 

Ben Metir. The action of, as example of cavalry acting dismounted, 
419. 

Benanzin. King, obliged to expose his troops to battle in defending capital, 
36, 105. 

Benln.^ Consequences of failing to find wells at Agagi in, 62. Deadly 
climate of, 98. Searching bush with volleys in, 371. 

Benis. The, depended chiefly upon slugs which were stopped by the 
foliage, 372. 

Berber* Supplies of River Colunm believed to be sufficient to take it to, 63. 
Abandonment of attempt to capture, 63. Supplies with River Column 
insufficient to take it to, and back, 70. 

Berbers. Abd el Kader’s ascendancy over the, hill-men, 128. Lured out 
of position by Barbarossa at Miilel, 230. Question of night outposts 
in campaigning against, 471. 

Bhutan. Incident in 1864 in, war, 46. The evacuation of Dewangniri in, 
492* 

Bhutlas. Supposed stronghold of the, 46. 

Bida. The battle of, as an example of moving in square to induce the 
enemy to attack, 268, 269. 

Bilot. The night engagement at, as an example of difficulty in which 
artillery is placed when benighted, 316. 

Bishenslng. March to, 46. 

Black Flags. Fortified positions of, near Baonihh, 56. Warriors like the, 
will always accept battle, 103. Desperate night attaol^ by, on French, 
443. 

Black Mountain. Separate columns invaded the, in 1888,110. Fanatical 
rush at Kotkai in, 186. Peculiar conditions of hill warfare admirably 
illustrated in the, 346. 
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Bloody Sir B. Attack on rear brigade of, by Mamunds, 96. S'orcing of 
“ Gate of Swat ” by, as an example of rapidity of enemy’s retreat, 159. 
Work of 11th Bengal Lancers after, broke out of the Malakand posi- 
tion, 173. Coiuinunioations of, with Malakand threatened by the 
Mamunds, 301. Hilhnen against whom, operated in 1897 did not 
shrink from bold night attacks, 453, Successful employment of, of 
villagers near camps as outposts, 474. 

Boer, Boers. Characteristics of, 31. Causes of reverses in, war, 33. In, 
war, theatre of war well known, 47. Fighting qualities of, underrated, 
47- Commencement of the, war of 1881, by treachery of the, 61. 
Effect of Sir E. Wood’s reconnaissance on the, 78. Good treatment of 
wounded by, 95, 96. Threats against Sir G, Colley’s communications 
in the, war led to fight near the Ingogo, 117. Effect upon the, of 
the sortie from Potciiefstrom, 197. Raids of, into Natal after Laing’s 
Nock, 200. Pursuits by, 215. Skill of, at ambuscades, 251. Skilful 
marksmanship of, gives some excuse for too rapid advance at Laing’s 
Neck, 384. Xn the, war the enemy had the advantage as regards 
musketry, 398. The, war of 1881, a great example of want of 
cavalry, 402, 403. The, the beau-ideal mounted infantry, 432. 
Risk incurred by, in holding Laing’s Neck, 403. Had British had a 
few squadrons the, would not have found it so easy to operate outside 
their trenches at Laing’s Neck, 403. Sometimes fired from horseback, 

411. Compelled cavalry to transform itself into mounted infantry, 

412. Skill with which, concealed numbers, 420. Quickness of, when 
dismounted, 424. The, kept at a distance at Potchefstrom by the 
guns, 437. The, ’'night attacks, 444, 445, 446. Fighting, outposts 
must be far out, 451. Gave vigilant columns a wide berth at night, 
464. Operating against adversaries like the, night attacks might be 
advisable, 483. Failure of the, to prevent the British forces escaping 
from the Ingogo. 491. 

Boguslawski, General v. Quotation from, as to La Yendde campaign, 140. 

Bokhara. Russian campaign against, 30. Yedshar fought against large 
army marching from, to recover Tashkend, 104- Almost every episode 
which brought Cossacks to, an important operation of war, 104. Army 
of the Emir of, at Yedshar, 190. 

Bokhaxan, Bokharans. Value attached by, force to guns, 158, Artillery 
not formidable, 168. 

Bolan* Harris fianked the, route to Kandahar, 61. 

Bombardment. A preliminary, tends to drive enemy out of his position, 
163. Unfortunate consequences of preliminary, at Leh Khoja, 153. 
Occasions when preliminary, may be indispensable, 164. Results 
of, of Omdurman, 164. It resistance likely to prove formidable a 
preliminary, is most valuable, 164. Examples of disaster owing to 
failure to carry out a preliminary, 155. 

Bosnia* Austrians in, 31. General Philippovitch’a method of marching in, 
with strong detachments on flanks, 478. 

Botha* Reference to, 128. 

Boiirmont, General. As soon as, effected landing Ley’s forces were con- 
centrated, 106. 

Boadar* Defeat of the, tribe by General Chamberlain at Khan Band, 
162. . . 

Braekenhnty, General. Lord Wolseloy’s difficulty in communicatmg 
with, the detached column of Sir R. Bullor and, on the Nile, 123. 

Breech-loaders. Savages now often armed with, 24. Enemy in the bush 
rarely has, 349. 

Breastworks. .Need of some sort of, in front of picquets and sentries in 
amaJl war^ 474. 
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Brenner Pass, Disaster to the French near the, as an example of enemy 
thro'wing doTO trees upon regulars, 290. 

Brigands. See Bandits. 

Brittany. Terrain in, suitable to guerilla warfare, 127. Hoohe dealing 
with Chouans of, 130. Hoche’s system of espionage in, 143, 

Bronker’s Spruit. Boers at, 6L 

Brooke, General. Operations of, at attack on Deh Khoja, 180, 181. Death 
of, 181. 

Browne, Sir S. Commanded main attack on Ali Musjid, 168. 

Buffs. The party of the, at Bilot, 316. 

Bugeaud, General (Marshal). Effect of arrival of, in Algeria, 128. Plan 
of campaign of, 129. Institution of razzias by, 129. Bussians in Trans- 
caucasia lacked the decentralized vigour of, 130. System of, in Algeria 
not new, 136. Objection of, to wheeled guns, 136. Motto of, as to 
parleying, 144. Order of battle of, at Isly, 187, 188. Battalions of, 
drawn up in heavy columns, 188. Order of battle had idea of 
square, 189. Successful feint of, at Sikak, 230. Instructions of, with 
regard to surprises, 242. Successful ambuscade by, at Takdempt, 251. 
Sent his cavalry out at Isly to complete destruction of Moorish 
horse already broken by infantry 6re, 412. At Tellinouet, 463. 
Beoommendation as to ambuscades as outposts by, 466. 

BuUer, Sir R. (Colonel). Lord Wolseley’s difficulty in commxmioating 
with detached forces of, and General Brackenbury on the Nile, 123. 
Capture of Zlobani mountain by, and perilous retirement of, from the 
position, 183, 184. Sent out from Kambula to draw on Zulus with 
mounted force, 229, 230. Betreat of, from Abu Klea as example of 
stratagem, 246, 491. Aggressive action of enemy against, after with- 
drawal from Gubat to Abu Klea, 420. Night march of, from Abu 
Klea, 491. 

Buluwayo. Desultory fighting after the capture of, 36. Effect of advance 
on, 40. 

Buners. Intervention of, in Ambela campaign, 49, 73. Conflicts with the, 
prove that the hill man is a fighter, 289. 

Bunerwals. See Buners. 

Burma. Pacification of Upper, 22. Thebaw’s attempt to oppose annexa- 
tion of, 26. War in upper, example of two stages of campaign of conquest, 
26. Losses from sickness in, 98l Difficulty experienced by British to 
get enemy to fight in, 100. Suited for guerilla tactics, 127. Flying 
columns in, 135, 141. Sir F. Boberts’s instructions for, 142. Care 
taken in, not to exasperate the people, 147. In, cavalry worked round 
both flanks to be ready to pounce on fugitives, 165. Minor operatioios 
in, illustrate principle of combined front and flank attacks, 165. Enemy 
in, disinclined for determined resistance, 166. Loss inflicted by hostile 
ambushes in, 253. Sir F. Roberts’s instructions with regard to meet- 
ing ambuscades in, 368, 369. Scarcely any instances of hostile 
night attacks in, 444. 

Buonaparte. See Napoleon. 

Burmese. Main difficulty with, to get them to fight, 103. Capture of 
Sittang in first, war, 178. The, could be trusted to take to flight, 369. 

Burnak. The affair of, as an illustration of camel corps work, 427, 428. 

Bush. Maoris and Kaffirs fought mostly in, 32. Examples of savages 
inhabiting, offering battle, 32. Actions in, 32. Impossible to keep up 
with '^nerny in flight in, 211. Suitability of the, for ambuscades, 
262. In the, some sort of defence work round) camp indispensable, 
279.^ Movements of regulars in the, cannot be so well watched 
as in hill warfare, 349. The, offers enemy great opportunities 
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for ambusKes aaad surprises, 349. Necessity of sometimes cutting 
way through, makes operations in it slow, 360. Scouting in 
the, an art in itself, 360, 351. Sections and groups must look to their 
own leaders in advance through the, 362. Group organization impera- 
tive owing to characteristics of an engagement in the, 352. Nature of 
the, in Ashanti, 353. Sir G. Wolseley’s view that for fighting in the 
African, an exceptionally large proportion of officers is required, 363. 
Xeoss of officers heavy in most campaigns in thick, 354. Flanking parties 
can be mobile if, is not very thick, 354. Use of elastic square if owing 
to thickness of, the force is moving very slowly, 356, 356. Thickness of 
the, in advance to Ahomey, 356. Nature of, at Amoaful, 357. Not 
generally so thick in Dahomey ae in Ashanti, 358. Arrangement of 
columns in the, 369. Very small columns in the, 362. Moving 
fiankcrs almost impossible in hilly country covered with, 362. Attack 
of stockades in the, 362, 363. Enemy in the, does not generally recog- 
nise the advantage of having stockades supporting each other in 
Echelon, 3t54. In very thick, enemy can build fresh stockades as rapidly 
as troops advance, 364. Hewing paths in very thick, 364. Sometimes 
there is no time in very thick, to cut paths for fianking parties, 365. 
Columns never to file along clearings in, unless far side has been cleared, 
307. If force has to be divided up in the, each column must be self 
contained, 307. Risk of separate columns firing into each other in the, 

368. No possibility of avoiding ambuscades altogether in the, 368. 
Sir F. Roberts's instructions for dealine with ambuscades in the, 368. 
In the, a retirement can easily be concealed, 369. Retreating in the 

369, 370. System of “ searching the, with volleys,” 371. Only in very 
thick, that precautionary volleys should be used, 372. Firing the, 
by the enemy, 372. It has generally been found that the thicker the, 
the more cowardly is the enemy, $72. In the, especial need exists for 
vigilance at the halt, 454. Value of patrolling in, as part of out- post 
work, 468, Sentries and pioquets not to move about in thick, 469. In, 
even small parties should always post look-out men, 469. Arrange- 
ments to bo made by a force benighted in thick, 467. 

Bush fighting, operations, jSee Bush warfare. 

Bush warfare. Value of initiative on part of junior officers in, 171. 
Instances of attack on enemy from several points likely to occur in, 176. 
Tendency of enemy towards enveloping tactics in, 187. Difficulty of 
following u p victory in, a chief obstacle to decisive campaign, 211. Ruse 
of pretended retreat frequently employed in, 231. Elastic form of 
square used in, 268. Difficult to say where hill warfare ends and 
where, begins, 340, Presents many characteristics similar to hill war- 
fare, 348. Enemy in, i.s rarely warlike, 348. Enemy met with in, is 
generally badly armed, 349. Troops not exposed to long-range sniping 
in, 349. Theatres of, are almost always unhealthy, 360. Essentially 
an affair of surprises and ambuscades, 360. Value of scouts in, 360. 
Special organization necessary for, 352. In, it is generally found that 
the enemy shirks ^posing advance of troops directly, hut works round 
their flanks, 354. ©astio square formation in, 366 to 359. 'Management 
of baggage and supply trains in, 369. In, troops fired upon suddenly 
shoula generally promptly charge, 360. Troops used in, often ill 
disciplined, 361. very small columns in, 362. In certain regions 
yimali wars combine the charactaristios of hill warfare and, 362. In, 
it is generally indispensable to be well supplied with guides, 366. 
Diffiomty of following up successes in, 365. In, enemy generally 
shows inclination lot counter-attack, 366. Inevitable lliat parses 
will sometimes expose flank in, 366. In, special dangers attend the divi- 
sion of force, 367. Retreats not so much a feature of, as of hill cam- 
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paigns, S69. One great advantage of, that a very few rifles may impose 
upon the enemy, 370. Heavy expenditure of ammunition in, 37 1. The 
troops employed in, often mere levies, 371. No branch of irregular 
warfare more difflcult to discuss tactically than, 372. Crossing dan- 
gerous zones in, 386. Machine guns do not get a chance in, 441. 
Arrangements for service of security have to be of a special kind in, 
464, 455. Difficulty of outposts in, 458. Outposts by night in, 467. 
Safeguarding of flanks and rear on the march especially important in, 
476, 


[?luro. 3,000 Egyptian troops sent to Aboukir from, on same day as trans- 
ports sailed from Alexandria for Ismailia, 65. Capture of, as an ex- 
ample of boldness and audacity, 83. Importance of securing, by a 
sudden cowp, 92. 

Cialabria. Era Diavolo and Massena in, 126. 

Darnel Corps. Object of the, in the Nile Expedition, 69. Well suited for 
surprises, 241. Have many of the properties of mounted infantry, 425. 
Object of, 425, Have the idea of strategical rather than tactical 
mobility, 425. In action, 426. Good service of the, at Kalpi, 426. DiM- 
culty of, working with cavalry in action, 426. Lord Wolseley’s instruc- 
tions to, 427. Difficulties of, if attacked mounted, 427. Affair of 
Burnak as an example of, work, 427, 428. Can only be used -under 
certain conditions, 428. 

Dameron Highlanders. The, at the Atbara, 379, 380. 

Darnels. Bear face of square at Shott Tigri formed of, 257. Examples of 
use of, by the enemy, 425. Cannot travel as fast as irregular warriors, 
426. Principle of forming square round the, of camel corps, 427. 
Peculiarities of, 428. 

Campbell, Sir 0. Mutineer attack on Cawnpore while, was relieving 
Lucknow, 112. Kali Nuddi after relief of Lucknow by, 170. Pursuit 
by, with a field battery and his staff after Cawnpore, 209. Action of, 
against Mohmunds at Shabkadar, as illustrating readiness of enemy to 
at once turn on regulars when they fall back, 214. On Captain Peel’s 
action at the Shah Nujeef, 431. 

Canadian. Forces dealing with Riel, 31. Attempted ambuscade on the, 
troops at Fish Creek, 255. 

Canrobert, Colonel. Successful attack of, upon Nareh, 177, 178. 

Cape Coast Castle. Real line of attack on Kumasi along road from. 111. 

Capital. Capture of, may paralyse resistance, 35. Importance of, as 
objective, 36. Generally centre of communications, 35. Usual nature 
of, in small wars, 35. Capture of, may not effect people at large, 35. 
Importance of, of a petty chieftain, 36. Organized resistance some- 
times ceases with fall of, 36. Objective may be, 36. 

Carrington, General. Operations of, to suppress the rebellion in Southern 
Rhodesia, 138, 139. 

Carlist, Carlisle. Wars exemplify insurrections, 27. 

Case shot. Need of a laxge supply of, in small wars, 439. Heavy expendi- 
ture of, at Khartum, 439. 

Caspiaxu Russians beyond the, 95. Skobelefs fear that reinforoements 
would be sent him across the, 60. Failure of column based on, to reach 
Khiva, 61- Lomakin's army detailed to advance from, against Turko- 
man’s, 66. Lomakin’s failure to keep his troops west of, 6^ Kras- 
novodsk on the, 427. 

Gasteflljos. Successful ambuscade by General Prim at, 261. Two squad- 
rons pushed too far at, 406. 

CastiUe* Terrain in, suitable for guerilla warfare, 127. 
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Catheaxty Sir G# Quotations from, as to quelling revolts, 41. Exception 
taken by, to elaborate works, 135. 

Caucasia. Russian troops in, have found the value of the bayonet, 399, 

Caucasian. Banger to regulars of any inefficiency in the service of seen- 
rity when campaigning in the, forests, 480. 

Caucasus. Cause of Russian failures in, 101. Skill of guerillas in the, at 
stratagems, 244. Russian experience in, proves that the hill man is a 
fighter, 289. Campaigns in the, have illustrated hill warfare, 346. 
Guerillas whom Russians had to deal with, in the, as daring as any 
on the Indian border, 346. Use of elastic square on northern slopes 
of the, 355. Russian campaigns in the, provide scarcely a single 
example of hostile night attack, 444. 

CuYalry. Want of, a cause of reverses in first Boer war, 33. Efficiency 
of United States, at surprise marches, 137. Alone can attempt effective 
pursuit, 169. Sir B. Blood at Landaki wished to catch enemy in retreat 
with his, 100. Action of, at Badli-ke-Serai, 170. Action of, at Kali 
Nuddi, 170. Dispersion of tribesmen on the Swat River in 1895 
by, 170. Value of, to complete a victory, 172. Question of dis- 
seminating the, on the battlefield, 172. Other arms to drive enemy 
on to ground where, can act when the terrain is suitable, 173. Excel- 
Sent way of achieving decisive victory to drive enemy on to level 
ground where, can finish him, 173. Failure of, to catch enemy in re- 
treat at Kandahar, 173. Examples of massing, 174. Should be on 
the spot to strike home, 174. Disaster to the United States, on the 
little Big Horn, 179. When enemy pushes attack right home only, 
can generally manage a counter-attack, 202. On the defensive 

flanks should be protected with, or guns, 202. On the flank at 
Maiwand, 202. Ne^ of, on the spot owing to euemy*s rapid re- 
treat, 207, 208. Instances of want of, for pursuit, 208. Value of 
guns and, if enemy retreats in some semblance of order, 211. 
value of, and mounted infantry at commencement of a retreat, 217. 
On rear guard, 221. Value of, for feints, 231. Value of, for sur- 
prises, 241. Examples of, carrying infantry, 241. Force for a razzia 

f enerally consisted maizxly of, 246. Sometiraes inside square, 259. 

Position of cavalry with regard to squares, 264, 265. Examples 
of, and squares, 264, 265. Kept outside of square on the march, 275. 
Action of, in hill warfare, 307. Services of, in the Mamund country, 
•307, 308. The, at Zagai, 308. Rear face of elastic square in Dahomey 
sometimes formed of, 356. Infantry opposed to irregular, 388. Ir- 
regular horsemen of little use as, on the battlefield, 388. How nature of, 
employed varies in small wars, 401. Imperative importance of having 
a respectable force of, in small wars, 401. Moral efieot of, 401, 402. 
Value of, even in hill warfare, 402. Examples of want of, 402. Dis- 
•astrous consequences of lack of, in the first Boer war, 402, 403. 
Value of, in South Africa, 403. Need of, for raids, 403. Importance 
of, shook action, 404, 406. Achievements of, in small wars, 405. 
Risk of, falling into ambushes, 405, 406. Examples of, falling into 
ambush, 406. Not necessary to, that groxmd should be such as can. 
be charged over, 406- Effective work of, at a trot in the hills in 
1895 and 1897, 406, 407. Difficulty caused to, when attacking irre- 
gulars by their want of cohesion, 407, 408. Advantages to, when 
enemy adopts modem tactics, 408. Co-operation of, and horse artillery, 
40^ 409. Napoleon’s comparison of Mamelukes to French, 409. 
Enemy’s, formidable individually not collectively, 410. Regular 
should s^dom shirk enooimter with irregular horse even in superior 
numbers, 410. Meeting a charge of fanatical, 410, 411- Enemy’s 
firi ng from horseback, 411. Horsemen fibring from the saddle incapable 
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of meeting, charge, 411, To keep away from infantry if there is risk 
of being rushed, 412. Dealing with horsemen who fight on foot, 412, 
413. Question of, lances, 414. Skobelef s views on, in the Turkoman 
oampaign, 414. Acting dismounted, 414, 415. Danger to, acting dis- 
mounted in close country, 415. Question of horseholders when, dis- 
moimt, 416, 416. Affair near Inyat Kali as example of, horseholders in 
difficulties, 416. Combination of mounted and dismounted work by, 
416 to 418. Importance in small wars of, being able to combine 
mounted and dismoimted work, 418. On very broken ground, often 
useless except dismounted, 418. Examples of valuable action by, 
acting dismounted, 419, Effective action of, firing on hostile 
masses otherwise engaged, 419. At Tamai and Omdurman, 419, 420. 
Dismounted, posing as a large force, 420. Dismounted, in attack, 420. 
Examples of dismounted, attacking, 420, 421. Difficulty as to horses 
when, attacks dismounted, 421. Distinction between mounted in- 
fantry and, 422. Intermediate grades between the mounted infantry- 
man and, trooper, 422. Need of dash on part of, when on foot, 423. 
Camel corps not well adapted for working with, on the battle- 
field, 423. Question whether machine guns should be attached 
to, 440. Question of employment of, soreeu, 476. On open ground 
troops on the march look to tjbie, and mounted infantry for security, 476, 
Cavalry Training.’* Reference, 8, 423. 

Cave» caves. Only method of dealing with Mashonas to capture them 
in their, 138. Operations of Captain de Molejms against Mashonas in 
their, 191, 192. Mashonas not actually attacked in their, 192. 

Cawnpore. Treachery at, 50. Cause of failure to relieve, 74. Havelock’s 
advance from, on Lucknow, as example of wisdom of avoiding engage- 
ments when very weak, 107- Skilful combination of mutineers against, 
112. Example of pursuit by a field battery after Sir C. Campbell’s 
victory at, 209. Eailure of troops detached to fall on line of retreat 
at battle of, 209. 

Celestials. See Chinese. 

Celestial Empire. See China. 

Central Asia. Nature of enemy in, 32. History of conquest of, 36. 
Vigour displayed by Russians in campaigns in, 79. Russians in, fortu- 
nate in finding enemy ready to accept battle, 104. Russian raids in, 145. 
Enveloping system of enemy noticeable in, 187. Difficulty found by 
Russians in, in bringing in captured cattle after raids, 247. Russians 
generally kept their mounted men outside squares in, 265. Experience 
in, proves that even bad marksmen can bit a square, 266. Russians 
sometimes marched in square in, 272. Use of zeribas for bivouacs in, 
278. Sucoei^sful employment of principle of laager and zeriba warfare 
in, 286. The horsemen of, not formidable as cavalry upon the battle- 
field, 388. Russian troops have found the value of the bayonet in, 
399. Russian campaigns in, scarcely furnish an example of a hostile 
night attack, 444. 

Central Asian. Campaigns of Russia, 79. The Russians in their, cam- 
paigns calculate strength by number of companies, 382. 

Central Indian. Camel corps used in the, campaign, 426, 427. 

Central Provinces. Sir H. Rose’s campaign in the, 79. Guerilla warfare 
only a feature in, 148. 

Chagru Kotal. The, with reference to Dargai, 302. 

dudcdara. Great execution done by machine guns during siege of, 441. 
Good results obtained at, from training guns on likely points in antici- 
pation of hostile night attack, 495. 

Cl^ngarnier, Genend. Skill of, in surprises and ambuscades, 232. Great 
capture of cattle by, 247» 
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Chamberlain* Sir N. (General), Campaign of, around Ambela, 49. Com 
pelled to await reinforcements, 73- Forcing of the Khan Band defile 
by, as example of the enemy’s nnpreparedness for flank attacks, 162. 

Ohamkanis* Chamkani. The attack of Lieut. Lucas on the, at Thati, 305. 
Visit of Sir W. Lockhart to country of, 318. Disaster to the Kapur- 
thala infantry in the, country, 333. 

Chamla* The, valley in the Ambela campaign, 44, 49. 

Oharasia. Battle of, as illustrating effect of a victory upon waverers in 
hostile ranks, 76, 77. Hostile artillery captured at, 157- Rapid flight 
of Afghans from, saved them from further loss, 159. As example of 
enemy drawing off forces to meet a flank attack and allowing small 
force in front to gain a decisive advantage, 166. At, detached forces 
could see each other, 167. Case of, as an example of hostile bodies 
holding aloof to await result of a fight, 212. Expenditure of ammuni- 
tion by 72nd at, 396. 

Charette. A master of one form of the art of war, 126. Successful attacks 
by, on the flanks of Republican columns on the march, 475. 

Chasseurs d’Afrique. Effective action of, dismounted in support of in- 
fantry at Ben Metir, 419, 

Chechen, Chechens* How Russians were harassed by, 101. Use of elastic 
square in operations against the, 355. 

Chechnaya. Ambuscade of a Russian force in the, on the Valerik, 254. 

Chelmsford, Lord. Move of, to relieve Ekowe, 76. 

Chengo River* The cavalry in the Portuguese square on the, 264, 265. 

Cherek-el«Tobul. Successful siurpriso of Abd el Kader's camp at, by attack 
at dawn, 103, 240. 

Chermside, Colonel. Effect of prompt action by, at Sarras, 75. 

Childlslar.’ Base of Lomakin’s army, 66. Whole army collected at once 
at, 60. Skobelef did not collect army at, till last moment, 66. 

Chllllanwalia. An example of want of artillery preparation, 155. 

China. Struggle between Japan and, practically a small war, 21. War of 
1860, 2$. Moral effect in, war of 1860 of capture of guns, 157. 

Chinese. Partially organised in Toixkin, 29. In, war of I8G0 fall of Pekin 
decisive, 36. Treachery of, at Bac L(^, 51. Treachery of, dining Anglo- 
French advance on Pekin, 51. Driven with little loss out of Bacuinh 
and Hung Hua by artillery fire, 153. Complaint of, at ignorance of 
barbarians who attacked them in rear, 161. General Wgrier’s method 
of assaulting, works, 165. Seldom let French get to close quarters, 165. 
Tendtmoy of, to occupy and entrench distinct lines of defence, 171- 
Vigour of, in following up French at first after Bang Bo, 214. Silencing 
of the, guns in Tonkin, 433. The, war furnishes scarcely an example of 
a hostile night attack, 444. Counter-attack of, at Kui Bop, 485. 

Chitral. Special objective in, campaign, 42. Colonel Kelly’s advance to, 
80. Colonel Kelly’s advance for relief of, 94. Campaign illustrates 
advantage of moving in several columns, 112. Cavalry on Swat River 
in 1895 durir^, expedition, 405, Lieut. Harley’s sortie from, as^ an 
example of e&ctive counter-attack, 197. Action on the Swat River 
in the, campaign, 405. Signal service of cavahry during advance 
towards, 407. 

Ghitralls. Bewilderment of the, by Colonel Kelly’s methods, 80. Apti- 
tude of, for selecting formidable positions, 94. 

Ohouan, Chouans. Hoche’s operations against, 40, 130. 

Chnrehil!, lieui. Winston. Quotation from, illustrating effect of counter- 
attack by troops in retreat and in difficulties, 334, 

How Russians were harassed by, 101. 

Oiansevdtz. Dictum of, that night attacks are confined to small bodies, 485. 

dealing, clearings. To be formed as stages in clearing a way through 
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bush, 366. Precautions to be taken at, 367. Dealing with, when in 
retreat, 370. In thick bush bivouacs to have, round them, 469. 

Clery^ GeneraL Account of the forcing of the Elhaibar pass in “ Minor 
Tactics ” of, 294. 

Clive. Since days of, victory has in India been achieved by vigour and dash 
rather than by force of numbers, 78. 

Cochin China. Value of rivers in, for supply purposes, 63. 

Colley, Sir G. General expectations that Boers would disperse before, 48. 
Effect of, oommimications being threatened by Boers, 117. Ignomini- 
ous position of force of, owing to want of cavalry, 403. The safe with- 
drawal of his force from the Ingogo by, at night, 490, 491. 

Colorado. Affair of Milk River in, 283 

Columns. Size of, in hill warfare, 290, 291. 

Combined training. References, 222, 396, 449, 451. 

Commissariat. See Supply. 

CommuMcation, lanes of. See Lines of Communication. 

Communications. Insurrections in countries where, are bad involve 
troublesome operations, 27. Capital generally centre of, 36. In civi- 
lized countries, generally well known, 43. Absence of, adds in difSl- 
oulties of supply and transport, 68. Only in theatre of war with good, 
can supply problem be worked out with certainty, 62, 63. Generally most 
indifferent in countries where small wars take place, 62. Necessity of, 
in case of reverse, 86. Enemy does not need, 86. In European cam- 
paigns an army can generally as it advances cover its, 106. Troops 
brought to standstill in Ambela campaign owing to danger to, 117. 
Numerous forces absorbed in guarding, 117- Liberty of action enjoyed 
by army cast loose from its, 118. Abandonment of, in Tirah, 119. 
Xhawbacks when an army abandons its, 119* Difference betT^een cases 
of armies abandoning, for short and for long time, 120. Abandon- 
ment of, is often not complete, 120. Examples of abandonment, of, 121 . 
An army without, which meets with reverse is in very evil plight, 122. 
Difficulty of co-operation between an army which has abandoned its, 
and other forces, 123. Conclusions as to abandonment of, 124. 

Company, companies. The, formed too large a unit for bush warfare, 362. 
In the bush, get broken up into small parties, 353. Each, broken up 
into permanent sections in Ashanti, 363. Tendency to make, the unit 
in small wars, 382, 383. Strength of foreign, 382. Russians count 
their strength by, 382. See also Infantry. 

Containing force. Question of, when hostile position is to be attacked 
in fiank or rear, 163. At Kirbekan, made no attack, 164. 

Convoy. Question of, forming supply column, 60. When a, has to be 
protected it may be imwise to accept action, 107. Square adopted on 
march to safeguard the, 271 to 273. Inconvenient nature of the, at 
Suakin, 273. System of, atSuakin, 273, 274. Stationary picquets 
usual when a, has to pass along a valley, 298. Protection of, on the 
maxoh, 477. 

Cornwallis, Lord. Night attack of, on Tippoo’s lines at Seringapatam, 484. 

Correspondents. War, are all on side of regulars, 64. 

Cossacks. Need of, on the steppes, 137. The skiU of the, in forming ambus- 
cades and their method of working, 250, 261. The, used to fire very 
much from horseback formerly, 411. 

Coimter-attaek;, counter-attacks. Energetic, required in guerilla warfare, 
128. Need of reserves when attacking for fear of, 184. Examples of 
hostile, 186, 186. Enemy seldom cares to quit position to deliver, 186. 
Enemy realizes that flanks and rear of regulars when attacking are the 
best x>oints for, 187. Mere facing about may not suffice to meet a, in 
rear, 189. Value of, in shape of sorties when a small force of regulars 
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is cooped up» 196. Moral effect of by garrisons, 197, 198. The nn- 
siiccossful attacks upon the Bemaru heights as examples of failur©J[of> 
198, 199. Chance of delivering, when enemy is advancing, 202. If 
enemy pushes attack right home there is generally no opportunity for 
202. It cannot be laid down when, should be delivered, 202, 203. Value 
of, when a rear guard is severely pressed, 223. Col. Haughton’s action at 
Tseri Kandao as an example of, by a rear guard when in great danger, 
224r, 225. A bold, often best way out of a difficulty in retreating in 
hill warfare, 325. Advantage of a sudden, to check pursuit in hill 
warfare, 331, 333. Effect of, when in retreat in hiU warfare sometimes 
to drive enemy round flanks, 334. Great results achieved by, in hill war- 
fare, 334, Example of, by the 35th Sikhs, 334, 335. Tendency of enemy 
to, in bush warfare, 360. Value of, in retreat in bush warfare, 369. 
Idea of attack formation in small wars is extension with sufficient 
rigidity to be safe against a, 376, Question of delivering, in case of a 
hostile night attack upon regulars, 497, 493. 

Counter-stroke. See Counter-attack. 

Crag Plcquet. Night attack on the, 443. First attack on, made at dawn, 
447. 

Crowning the heights. Necessity of, in hill warfare, 292. Examples of 
failure to, 202, 203- Importance of the enemy’s dislike of attacking 
uphill and being commanded in connection with, 293. Principle of, in 
attacking a defile, 294. Constant necessity of, and trouble caused 
thereby, 294. Explanation of method of, 295, 296. Analogy of the 
system of, to square formation, 299. 

Cuba. Spanish operations in, 131, 133. Lack of intelligence service in, 
144. Impossibility of avoiding ambuscades in, 368. In guerilla war- 
fare in, regulars find that any inefficiency in the service of security 
may lead to disaster, 480. 

Cuban. Nature of the, insurgents, 132. Failure of Spanish in dealing 
with, insurgents partly duo to lack of self-reliant subordinate leaders, 
134. 

Custer» Colonel. In command of column on the Little Big Horu, 179. 


Dackolts. Operations in Burma directed against, 147. The, generally held 
villages or some form of stockade, 166, 

Dakka. Action of Gara heights near, 381. 

Daghestan. Action on the Sletchik in, 161. Difficulty of pursuit in, 211. 

Dahomey. French campaign in, 36. Savages in, fighting in bush offered 
battle, 32. In, organized resistance ceased with fall of Abomey, 36. 
Rench in, not prepared to find enemy had guns, 48. Advantage of 
W6m6 Eiver to hVenoh in, 63. Deadly climate in, 98. In war, French 
aimed at the capital, 105. Adoption of square formation in, 187* In, 
enemy’s attacks on flanks and rear were met best by a temporary 
defensive, 195. Victories rarely completed by successful pursuit in, 
211. Affair of Achupa at commencement of, war, 260. Inconvenience 
caused to French square in, by enemy’s guns, 267. Cavaky with 
reference to squares in, 275. Employment of zeribas in, 281. French 
in, made the section the unit, 352. I5fatur© of enemy in, 255. Enemy 
never got inside square in force in, 356. Bush not so thick in, as in 
Ashanti, 358. In bush fighting as in, the enemy generally inclined 
for counter-attack, 366. Impossible to avoid falling into ambushes in, 
368. The company and afterwards the section made the unit in, 382. 
French infantry in, depended almost entirely on volleys, 395. Port- 
able artillery alone of use in, 438. Affords no instance of hostile 
night attack, 444. 
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Dahomeyans* Advance of, in force against Porto Novo, 260. The, gradually 
gave way before the French, 366. The, worked round the French 
Sank at Umbumedi, 419. The, made two attacks on French at dawn, 
447. 

Damaraland* German difGlculties as to water in, 61. 

Dargai. Enemy misled previous to second attack upon, 55. Victory of 
British at, greatly impressed tribesmen, 104. Assistance given to 
infantry at, by artillery fire, 154. Extraordinary strength of position 
at, caused assailants heavy losses but also caused enemy to hold his 
ground, 160. The two attacks on, as an illustration of the question of 
capturing and of holding captured positions in hill warfare, 302, 303. 
Losses in attack generally insignificant except when crossing a danger- 
ous zone as at, 376. The case of, as an example of how to cross a 
specially dangerous zone, 385. 

Darotaleh. Ammunition nearly ran out at, 394. 

Dawn. Although enemy often attacks at, does not seem to be ready to be 
attacked at that time, 192. By attacking at, enemy cannot tell exact 
point aimed at, 192. Examples of attacks at, 193, 194. Attacks at, 
ofier chance of decisive success, 194. Only way of getting enemy to 
fight may be by attack at, 194. Night march and attack at, probably 
the most effective form of surprise, 240. Examples of surpri.ses at, 240. 
The enemy’s inclination to attack r^lars at, 446, 447. Examples of 
hostile attacks at, 447, 448. Night marches necessary to bring off an 
attack at, 488. Counter-attacks at, on enemy making a night attack, 
498. 

Daybreak. 8ee Dawn. 

D’Aumale, Duo. The capture of Abd el Kader’s smala by the, 82, 83. 
Capture of the smala by, a good illustration of surprise, 241. If a 
raid meets with important opposition the plan of, may be the best, 246. 

De la Key. Reference to, 126. 

De Wet. Reference to, 126. 

Debeb. Failure of Italians to capture, as an example of necessity of keep- 
ing intended surprise secret, 243. 

de Moleyns, Capf. Operations of, against Mashonas in their caves, 191. 

Defence. See Defensive. 

Defence Works. See Fortifications. 

Defensive. Strategical offensive not incompatible with tactical, 76. 
Sikhs adopted, tactics from choice, 150. Bluff not prohibited 
by, attitude, 176. Lieut. Grant’s action at Thobal as example 
of bluff on the, 175. Square and Echelon formations in reality, 
formations, 189. Subject of, affords little scope for discussion, 
195. Attitude almost always to be deprecated, 195. Army acting on, 
tacitly admits superiority of enemy, 196. Tactics sometimes forced upon 
regulars, 196. When a small force of regulars is opposed to great 
hostile masses it is almost imperative to act on, 196. When small 
force is besieged it can only spasmodically depart from attitude of 
passive, 196. To be as active as possible, 196. Purely passive, abso- 
lutely fatal, 197. Passive, inadmissible with an 3 rthing approaching to 
equality of force, 199. Passive, excusable as a ruse, 199. Exam- 
ples of British disasters due to passive, 200, 201. Result had, been 
adopted at Plassey and Meani, 201. Question of active, 202. On, a 
great development of fire essential, 202. Kailua as an example of 
active, 203. ^ Actions the exception and not the rule, 205. Whole 
question of, in small wars wrapped up with squares and defence works, 
^6. A, attitude generally unsound in principle, 206. In laager and 
zeriba warfare, tactics superimposed on offensive strategy, 277. 
Employment of laagers and zeribas means a, attitude tending towards 
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passive, 27a Infantry formations on the, 386 to 388. Khartum the 
first example of use of magazine rifle on the, against masses, 389. 
Importance of fire discipline on the, 393, 394. Magazine fire only 
allowable at last moment on the, 394. Artillery on the, 435 to 437. 
Yalue of machine guns on the, 441. 

Defile. Importance of capturing the heights in attack on a mountain, 294. 
General Pollock’s attack on the entrance of Khaibar as example of 
forcing a, 294. 

Dell Kbola. Sortie against, as example of artillery preparation warning 
enemy of point of attack, 153. Affair of, as example of diflaoulty of 
managing separated columns in attack, 180, 181. Enemy’s withdrawal 
of troops from, at night, 192. An example of an unsuccessful sortie, 198. 

Delhi* Army before, never allowed mutineers to dominate surrounding * 
country, 77. Only at, that rebels were for a time able to hold their 
ground, 79. Hodson’s exploits after capture of, 82. Defenders of, 
ready to accept battle, 103. How capture of, by mutineers was of a cer- 
tain advantage to British troops, 106. And Lucknow formed distinct 
gathering points for rebels, 108. The mutineers at, made only one 
attempt at dawn on the ridge knowing that the British would he alert, 
447 . , ^ 

Deoghil Tepe. A clear objective for Eussians, 38. Small force able to be 
brought by Lomakin against, 66. Skobelef s plan of ensuring that he 
would have effective army to bring against, 66. Force collected at, 
compared to force on communications, 118. Lomakin obliged to 
attack, without reserves, 185. Case of, illustrates value of artillery 
in support, 186. Eeadiness of Turkomans for counter-attack at, 213. 
NumlH?r of rounds fired by Eussians during unsuccessful attack on, 396. 
Turkomans checked by guns at Lomakin’s unsuccessful attempt upon, 
436. Guns placed in advanced posts on road to, 437. Turkoman 
sorties from, at night, 444. 

Deimie. Successful ambuscade by, near JellaJabad, 260- 

Dervish, dervishes. See Sudanese. 

Desert column. In operations of, it was greatly hampered by convoy, 120. 
The outpost system adopted by the, at night, 462. 

Desultory warfare. Of U.S. troops against Eed Indians, 22. A usual con- 
sequence of campaigns following on conquest, 26. Years of, in Algeria, 
12tK Examples of, 27. Fall of Algiers merely prelude to years of, 36. 
After capture of capital in Zulu and Matabili wars, 36. Conspicuous 
by its absence in Central Asia, 37. Importance of preventing struggle 
from degenerating into, 97- Usual cause of operations being prolonged 
is their having been allowed to drift into, 99. Indefinite operations by 
regulars bring on, lOO. ^ 

Dewang^ri. The retirement from, as an example of confusion oocurrmg 
on a night march, 492. 

Dey. Armies of the, of Algiers, 22. Nature of troops of, 30. Forces of, 
concentrated to box line of advance on Algiers, 106. Determined attack 
of the forces of the, on French at daybreak, 447. 

Dinapore, Mutineers from, attack Arrah, 81. Defeat of relieving column 
from, 215. The unsuccessful attempt to relieve Arrah from, as an ex- 
ample of enemy’s disinclination to pursue, 215. The night attack on 
the relieving column from, 490. 

Dismoimted. Cavalry acting against horsemen who fight, 412, 413. Diffi- 
oulties of mounted men fighting, 416, 416. Danger of acting, if hahle 
to ^ rushed, 416. Eisk oi horseholders being attacked if cavalry 
act, 415. Affair near Inyat Kali showing risk run by horseholders 
when cavalry act, 416. Combination of mounted and, work, 416 to 418. 
to, men when retiring, 417, 418. In very broken ground cavalry 
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must act, 418. Examples of» action of cavalry, 419. Effect of, action 
of cavalry on a flani, 419. 'lioopers after the charge of the 21st Lancers 
at Khartum, 419. Cavalry, posing as a larger force, 420. Cavalry 
in attack, 420. Examples of, cavalry attacking, 421. Tactics 
of mounted infantry similar to those of cavalry when acting, 422, 
423. See also Cavalry. Mounted Infantry. 

IMvision of force. See Sej^ation. 

Dodds, General* Quotation from, 44. W6m4 River enabled, to advance 
confidently, 63. Inconvenience caused to, force by its large convoy, 120t 
Formation of, force at the outset, 356. Force of, worked first by com- 
panies afterwards by sections, 382. Fight at Dogba when, first 
advanced, 447. 

DogalL Cause of Italian reverse at, 48. The machine guns jammed at, 440. 

Dogba* Attack on the French at dawn at, 447. 

Dogras. Knowledge among, of hill warfare, 321. 

Dorsets. The, and Sikhs at the rear guard action of Tseri Kandao, 224, 225. 
Cause of disaster to party of, 319. Advice given to Northampton^ 
and, in Tirah by Sir W. Lockhart, 320. The, at Saran Sar, 342 to 
344. 

Dost Mahomed* Placing foot soldiers behind horsemen by, 242. 

Downman, Major. Rear guard action of, in the Bara valley, 175, 318, 339. 

Dragomirof. Views of, as to night attacks, 484, 485. 

Drives. The, in S. Africa, 93, 143. 

Dubrai. The Afghan night attack on, 444. 

Due d’Aumale* See d'Aumale, Due* 

Duchesne, General* Advance of, on Antananarivo with feaotion of his 
force, 44. 46, 120. Plan of attack of, on Amboluminas range, 167* 
Instructions of, as to retreats, 217. System of, not applicable to ayit 
enemy like Zxilus or ghazis, 218. 

Dutsh* Experiences of, in Achin, 32. First, expedition against Achin, 45> 
48. . Value of Achin River to, for supply, 63. In, campaigns in Achin 
villages often captured and then abandoned, 101. Incident of a, patrol, 
102. Heavy losses of, in attacks on Achinese stockades partly dueta 
wantof artillery Reparation, 155. Surprise of, in broad daylight, 460. 

Dwatoi. Length of time taken on first march from Maidan to, 313. Rear 
guard halted and baggage parked for the night during first march to, 
317. Trapping of a party of Afridis on return march from, 323. Clear 
start got by force on returning from, owing to the movement ndt being 
expects d by the enemy, 329. Fate of the Afridi party trapped between, 
and Bagh took all sting out of hostile pursuit, 334. 


Earle, Geoeral* Plan of, for attack on Kirbekan, 164. 

Echelon. ^ Formation at Isly, of battalion columns, 188. One of the most 
decisive battles of the century won in, formation, 188. Remarks on, 
formation, 188, 189. Formation defensive in reality, 189. French 
adopted, in Tonkin, 

Edwardes, Major Herbert. Description of the battle of Suruj Kund by, 
162. 

Egerton, General. At Jidballi, 188. Quotation from as to independent, 
fire of mar^men and volleys in hill warfare, 392. 

Egypt* Enemy in, in 1882 partially organized, 29. French adopted square- 
in, to beat off masses of hostile horse, 259. French forced to adopt 
square on the march in, by the Mamelukes, 272. French in, bivouacked 
in square, 276. On the sands of, mountain artillery proved as mobile- 
as field artillery, 438. 

Egyptians* Position of, forces at Tel-el-Kebir, 92. Possibility 
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that, works might have been captured by assault after Kassassin, 106. 
Stirprised at Tel-el-Kebir, 194. At Tokar, troops beat ofE Sudanese in 
line, 204. Two, brigades at the JAtbara, 379. Formation of the^ 
infantry at the Atbara, 380. Difierence between effect of British and, 
riiies at Khartum, 390. Independent fire of, infantry at Atbara, 391. 

Kgyptiw Army, British operations against, in 1882, 22. Attack of, on 
British at Kassassin, 106. Ambuscade prepared by the Mahdi for the, 
at Shekan, 254, Camel corps used with cavalry in the, 426, Good 
service performed by the camel corps of the, 428. The, attacked 
British lines at Kassassin at dawn, 447. 

IBigyptian war, campaign. Of 1882 a campaign of expediency, 28. As 
illustrating principle of pushing on supplies ahead of bulk of army> 
67. Full recognition of the principle of striving for decisive battle in 
the, of 1882, 92. Cavalry operations in the, 174. In campaigns like, 
the cavalry charges have a well defined r6Ie, 428. 

Ekowe. Advance to relieve, 76. 

£1 Obeid. Hicks Pasha’s march to, 44. Wells closed up by enemy in rear 
of Hicks Pasha on march to, 62. 

£1 Teh, Square at, got on the flank of Osman Digna, 163. Square used in 
attack at, 259. Position of guns at, 263. Losses caused in square 
at, by hostile guns, 266, Shows that it is not impracticable to assault 
a position in square, 267. Value of cavalry when enemy has been 
driven off by square shown at, 276, Number of rounds expended at* 
396. Want of lances at, 408. Hussars armed with spears after, 414. 

Eleventh Bengal Lancers. EfSciency of the, in irregular warfare on bad 
ground, 407. 

EUes, General. Broaching of tanks in 1897 one of chief difficulties, had 
to contend with, 62, 

Eritrea. Attempted capture of Debeb by Italians in, 243, 

Essaman. Sir Q. Woteley^s despatch after engagement at, 353. 

** jitndes de Gnetre.” System of ambuscades as outposts advocated in, 469. 

Eyre,i Belief of Arrah by, as an example of boldness, 81, 82. 


Fanatiies. Kisk of counter-attack when fighting, 185. Good troops on 
open ground have little to fear from, 186. Very rapid advance of, 
enables them to make their onslaughts from any side, 188, 189. 
Tendency even of, to disperse in all directions when once defeated, 210. 
Felni feints. That adversaries so addicted to, should be deceived them^ 
selves is due to their contempt for stolid methods of regular warfare, 

227. Impressionable nature of enemy a potent factor in question of, 

228. Kambula a typical example of a successful, 229, 230. Other 
examples of, 230, 231. Enemy can be misled by, as to intended point 
of attack, 236. Enemy sometimes cannot be draTO on by, 237- Ques- 
tion of, dealt with at some length because it might be supposed that 
enemy was difficult to impose upon, 238. Effect, of, when in retreat in 
hill warfare, 334. 

Ferkeit. Action of, a case where main attack was frontal, but smaller 
force appeared on enemy’s line of retreat, 164, 165. The result of 
night marches of two columns, 240. 

Flfteeiiih SUkhs, The. At Tseri Kandao, 224, 225. At Saran Sar, 342. 
Fifth Gmdkhas, The. At Thati, 305. 

Flfty-dglith B^dn^ent. The attack of the, upon Laing’s Neck, 384 
FEIpinos. Unexpected appearance of guns with, at Kalumpit, 48. 

Fire With good field of fire there should be no fear of line being 

broken if go^, is maintained, 204. Thorough, can generally be main*, 
tamed in square, 270. Difficulty of maintaining, in the bush, 371. 
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Maintenaaoe of» one of the chief causes of adopting small units for 
infantry in bash warfare, 371* Stricter, of the French than of the 
British, 377. Great importance of, 389. Want of, in some small wars, 
389. Necessity of maintaining, when delivering a night attack, 487. 
Importance of maintaining, in case of a night alarm, 496, 497. 

Fires. Use of, by Colonel Baden-Powell to deceive defenders of Wedza’s 
stronghold, 176. Lighting of, at night in the bnsh objectionable, 467. 
Employment of, as ambuscades, 467. Use of, in front of posts at night, 
474. Use of, in case of hostile night attacks, 495. Examples of, assist- 
ing defence against hostile attacks at night, 495. 

First Sikhs, The. At Shah Alam Kaghza, 328. 

Fish Creek. Ambuscade at, 255. 

Flankers. Question of moving, in hill warfare, 298, 299. Must be 
stationary if slopes are covered with dense forests, 340, 341. Necessary 
to move with, on either side in bush warfare, 354. No need for, to be 
at any great distance from column in bush warfare, 365. If enemy be 
discovered in the bush, can rapidly be reinforced, 368. Management 
of, to a baggage column in the bush, 360. In hilly bush country 
moving, almost an impossibility, 362. Necessity of paths being hewed 
for, in very thick jungle, 364. Difficult position of, in retreat in bush 
warfare, 370. In a harassed retreat, may have to be dispensed with, 
370. To be pushed well out when safe on the march, 476. Question 
of, to protect convoys, 477. 

Flying column, columns. Reason why system of, is so largely adopted in 
small wars, 118. Small, form effective protection for line of communica- 
tions, 118. Each division marched out of Tirahasa, 119. Difference 
between an army being a, for a considerable time and its being merely 
cast loose from its communioations for a few days, 120, Disadvan- 
tages of an army becoming a, 122 to 124. Conclusions as to advisability 
of army advancing as a, 124. Haphazard action of Spanish, in Cuba, 
132. General Bugeaud’s, in Algeria, 135. Advantage of, in, guerilla 
warfare, 136. Nature of troops in, in guerilla warfare, 136. Guns 
with, 136. On the pairie and steppes, consist of mounted troops, 
136, 137. Effect of small, in the Kaffir war of 1877, 137. General 
Carrington’s, in Rhodesia, 137. In S.A. war, 139, 140. Size of, 141. 
Disasters to very small, in Mexico, 141. To be as independent as 
possible, 142. Leaders of, to be allowed independence, 142, 143. 
When a force is moving as a, in an inhospitable theatre of war its 
transport becomes too large to surround in sq[uare, 274. 

Formosa. French operations in, undertaken with inadequate force, 73. 

Fort Battye. The night attack on, 444. 

Fort Newdigate. False alarm, at, as illustrating objection to outlying pio- 
quets, 464. 

Forty*lourth (44tli) Re^ment. Last stand of the, on the retreat from 
Kabul, 322. 

Forty-second (42nd)- The, at Ordahsu, 190. 

Fra Diavolo. And his brigands almost a match for Massena’s veterans, 126- 

Fulahs. Defeat of the, at Bida, 269. 

Futtehabad. Action of, as an example of drawing enemy into attack, 
231. 


Galkas. Effect of defeat of Galikas upon the, 76. The, drawn into a 
fight at Kwintana in spite of efforts of Sandihi to hold them back, 232. 
Galikas* Defeat of the, at Ibeka, 76. The, drawn into ambush at Kwin- 
tana, 232. 

Gandamak* Disast^ to British army in defiles of, 199, 216. 
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Gan* Action hcighta as oxamplo of stipports filling a gap in tho 

Gaialtef Ganaral. Dinposition of his forces by, when nnable to get his 
whole brlgiMie over a pass before night, 318. 

Gaiaoft* Genttal* Attack formation of brigade of, at the Atbara, 379* 
Gat# Pah* Tarty surprised near the, owing to taking no precautions, 460. 
Gaxa* Action between the Portuguese and the, rebels on the Chengo River. 
264, LWi. ^ * 


Gtnilh GanettI* Surprise of Abd el Kader’s camp by, 193. 

Geoffla* Sherman's march through, solitary instance of such operation in 
regular warfare of late years, \2U 

Georgians* How Eussians were harassed by, lOI. 

Girmani* l)if!iculti<»s of, as regards water, 61. Operatioxis of, against 
Herrcroii in Water berg, 93. Slow movements of, against guerillas, 130. 
Failure tif, to form a proier mti>liigcnce service in S.W. Africa^ 148. 
Pisaiter to, at Owikokero, 2r>5, 

Ghaxls* Attack of, at Bareilly, 18r>. Charge of, at Ahmed Khel, 204. 
Eotrcatiiig before, some form of square formation almost indispensable, 
218. Hushes of, avail nothing against two-deep line, 387. The, at 
Bareilly rushed on to the bayonets, 399. Effect of artillery when stand- 
ing on defensive against, Guns lost at Maiwand owing to, rush, 
437. Value of machine guns against rushes of, 441. 

Ghaxnl* Harrow escape from failure of the night attack on the ICabul gate 
of, owing to a mistake, 4S9. 

Ghilsai* The, tribesmen during retreat from Kabul, 322. 

Ghnxkdl* Village of, at battle of Kandahar, 172. 

GliUild4k#tt* Village of, at battle of Kandahar, 172. 

Gilgit* Colonel Kelly's advance from, to Chitral, 80. Nature of country 
between, and Mastuj, 94. 

Ginglillovo* Battle of, a defensive fight, 70. Zulu enveloping system of 
attack at, HtO. When^enemy pushes attack right home as at, his force 
la destroyed, 202# Foaition of laager at, deliberately selected, 283. 
Number of rounds expended at, 396. The Zulus attacked at dawn, 447. 

Glasenapii, Hajer* Disaster to, 255. 

Goloto}#!, General* Ambuscade of a Russian force under, on the Valerik, 
254. 


Gordon, CNmenl#. Camel corps sent across desert to open communications 
with, 69. 

Gordon Hlg hlailderi* Action of party of, under Capt. Uniacke in the 
Bara valley, 175. Party of Zakka Khels caught by Madras sappers 
and. In a ravine* 323. 

CtoaCii, Ibjor. AoUoo foagbt by, *t Durotaleb, 394. 

SI, Q, Ad**Q0* of, from Kiakitat suirouaded by a cordon 
of skirmishers, 476. 

Gfanti litni. Advance of, to Thobal as an example of dash and audacity, 
H3. Suceeseful bluff of, when on the defensive, 83, 175* 

Cheeee* Failure of Ottoman Empire to subdue the highlanders of, for 


years, 287* 

OrMU. Vletmry of, at Therniopyl* over Tucks, 293. „ . . „ . 

dnalell, CwoMal. Recomuissaace of, at Xoski, 237. Nejumi compelled 


to fight by, 238. 238. , 

OMfliliA, IVoBoh oolumn obliged to letum to, owing to marauders 
attaekiag its oooToy in rear, 478. , ^ , s 

0BHnl> Oanal B^^nwot, The system of outposts adopted by the, at 
wijflrKt Qubat, 462* 

Oabat. Anriva! of desert oolumn at, 69. Effect of heavy losses about, 107. 
SaetBy at Abu Klea after Sir B. Bullet's withdrawal from. 420. Th» 
oat^poets at idglit at, 462. 
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Guerilla^ guerillas. Througlio'ut regarded as enemy* 23, Examples of 
method of, being adopted by civilized enemy, 3L Ferocity of, in 
La Vend6e, &c., 95, Great leaders of irregmars were commanders 
of, and banditti, 126. The, ever a thorn in the side of the organized 
force, 126. Abd el Kader a, leader of the foremost rank, 128. 
Good intelligence department important in war against, 143 to 145. 
Baids sometimes only means of bringing, to book, 145. Skill 
of, in La Vendee, the Peninsula, and Poland at stratagems, 244. 
Successful ambuscades of the Spanish, in the Peninsular war, 244. 
The, of the hills^plays the game in his own way, 289. Need of mounted 
troops for dealing with, spread over a great extent of country, 403^ 
Inclmation of, to operate against flanks and rear of a column on the 
march, 476. The, met with in civil warfare are just as alive to the 
need of keeping a look out at night as regulars, 483. 

Guerilla warfare. Constitutes a form of small wars, 21. Later stages of 
South African war typical, 31. Operations on north-west frontier 
aflord examples of, 32. In, in civilized countries wounded cannot 
be abandoned, 96. The most unfavourable shape which a cam- 
paign can take, 99. Inclination of enemy for, 99. Merely an aggra- 
vated form of desultory warfare, 100. In, regulars must be split up 
into fractions, 109. Mying columns largely employed in, 119. Only 
strategical aspects of, dealt with in Chap. XI, 126. Is what regular 
armies always have to dread, 126. Terrain has much to say to effec- 
tive conduct of, 127. Means petty annoyance, 127. French operations 
in Algeria illusixate right and wrong method of meeting, 123. Bu^aud’s 
early experience of, in Spain, 128. Hill campaigns in India well 
illustrate, 130. Parcelling out theatre of war in, 130, 131. The, in 
Cuba, 131, 132. The dealing with sections in, 133, 134. Fortified 
posts and depots in, 134, 135. Flying columns in, 136, 136, 
for mountsd troops in, in certain theatres, 136, 137. Bhodesian 
rebellion, an example of, 137, 138. During South African war, 139, 140. 
** Drives” to meet the case of, 143. Need of good intelligence in, 
143 to 145. Use of reprisals in, 146 to 147- Hoche^s method of con- 
ducting, 147. 

Guides. Necessity of having, in hush warfare, 365. 

Guides* The. Attack of the, cavalry on the tribesmen when Sir B. Blood 
broke out of Malakand, 173. Sikh company rescued by, in first day’s 
fighting in Mamund country, 312. The retirement of, after resouiug 
the Sikhs, 316. Efficiency of the, cavalry in irregular warfare on bad 
ground, 407. 

Gulistan. il^lief of Fort, as an example of occasion when use of artillery 
was desirable without waiting for the infantry, 165. The sorties from, 
as an example of effective counter-attack, 197. 

GumhunL Effect of, on Somalis, 103. Ammunition failed at, 394. 

Gun* guns. Set AiflUery. 

Gun fflll. The attack on, 484. 

Gurkha, Gurkhas. The, at Tseri Kandao, 224. The, scouts in attack 
above Thati, 305. The, know that hill warfare differs from what is 
learnt in manoeuvres, 321. Skill of, at ambuscading hill-men, 325. 
Service of the, scouts^ in Tirah, 345. Skill of the, in constructing 
stockades in Nepaul, 363. Skill of, scouts at staltog snipers, 472. 
The dread of the Ambela tribesmen of, and Pathans on outpost, 472, 
The, defences in 1816 turned by the night march of a brigade, 491. 

Gum Mountain* The successful withdrawal of the pioquets from the, 
in Ambela campaign, 491. 

Gwalior* Characteristics of the campaign of, 79. Affair of Jaora-Alipore 
after battle of, 211. 
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HlMleii^OWak N&twre of the, 30, OaslanglitR of masses of fanatical, beaten 
off easily in square in the bush near Suakin, 273. 

**Stoildibook of Tactics— Savage Warfare,** Quotation from explaining 
how of outlying pioquets at night in Tirah was arrived at, 498. 

Hanoi# French advance from, to Baoninh, 55. French advance from, on 
Baeninh an example of manoeuvring enemy out of position, 94. Ambus- 
cade of the French near, 254. 

Hamdab. Starting point of river column, 63. Nile between Third Cata- 
ract and, 6B« General Honter^s rapid march from, to Abu Hamed, 
S9. 

Hailey, Uent Sortie of, from Cbitral, 197. 

Hishliu Action of, followed by retirement, 101. Cavalry dismounted at, 
rushed by Arabs, 415, 

Hae^ngs. Normans em;^oyed feint of a pretended retreat at, 230. 

HaughtOU, Liettt*<7oL The rear j^ard action of Tseti Kandao under, 
224, 225. Death of, at Shin Kamar, 311. Action of, when benighted 
with the rear guard on the first march to Dwatoi, 31 7« Action of, in 
joining his two parties at Tseri Kandao before daylight, 319. 

HaVifoek, (General)# Advance of, on Cawnpore, 74. The advance 

of, on XrfUcImow as example of avoiding engagements under certain cir- 
cumstances, 107. Want of cavalry for pursuit during, advance from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, 208. Successful feint of, at Onao, 231. 

Heniy IV# Dictum of, as to supply and strength of armies in Spain, 60. 

Herat# Ayoub Khan’s advance from, 48. 

HerrerciL Water a great difficulty in operations against, 61. Operations 
against, in Waterberg, 93. Ambuscade of, 265. 

HlekS Paih^ Disaster to, illustrates danger of not knowing route, 44. 
Wells filled in by dervishes in rear of, 62. Although force of, destroyed 
at Shekan it could probably not have got back to the Nile in any case, 
122, Had no cavalry for pursuit at Marabia, 208. Beaten army of, 
had no retreat, 216. The ambuscade of, army at Shekau, 254. Bear 
face of square under, broken by enemy and position retrieved by front 
face wheeling round, 262. Victory of, at Marabia in square, 269. The 
force under, at Shekan encumbered by a mass of transport, 272. Kept 
oavalry outside squares, 275, 

m» h exulceiVSS# Desirability of introduoing shells with, for small wars. 




HIgiliaild Brfgads. The, at Tel-el-Kebir, 379. 

^iry tpaigtit. See Hill Warfare# 

Hill warfare# In Indian, sudden gatherings and dispersions of enemy a 
feature, 88. Of India illustrates guerilla warfare, 130. Value of 
initiative <«i part of junior officers in, 171. Attacks on enemy from 
several points likely to occur in, 176. In, difficulty of following up 
successes one of chief obstacles to decisive campaigxx, 211. Especia^ 
in, that the system of rear piard retiring in driblets holds good, 222, 
Counter-attack by rear guardespecially h^ardous in, 223. Euse of pre- 
tended retreat frequently used in, 229. A form of elastic square used m, 
258. A special toanoh of the military art, 286. Genuine, is oampaign- 
imr aflaSnst hill-men fighting in guerilla fashion in their own country, 
2#. Opeirations on jSmjab frontier of 1897-98, have shown n^d of 
training troop# far. 286. Prasent fea^ of oxoeptio^ diffio^ty to 
tegular armm 286. The special difficulties of, 287. Difficulty 
by wotmdod in, 288. Special tiak to officers in Ind^ 2^ 

— . — • . J. ..a .......... Yn'V'S/iVk ■*ta.47rrt.A YiamtTK? AA. QQO. 


Sia^ columns in, 291. Len^ of marches in, 291. ** Orowmng the 
heights" in, 292, 293. Dffionlfy caused by retirements bMagso 
neoessarr in. 299. Need of recenmaissanoes m, 300. Betire- 
frona oaptoDced otesto in, 302. Experience sho## the impoitanoe 
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of making a good bag in, 304. Too muoli staress laid on tmning 
movements in, 306. Principle of forward tactics of artillery especially 
important in, 307. How cavalry can act in, 307, 308. Destruction of 
villages in, 308. Difficulty of communication of orders in, 310. 
Examples of mistakes as regards orders in, 31 1, 312. When heavy loss 
occurred at night in the, of 1897, it was due to misunderstanding, or 
to fact that approach of darkness was not soon enough taken into ' 
account, 316. Retirements in, 324. The troops generally retreating 
down hill in, 326. Quotation from Lieut.-Colonel Pollock’s ** Notes 
on,” 328, 329. In retirements in, it is impossible to insist too strongly 
on touch being kept between front and rear, 336. Effect of hills being 
covered with trees in, 339. Scouts in, 346. Why the campaigns of 
1897-98 have been specially considered in discussing, 346- Import- 
ance of a knowledge of theoretical principles of, 347. Liability of 
British troops to be engaged in, 347. System of infantry attack in, 
377. Value of cavalry in, 402. Plunging artillery fire may be best 
in, 430. Machine guns scarcely get a proper chance in, 441. Sniping 
a serious inconvenience at night in Indian, 448. In, a quite different 
system of outpost has frequently to be adopted from what is usual in 
smaE wars, 453. Picquets in, by day, 467. Picquets pushed weE out 
in, wiE secure bivouac from sniping by day, 467. The bush warfare, 
468, 459. Ambuscades on outpost used in Indian, 466. Distant 
picquets at night in, 467 to 470. In many theatres of, the same 
outpost system as that usual in open country would he best, 470. 
Dseof stones in front of outposts in, to roUdownon hostile parties 
approaching, 474. Safeguarding of flanks and rear on the march 
espeoiaEy necessary in, 476. 

Warfare on the Indian Frontier.** Quotation from, as to inde- 
pendent fire and voEeys in hill warfare, 392. 

Hindu Khush. Detachment of troops from Kabul to the, in 1841, 113. 

Hindustani fanaties. The, at Malka cause of Amhela campaign, 49. 

Hoa Moe. Forward artiEery tactics at, 431. 

Hoche. Attitude of, towards Chouans, 41. Cause of Republican disasters 
before arrival of, in La Vendee, 113. Method of, in Brittany, 130. On 
mobile columns, 136. Methods of, adapted to Rhodesia, 138. Inde- 
pendence of subordinate commanders under, 142. System of espionage, 
143. Description of, methods by Thiers, 147. 

Hodson. Action of, afxer capture of Delhi as an example of dash and 
audacity, 82. 

Holer* A master of one form of the art of war, 126. 

Horse, horsemen* 5ee Cavalry. 

Hoiissa. Precautionary voEeys of the, force in Benin, 371. 

Hova, Hovas* ^ench expedition against, of 1883, 28. Campaign of 1896 
against, as example of bad intelligence, 44. Unexpectedly feeble resist- 
ance in 1895 of, 43. Loss of French in campaign against, from disease, 
98. Unprepared at outset in 1883, but became formidable when 
French failed to taoMe them effectively, 99. Flight of, when sheEs 
burst near them, 163. The, completely demoraEsed by French meEnite 
shells, 438. Attempted surprise of, on FVench at dawn at Tsaratsora, 
448. 

Hung Hua* FaEure of separate columns to arrive simultaneously at, 114. 
Chinese driven out of, with Ettle loss by artElery fire, 163. 

Hunter, General* Strategical surprise of Abu Hamed by, 89. Great 
effect of the machine guns during reconnaissance of, to the Atbara 
zeriba, 441. Attack of, on Gun HiiE, 484. 

Hunza-*Nagar* The, campaign as iUustratiug difficulty of concealing move- 
ments &om enemy, 64. In fighting in, after capture of Nilt^the 
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frequent frontal attempts on enemy’s position served to attract his 
attention entirely to that point, 236. 


Iboka* Fight at, as IHiistrating eSeot of a victory upon the waverers 
among the enemy, 70. 

Mfi, Cavalry issued by, Gate for attack on Bch Khoja, 180. 

ncaau Great effect upon Khokandians of petty Russian victory at, 103, 

Imbambai^* Great effect on Matabili of fight at, 104. At, the position of 
the laager was deliberately selected, 283. Stirprise of a pioquet at the 
attack on the, laager, 460. 

Indian Mutiny Bee Mutiny. 

InfWtry* For flying cohimns in bush, only can he used, 136. In Indian 
campaigns of United States, sometimes carried in wagons, 137. Object, 
of artillery preparation in small wars to make a breach for, to 
break in, 152. Assistance afforded to the, by guns in Mutiny, 164. 
Great assistance to, at Dargai by artillery fire, 1 64. Free use of 
artillery before, can get to work most desirable if it is a matter of 
urgency to achieve success rapidly, 165. General N^grier used to send 
bulk of, at front of Chinese works, 165. In Burma, attacked in front 
while cavalry worked round fianks, 165. Attacked in front at 
Badli«ke«Sorai while mounted corps worked round flanks, 170. 
No need for, to despair of coming up with retreating enemy after 
a time, 26H. At tail of rear guard, may have to retreat at the 
double, 232. Examples of, carried behind cavaby, 241, 242. 
Examples of, being carried in carts, 242. Usual role of cavalry and, in 
ambuscades, 250. Cossacks sometimes played into hands of Russian, 
251. Importance of, not getting into clusters in hill warfare under fire 
except wnon about to charge, 304. To merely clear crests of enemy 
artilierv Are bettar than employing, 306. Special organization of, 
desirable in bush warfare, 352. The universally accepted fighting 
formation of, 376« How chief features of stereotyped, formation dis* 
appear in small wars, 376. Small depth of, formations in attack, 376. 
Bifforence as regards method of carding out, attacks in small wars in 
different armies, 377. British and French, 377, 378. Importance of 
reserving fire in, attack, 378. Formation at Tel-el-Kebir, 379. 
Formations at the Atbara, 379, 380. Comparison of, formations at 
TebebiCebir and Atbara to those in hill and bush warfare, 380. How 
even in normal, formation supports and reserves are drawn into 
fighting line, 3BL Advance to be deliberate in, attacks, 383, 384. . 
Question of, crossing dangerous zones, 384, 385. Formation of, 
on the defensive In Zululand and the Sudan, 387. Macdonald’s 
brigade at Khartum as example of two-deep line formation for, 
on the defensive 3B7, 388. Battle of Khartum the first example, 
of, with magazine rifies on the defensive, 387. Superiority of new 
weapon over old shown conclusively at Khartum, 388- As opposed 
to iin^fular cavalry, 388. Good fire discipline the final of, 
effiolenoy on the battle-field, 389. How losses suffered by, in regu- 
lar warmre ^affects quesdon of fire discipline, 392. Importance to, 
eff fire disolpllne when on the defensive, 393. Expenditure of ammuni- 
tion by, 396 to 398* Expenditure of, ammunition in night attach, 
397f 398. Value of bayonet in spite of superiority of, to enemy as 
r0mxd» mu^etry^ 398, 399. Question whether machine guns should 
be an adjunot of, 440u In small wars each, unit covers its own front 
with outposta, 451. Hee afro Battalion. Company. 

** Intanliy triinlng,*^ on squares, 259, 263. 

Fight d tha^ brought on by Sir G. Colley's communications 
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being threatened* 200. The fight of the, as an example of disaster arising 
from passive defensive, 200. Compared to Majuba hill* 201. Judicious 
tactics of the Boers at, 403. Safe withdrawal of the British force from 
its dangerous position at, by a night march, 490, 491. 

Ilfifiative. Enemy to be overawed by bold, 24. Importance of seizing, an 
established canon of the art of war, 71. Generally belongs to regulars 
as a matter of course, 71. Massacres or isolated outbreaks do not con- 
stitute seizure of, 71. Seizure of, not generally in dispute, 72. Need 
of maintaining tlxe, 72. In spite of, regulars have the worst of it as 
regards strategical conditions, 85. Need of, on part*of subordinates in 
attack, 171. On part of junior ofiGLcers especially desirable in hill and 
jungle warfare, 171. Major White at Kandahar as example of, 172. 
Besolute* the secret of success, 206. lu laager and zeriba warfare regu- 
lars maintain strategically the, 277. 

Insurreetion, insurrectiions. Campaigns undertaken to suppress* con- 
stitute small wars, 22. Begulars quelling, give rise to guerilla war- 
fare, 26. Features of campaigns for suppression of, 27. Involve 
troublesome operations, 27. Object when campaign takes form of 
quelling, 41. In an, enemy generally makes the first move, 71. 

Intelligence* Importance of, work recognised nowadays, 43. Accurate, 
about civilized countries easier to obtain than about theatres of small 
wars, 43. Absence of good, a characteristic of small wars, 44 to 46. 
Examples of evil effects of want of, 44. Absence of, as regards re- 
sources, 45. Effect of want of, as to exact position of localities, 45, 46* 
As regards enemy invariably defective, 47, 148. Difiioulty of correctly 
interpreting* brought by spies, 49. Beconquest of Sudan exemplifies 
what a good, department can effect, 50. Advantages enjoyed by the 
enemy as regards* 53* Enemy has no organized, department, 53. 
Spreading fictitious, 54. Examples of spreading false, 55, 56. Need 
of good, department in guerilla warfare, 143 to 145. 

Interior lines. Skilful commander works on, 109. Enemy in small wars 
generally incapable of working on, 109. In guerilla warfare if there is 
any chance of enemy acting on, against columns, these must be 
strong enough to beat any force which will come against them, 141. 
Although enemy does not understand principle of working on, he 
can, actually on the battlefield, see columns coming up from different 
sides, 179. 

Intombi River. Surprise of a detachment by Zulus at dawn on the, 447. 

Inyat Kldi« Skirmish near, as an example of horseholders getting into diffi- 
culties when cavalry act dismounted, 416. 

Isandlwhana. Disaster of, 33. Owing to, wastage neater from battle 
than from sickness in Zulu war, 98. Shook confidence of Zulus, 103. 
Enveloping tactics of Zulus at, 190. At, the Zulus captured the camp 
in rear of the troops, 258. 

Isly. At, victory won against great odds by adopting bold offensive, 150. 
The battle of, 187, 188. Success of Echelon formation at, 188. An 
example of offensive tactics, 188. Principle of compelling enemy to 
attack by advancing in square illustrated at, 259. Faimre of the 
masses of horse at, to effect anything against infantry, 388, 411, 412. 

DsmaRla. ^ Buse under cover of which British army was moved from Alex- 
andria to, 55. Bulk of army remained at, whHe fraction pushed ahead 
to guard supplies and seize canal, 67. 

Etallan, Itafians. Beverse to, troops at Dogali, 48. Under-estimated hostile 
forces before Adowa, 48. Had not intended to assault Abysainians 
at Adowa, 184. Dispersion of, brigades at Adowa partly a result of 
misunderstanding, 184. The, obligSi to quit their position at Agordat 
80 as to bring on a fight, 206. The, troops ceased to be molested after 



retreating a wry few uuleH from Aclowa except by inhabitants, 215. 
Unmiceeasful attempt of an, force to Hurpri«o Debeb, 243. Strength of, 
oomjmnieH iu Hiiiall wan^, 382. C-roHsiug of two, brigades during night 
maridi before Adowa, 4t>2. 


J&gdallak. AunihilaHoxi of British army in 1841 in defiles of, and Ganda- 
mnU. IlMt. 

Jakdnb Proportion of camels to men in Sir H. Stewart’s advance from, on 
Abu Klea, 274. 

Jfoara*A}i|>ort* AITair of, an oxanmlo of horse artillery and cavalry in pur- 

Japan* struggle between, and (Jhina praetieally a small war, 21. 

JallraySf Ganatal* UiheuUies of, owing to wounded, ihb Puiiishment of 
.Matmintls by. 3tH. System of surprise empWed bv, in dealing with 
Maiimnd villages, 3(«K i ^ - 

Jelialahad. Aetion of Pullehabad near, 231. E.xamplo of ambuscade 
from Sale’s retreat tt>. 250. 

JldballU Formation of foree at, ISS. 

Jomlni. Aeeoimt of Freneh feint at Xaples by, 230. 

Jungle. iSVf Bush. 

Jungle warfare, Jungle operatlonsL See Bush warfare. 


Babitb Fall of, 35. KestiU of under-estimating strength of enemy round, 
Mr II. Stew4irt-*ii train on iiinr.'h to, tUK Afghan dominance near 
Kandahar would have let! to serious resultB but for move from, 74. 
Ill Afghan wars both, and Kandahar always aimed at, 108. Disastrous 
iiTiiuititfion to first oi*eupation of, due larg<4y to separation of force, 
1 13. Strength of, field force, 1 17. InStr F. lioberts’s march from, to 
Kandahar force abaoluiely abandoned communications, 121. Sir F. 
Hoberts'a abandonment of communications during first advance to, 
322. Capture of, a signal exploit, 122. Betreat from, in 1S44, 
illirntratea dtfhculiy of retreat if communications have been lost, 123. 
Afghans at i?hara»ia guarded doftle leading to, 106. On the retreat 
from, in lH4l-'42, losseii duo to tribesmen rather than to Akbar Khan’s 
forces, 210. The clewing sceno of the retreat from, exemplihes the 
doggednoas of hillmen in pursuit, 320. Night attack on the, gate of 
Ghaani, 4H<b 

Kal»yl«s« French never could catch the, 52. Dured out of position at 
Millel by Barbaroasa, 230. The, rarely delivered regular attacks in the 
darictices 467« 

KalBr, EalflllL liebellion. 27. Method of Bating of, 33* Procedure in, 
wars, 40. In o|>erations against, main difficulty to bring on a decisive 
itriiggle, lu:i. War of 1851-52 of a guerilla character, 130. Mobile 
columns in, campaign of 1877, 137. In 1851-52 large for^ existed 
during, war, 1 35. Burning of, villages, 148. Dispersion of, in Water- 
kloof moimtains by attacks h'om several sides, 177. Small losses 
sullered by the, owing to terrain in Waterkloof, 177. Savages like 
the, can impose upon regulars by stratagems, 

EaBIrtanfl, Kloofs of, suited to guerilla taotios, 127. In, oxily mounted 
troops genfMrally of use* 137. In 1877 raiding of cattle adopted in, 146. 
Impossibility of avoiding ambuscades in parts of, 368. Kloofs of, 
afford no example like Tolrek, 455. 

Attempt to relieve, as an example of disaster owmg to faUure of 
water, 61. Xneident In the rdytef of, as example of hostile bodies hold- 
ing to see result d ight, 212. 

(108S0) 2 X, 
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Kidlua* Action of, as an example of active defence, 203. Frencli fire dis- 
cipline at, 395. 

Kali Nuddi. Action of, as example of cavalry falling on enemy in retreat, 
170. 

Kalpi. Important influence exercised by camel corps at, 426. 

Kalumpit. Unexpected presence of guns with Filipinos at, 48. 

Kambula. A defensive battle, 76. Zlobani mountain some miles east of, 
183. The battle of, as a typical example of a successful feint, 229, 
230. Mounted rifles at, armed themselves with assegais in pursuit, 414. 

Kandahar. Advance of Ayoub Khan on, 48. Sir F. Roberts’s supply train 
on march to, 60. Marri country flanhed route to, 6 j . Investment of, 
by Ayoub Khan, 74. In Afghan wars both Kabul and, always aimed 
at, 108. In Sir F. Roborts’s march to, communications absolutely 
abandoned, 121. Capture of enemy’s guns at, 155. Containing force 
at, 163. Major White’s action at, 172. After battle of, enemy con- 
cealed arms and pretended to be peaceful, 209. Reconnaissance the 
day before battle of, had effect of keeping Afghans in their position, 
235. Night attack in 1841 on one of the gates of, 444. 

Kapiirtnala. Disaster to, infantry, 333. 

Karina. Heavy expenditure of ammunition owing to precautionary volleys 
near, 372. 

Karmana. Reconnaissance up the, defile in the Ohamkani country, 333. 

Kars. The storming of, at night by the Russians, 484. 

Kassala. Capture qf, by Italians an excellent example of surprise at dawn, 
240. 

Kassassin. Vital importance of securing, lock, 67. Attack of Egyptians 
on British at, 106. Attack of Egyptian army on British lines, at, early 
in the morning, 447. 

Katmandu. Remarkable night march of a brigade round Gurkha flank 
during General Oughterlony’s advance on, 491. 

Kaye. Account of an ambuscade under Dennie near J ellalabad by, 250. 

Kelly, Col- Advance of, from Gilgit to Chitral, 94. Advance of, for relief 
of Chitral as example of manoeuvring enemy out of position, 94. 
Had the column of, failed to reach Chitral doubtful if force from south 
would have been in time, 112. Example of unintentional feint during 
march of, force to Chitral. 233, 234. 

Ketchwayo. Armies of, 28. Although, impis were well organized, invasion 
of Zul aland at three points prevented him from invading Natal, 111. 

Khaibar. Number of troops on, line in 1880, 117. Consequence of failing 
to crown the heights in 1841 during the retirement through the, 293. 
General Pollock’s forcing of the entrance of the, as an example of 
seizing the heights in forcing a defile, 294. Temporary loss of two guns 
owing to McOaskill’s brigade being benighted in the, 316. 

Khalifa. Mustered more men for his last stand at Omdurman than the 
inteUigenoe department expected, 50. Contemplated night attack 
before Omdurman, 66. Not prepared for Sir H. Kitchener’s rapid 
advance, 89. Bombardment caused, army to quit Omdurman, 154. 
Reconnaissance before Atbara had effect of encouraging forces of, to 
hold their ground, 235. The, appears to have contemplated attacking 
Sir H. Kitchener at night, 444. 

Khan Band* Forcing of the, defile as an example of unpreparedness of 
enemy for flank attack, 162. 

Khank! Valley. The, with reference to tho actions at Dargai, 303. 

Khartum. Relief of, objective of JTfie Expedition, 42. Critical situation 
at, obliged column to cross the desert, 69. Result of fall of, 69. Not 
difficulty of getting troops themselves up to, in time but of supplying 
them which caused failure of relief expedition, 70. 
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Kharlttmi Battle of* Evenfag before, news arrived that Khalifa con- 
templated a night attack, 56. Formidable rushes met by Macdonald’s 
brigade in line at the, 205. Colonel Macdonald’s success in drawing 
the enemy on by artillery fire at, 234. Colonel Macdonald’s brigade at 
the, 3B7. The, the first example of infantry on the defensive with 
magazine rides against masses, 360. Exceptional as a defensive 
battle, 303. The charge of the 2ist Lancers at the, 407. Incident at, 
showing danger of exposing camel corps to attack of rapidly moving 
enemy, 426. Great eifect of artillery fire during first phase of, 436. 
Heavy expenditure of case shot when Macdonald’s brigade was attacked 
at, 4m 

Khiva* Russian campaign against, 45. Movable magazine at conquest of, 
50. Failure of Caspian column to reach, owing to want of water, 61. 
E.vample from, campaign to show advantage of advancing In several 
columns. 111. In campaign against, one column had to turn back, 1 12. 
Turkomans carried infantry behind horsemen in the, campaign, 241. 
Russians march<;d in .«*quaro while suppressing Turkomans in, 272, 
l)e»p<‘rate assault of Turkomans at dawn on Russian camp after the 
capture of, 447. 

Khtvai}» Khivans* Withdrawal of, force opposing the Russian column 
from Turkestan, 111. Skill of, in ambuscades, 253. 

Khokand* Russian campaigns against, 30, 103. 

Khokandlans, Effect of Ikan upon the, 103. Advance of, and defeat 
before Fort Perovski, 157. 

Khushab. Force bivouacked in square tho night before, 276. At battle 
of, troops in rear were hit by enemy firing at the fighting line, 376. 
Persian night attack before, 45K>. 

Khushk-I-Hakhud* Heavy loss inflicted by two squadrons at, armed with 
sabres, 40S. 

Klmmendlne* At first attack on, artillery of fiank column fired into the 
centra column in the jungle, IBI. 

Klrbekan* Attack directed upon hostile rear at, 164. Action of, <as illus- 
tration of attack upon the rear of a strong position, 167. Hour at 
which guns of containing force were to open fire carefully laid down 
at, 157. Sudden counter-attack of spearmen at, 1851 Heavy expendi- 
ture of ammxmition by two companies at, 396. 

Kirghiz* Russian methods of coercing, 40. Skill of the, at forays, 245. 
Russians often short of meat a few days after raids on, 248, Effective 
raids by, on camels against Russians, 427. 

Eltchetier, Sir H. (Lord)* Ruse of, to prevent Khalifa from attempting 
night attack, 56. Rapid advance of, disconcerted Khalifa, 89. Opera- 
tions of, against Boor guerillas, 131. Force of, arrived before Atbara 
zeriba at daybreak, 193. The Khalifa appears to have contemplated 
attacking, at night, 444. 

Koffee, King* Oblig^ to commit his troops to battle in defending capital, 
105. 

Kohal l^^s. Incident near the, of troops being pushed back on a preci- 
pice, 336. 

Konoimu Forward artillery tactics at, 431. 

Kopei Dagh. Along foot of, hoocse and field artillery can manoeuvre freely 
438. 

Koragh. The disaster in the, defile caused by Ohitralis hurling down 
stones on the party, 290. 

KoreskO. Plan of sending supplies from, to Abu Hamed, 69. Convoy 
organist ior moving from, to Abu Hamed, 70. Reason why move of 
oonvoy from, preeented no special difficulties, 70. 

KortL Bfver column started from Hamdab beyond, 68. Nile campaign 
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proper began at, 68. Lord Wolseley*s plans for supplying army beyond, 
69. Delay in collecting supplies north of, 69. Cause of sending column 
across the desert from, 69. Difficulties which arose in communicating 
between, and the flying columns, 123, 124. Smallness of the cavalry 
detachment which accompanied Sir H. Stewart from, 402. On march 
from, to Metemma camels of camel corps left behind before fighting, 
425, 

Kota Ha]a» Capture of, object of first Achin expedition, 45. ^Failure of 
Dutch to capture, 45, 46. Kraton at, evacuated under bombardment, 
156. Attack on Longbatta after capture of, 182. Difference between 
terrain at, and at the affair of the Zlobani mountain, 183. 

Kotkai. Fanatical rush at, as example of counter-attack, 185. 

Kotonou. Attack of Dahomeyans at dawn on French at, 447. 

Kraft, Prince. In hill warfare a few maxims known to every Gurkha 
havildar are worth a whole folio of, 347. 

Krasnovodsk. Failure of column from, to reach Khiva, 61. Failure of 
force from, to participate in attack on Khiva an illustration of advantage 
of advancing in several columns, 112. 

Kraton. At Kota Raja evacuated under bombardment, 155. 

Kroumirs. Fight with the, at Ben Metir, 419. 

Kumasi* Separate column reaches, after its destruction and abandonment by 
Sir G. Wolseley, 111. Final advance to, from Amoaful made as a fllying 
column, 120. The battle of Ordahsu and capture of, 190. Corps of 
scouts formed in 1896 during the unopposed advance to, 360. 

Kurriim Valley. Sir F. Roberts’s advance from, on Kabul without main- 
taining communications, 122. Reconnaissance by the, movable 
column up the Karmana defile, 333. 

Kutebar. Difficulty Russians found in dealing with, 137. 

Kwintana. Insufficient force of mounted men at, for effective pursuit, 
208. The action of, as an example of drawing enemy into an ambus- 
cade, 232. 


La Vendee. Hoche’s campaign in, 41. Cause of disasters to Republican 
troops prior to arrival of Hoohe, 113. Consequences of separation in 
early days in, 141. Bo^slawski on lessons of, 142. System of pacify- 
ing a district as exemplified by, 147. System adapted to, out of place 
among fanatics and savages, 148. Enemy in, understood stratagems, 
244. Skill of anti-Repubuoans at ambuscades in, 253. Charette’s suc- 
cessful attacks on flanks of Republican columns on the march in, 475 
Laager, laagers. Wagons in, formed bases for flying columns in Rhodesia, 
136. Dx Zululand rebars acted on the defensive in, or square, 190. 
Brave enemy acting in masses brings about system of, zeribas and 
squares, 206. Conducting operations under shelter of, and zeribas 
peculiar to small wars, 277. And zeribas an extension of principle 
of the square, 277. And zeribas possess attributes of fortifications, 
278. And zeribas do not breathe the spirit of attack, 278. If regulars 
are hampered by transport and the enemy is enterprising, and zeribas 
are almost compulsory, 279. Use of, and zeribas as bases of mobile 
columns in guerilla warfare, 280. Formation of, demands certain 
conditions, 280. Formed of wagons, 280. Have always been a 
special feature of warfare in South Africa and Korth America, 281. 
Examples of formation of, 281. Outposts economised by, and zeribas, 
282. And zeribas generally enable commander of regulars to select his 
ground and time for fighting, 282. The, or zeriba can shelter encum- 
brances of force while it fights, 284. Regulars can obtain repose 
within, and zeribas, 284. <&eral conclusions as to, and zeribas, 
285. Value of machine guns in, 441. 
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Laing’s Necic* Boors raided into Natal after, 200. Majuba Hill com- 
manded, but not within rifle range, 200. As an example of infantry 
advancing too rapidly to attack, 384. Danger incurred by Boers in 
taking up position at, 403. 

Lamorioftre. Acquired great skill in surprises and ambuscades, 232. 

Lance. Great importance of, to cavalry in small wars, 414. Examples 
showing value of, 4 1 4. 

Lancers, 11th Bengal. Work of, when Sir B. Blood broke out of Mala- 
kand. 173. 

Lancers, 21st See Twenty-first Lancers. 

Landaki. Action at, as example of rapidity of enemy’s retreat, 159, J60. 
An illustration of enemy’s anxiety as to lino of retreat, 162. Causes 
of cavalry being unable to act effectively at, 173. 

Langson. Capture of, by General Ndgrier, 168. 

Lewal, CfeneraL Advocacy of system of ambuscades on outposts by, 466. 

lineolns. The, at the Atbara, 379, 380. 

Line of Communications. In small wars dealt with in various works, 22. 
Circumstances which compel regulars to have, 85. A necessary con- 
sequence of conditions under which regulars fight, 80. Organization 
of, not within scope of work, 115. Object to draw attention to 
drain which, are upon army and to consider when they can be 
dispensed with, 115. Often lead through districts where population is 
very hostile, 1 16. Exp<*rience shows that, are often of great length, 1 16. 
Behind fighting force, requires a separate force as guard, 117. Examples 
of, being threatened and severed, 117. Largo force on, seldom required 
in desert campaigns, 1 1 8. Small flying eohatms form effective protection 
for, 1 1 8, Somet imes a matter of opinion if a, really exists, 1 2(). Serves 
as a line of retreat in carSO of need, 122. As the force advances zoribas 
often become links on the, 284, 285. On a, through mountainous 
country picquete generally sent firom station at either end of maxch 
which a convoy ts undertaking, 298. See edso Communications. 

little Big Horn. Affair on the, as an example of dangers of tactical 
separation, I79> 180. 

Lobengnisu British advance on Buluwayo obliged impis of, to fight, 40. 

Lockhart, Sir W. Duty of army of, in the Tirah campaign, 38. Transport 
columns a constant source of anxiety during march of, down Bara 
valley, 120, Plans of, at Dargai, 303. Visit of, to the Chamkani 
country, 318. On the difficulties of the Tirah operations and how to 
meet them, 320. Principle inculcated by, to avoid ravines, 320. 
Orders of, aa to supporting troops in rear guard, 336. 

Logerot, Genera). Habit of marching in square of, in Tunis, 272. 

Lomakin, General* Campaign of, against Turkomans as illustrating, neces- 
sity of pushing supplies ahead of army in inhospitable country, 66. 
Obliged to atl5w3k without reserves, 185. Little army of, would have 
been destroyed but for the guns, 213. Expenditure of ammunition 
during unsuccessful attempt of, on I3^nghil Tepe, 396. Guns checked 
the Turkomans at, unsuccessful attack on Denghil Tepe, 436. 

Longhalta. The affair of, in Achin as an example of a misunderstanding 
with detached columns, 182, 183. 

Low# Sir R. Storming of the Malakand Pass by, 286. 

Lueas# JLIeut* Handling of the Gurkha scouts by, at Thati as an example 
of attack in hill warfare, 305. 

Lneknow* Cause of failure of Havelock’s fibest advance on, 107. Delhi 
and, formed two distinct gathering points for the rebels, 108. Attack 
on Cawnpore while Sir C. Campb^ was relieving, 112, Forward 
arrillery tactics at, 431. 

Iiililow Capture pf# at 193, 240. 
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IiUXl^« Error of detached force in advancing from Longbatta on, 182. 
IiUShi^* In, the enemy placed stockades to Sank the line of advance of the 
troops, 341. 


McCaskill. Loss of two gnns of brigade of, owing to being benighted in 
the Khaibar, 316. 

McDonald, Marshal. Wedge formation adopted by, at Tetnan, 187. 

McNeill, General. The attack on, at Tofrek, 412. 

Macdonald, Colonel. Brigade of, at battle of Khartum as example of 
meeting shock tactics in line by changes of front, 205. Method em- 
ployed by, to draw the enemy on to attack at Khartum, 234. The 
manoeuvres of, at Khartum as an example of value of two-deep line 
against masses of ill-armed warriors, 387. Change of front executed 
by, 388. Expenditure of case shot by batteries with, 439. 

Machine guns. Value of, in guerilla warfare, 136. Employed in Bhodesia, 
138. Position of, in squares, 263, 274. Place of, in tactics now fairly 
well established, 440. Question whether, should be attached to infantry, 
cavalry, or artillery, 440. Hill warfare and bush warfare do not give, a 
proper chance, 441. The, at General Hunter’s reconnaissance of the 
Atbara zeriha, 441. Great value of, on the defensive, 441. Incident 
at the fight on the Shangani showing importance attached to, 441. 
Value of, in case of fanatical rushes, 441 . Training of, on likely points in 
anticipation of hostile night attacks, 495. 

Maepherson, General. Operations of, in attack on Ali Musjid, 168. 

Macta. French defeat at, 242. 

Mad Mullah. The tribesmen led by the, 471. 

Madagascar. Operations in, in 1883-85, as illustrating how enemy becomes 
more formidable if not effectually tackled, 99- In 1896 French found in, 
that use of guns made it almost impossible to cut enemy’s retreat, 153. 
General Duchesne’s memorandum on campaigning in, 217. 

Madras sappers. Afridis caught in a ravine by, and Gordons, 323. 

Magdala. Theodore stood his ground at, 105. Distance from Zula to, 116. 
Abyssinian forces quit position before, in hope of booty, 233. 

Mahdi, The. Decision of British Government that, must be crushed at 
IGiartum, 123. The ambuscade formed by the, at Shekan, 254. 

Mahmud* Zeriha of, at the Atbara, 154. 

Mahrattas. Sir A. Wellesley’s whole army brought on to flank of, at Assaye, 
163. 

Msddan. Length of time taken on march from, to Dwatoi, 313. Reason 
for moving back from the Waran valley to, in a single day, 3 14. Afridis 
caught by the Sikhs in a gorge on the return march to, from Dwatoi, 323. 

Malwand. The battle of, as an example of disaster following upon passive 
defence, 201. Flanks at, m 202. Bad moral effect of with- 
drawal of smooth-bore guns at, 214. Feeble pursuit after, 215. Two 
guns lost at, owing to Ghazi rush, 437. 

Ma]uba Hill. The fight on, as an example of disaster arising from passive 
_ defence, 200, 201. Compared to Ingogo, 201. 

Majunga. Distance from, to Antananarivo, 116. 

Malagasy, ^ee Hova. 

Malakand. Effect of Mamund intervention during advance from, 96. 
Work of 11th Bengal Lancers after Sir B. Blood broke out of the, 
position, 173. Large proportion of defenders of. Pass trusted to dis- 
lodging boulders, 290. Heavy expenditure of ammunition during night 
attacks on, 397, 398. Bounds brought up to, from tlie plains by L^- 
oers, 398. Enemy driven cut of, position at night with the bayonet, 400^ 
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Hfll-nun In. cnmpiiii'n <li<l not shrink from bold jd'ibt attacks, 462. 
Out-i'O'li-' n'8''* <”> f'lunpaian. •*70* *71. Diffionlty of dealing -with 
well-armed hill-inca as ready to attack at night as those ■who 
asaaiilted, 471. Employment of bonfires during tribal night attacks 
on. 405. Expulsion of enemy out of the, position at night with the 
bayonet, 497. Counter-attack at dawn after second night attack on, 
40H. 


lialka. .Advance against, 40. , . „ x- * xi, ana 

Mamelukes. Use of square by French in Egypt in the time of the, -72. 
Napoli'oii’s oatiniato of relative value of, and French cavalry, WJ. 
Buonaparte’s experienced campaigners at first non-plussed by tactics 

Mamu’nd, Mamunds. Intervention of, in Mohmund canyiaign, 0^* 

first attempt against the, as an example of the dan^ra at^ding a 
minor inmitiv<» expedition which attempts to do a great deal in a short 
time, :«>1. Success of methodical operations against, 301- Great 
olTeel of cavalry in. country. :«»7. 3<>S. In final destruction of. viUages 
these wer.' }?*nerally surprised, 30!t. First day s fig^^g ^ 

an example of an error in transnussion of orders, 
in first day’s lighting with, by force being benighted, 313. fcst 

day’s oiMTations against, as an example of guns being tenighted, 31b, 
Gavalrv work in opiTations against, earned out at a trot, 40o. 

Manipur^ Lieut. Grant’s advance into, Wl. Invasion of, in several columns, 

Manipurls. Effect on, of Lieut. Grant’s action, 8->. ix„ „,,x,atinTis 

Maori, Maoris. Peculiar system of war of, .ii. ° ® 

against, to bring on a decisive struggle, 103. Want of energy a cause 
TaTsultory cEaracter of tho. war. m. E^camplo from the, of a 
misunderstanding as to co-operation 

Exceptional loss of officers in the, •war, 3W. Difficulty of ^"^8 

o. o,^.» lyi.. m 

victory at. ia sauare with untriea troops, -ioy. 

of, « Bojuj „ „»o,a. of ^ 

beiaic unablo to moot a flank attack, H)-** i* # 

Marris. Operations against the, during attemi>ted ^ef <rfKahan,6L^ 
MarUn,Iiew.-Colonel.* On strength of pioquetsm hill warfare, 297. Qu 

against the, in thoir caves, 191 > 192 

Massawsu Italian reverse at Dogali, near, 4o. n-f i ofi 

Fra Diavolo’s bripn^ almcmt \ 

Masaiissj . Sir W. Lockhart’s visit to the, country, 318. 

Nature of country between Gilgit and, 94. Affair of Nis Goi 

' Mast^’ S Arhanga Pass between the, valley and Bara valley. 314. 

iv ill j <^^w 4 ^;wvrr rtf EflcBot of advance on capital in, war, 

toJ » of. robdUoo it wu iomd ^ 

Si rf gotiio* & ooow “ lyrrofta^io ao 
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dawn, 447. Surprise of a picc[uet at, attack on Imbembesi laager, 460. 
Plan of outposts at night adopted in the, war, 463. 

Matabililand. Value of machine guns in, 440. 

Mathias, Colonel. Method of, of crossing the dangerous zone at Dargai, 385. 

Matoppo Hills. Matabili accepted battle in, 138. Operations in the, not 
genuine hill warfare, 286. 

Maurice, Colonel. Quotation from, as to need of soldiers firing in a modern 
fight, 392. Quotation from, as to night operations with reference to 
Tel-ehKebir, 489. 

Maximilian. Early days of insurrection against, 141. 

Maxims. See Machine guns. 

Mean!. An example of the effect of boldness and vigour, 78. At, victory 
gained by assumption of bold offensive, 150. Action of Sir C. Napior 
with regard to entrenching camp after, 278. 

Meiklejohn, General. Turning of enemy’s flank by, at Landaki, 160. 

Melinite. Great effect of Erench, shells in Madagascar, 438. 

Menelek. Italians under-estimated forces of King, before Adowa, 48. 

Metchik River. Eight on the, as example of unpreparedness of enemy 
for attack on rear, 161. 

Metemma. Lord Wolseley’s decision to advance straight on, 69. Trans- 
port crippled before reaching, 69. Reserves in square during Sir C. 
Wilson’s final advance to Nile near, 262, 263. Camels of camel corps 
left behind before action on march to, 426. System of outposts by 
day adopted by desert column on march to, 464. Night outposts at, 
462 The night march of Sir H. Stewart’s column towards, 490, 492. 

Metija. Sudden arrival of Abd el Kader in the, 193. 

Mexican, Mexicans. French force conveyed in carts in, war, 242. Pefeat 
of the, at Orizaba, 487. 

Mexico. Losses of small French and Imperial columns in, 141. French 
night attack at Orizaba in, 487. 

Middleton, General. Successful feints of, at Batoche, 236. 

Milk River. Affair of the, as an example of a suddenly improvised laager 
under unfavourable circumstances, 283. 

Millel. Successful feint of Barbarossa at, 230. 

** Minor Tactics.” The forcing of the entrance of the Khaibar Pass by 
General Pollock described in, 294. 

Miranzais. Conflicts with the, prove that the hillman is a fighter, 289. 

Mobile columns. See Flying columns. 

Mohmund, Mohmunds. In, campaign hill-men broached the tanks, 62. 
Intervention of Mamunds in, campaign, 96. Effect upon, of invasion in 
two columns, 1 10. Sir C. Campbell’s action with the, at Shabkadar, 214. 
Conflicts with the, prove that the hillman is a fighter, 280. Inclination 
shown by the, to attack at night, 443. The, not so well armed as the 
Afridis but are inclined for night attacks, 470. 

Montecuoulli. Maxim of, as to surprises, 243. 

Moutenegrins. Turks found, more difficult to overcome than the Servian 
armies, 127. 

Montenegro. War in, of a guerilla character, 31, 100. 

Monterey. Relief of, by troops brought in carts, 242. 

Moorish. At Tsly, battalions formed square when, horse charged, 188. 
Bugeaud when advancing on, camp was prepared for attack from all 
sides, 189. The, horse fired from horseback at Isly, 411, 412. 

Moors. French operations against, 1844, 28. How the, drew the Spanish 
forces into purposeless engagements, 101. Counter-attack by, at the 
battle ot Tetuan, ISo. Employed enveloping system in 1859, 186. 
Bugeaud’s attack upon, at Isly, 187. Addicted to sweeping round 
flanks of opponent, 205- The, ambuscaded by Spanish troops at 
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CaftWlijoft, 25 L Ski!! of, at ambuscades, 253. Movements o€ 
against flanks and roar of Spaniards at Wad Ras, 257. Small 
results of Moorish horse against infantry in campaign of, against; 
Spain, 3SS. The, as well armed as tiio Spanish, 3f)8. The, fire from 
hiirseftaek, 411. 

Mofld effeet. Injportanee of, 37. Xapolcon on, in war, 72. Advaacing 
in several columns has pprcat, 100. Of capturing banners, 158. In 
small wars, of almost more iniportance than material gain, 158. Of 
attacking in several columns, 177. Of artillery fire, 429. 

Morocco. Spanish invasion of, in IS50, 21. In Spanish campaign against;, 
encmv used to disappear after evi*!* v fight, H8, Spanish forces drawn into 
purposch»s8 engagements in, ifU. KfToet of e.rposnre of communicafcioas 
during Spanish invasion of, 117. Value of bayonet found by Spanisli 
trr*oj;s in, On the defensive in, troops must bo ready for attacks 
at eUise quarters, 4HI>, X o eases of hostile night attacks in Spanish wax 
against, 444. Tendency of enemy to work against flanks and rear 
shown in, 475, 

Moro$l% mountain. The night attack upon, 48R. 

Mount Prospect, Hostile demonstrations against commanications of Six 
ft. Colley's force at, 117. 

** Mountadn and Savage Warfare.’* Quotation from, as to Btrengtb of 
pieqiieta in hill warfare, 2ft7. Quotation from, as to crossing 
dangerous tones, 3545. 

Moiintetfl artUlcri^, Mobility of, sometimes overlooked when attacking 
in hill warfare, 3(^7* Has little ofTect on Patlmn villages, 308. Onsands 
of Egypt the, possessed mobility equal to field artillery, 438. also 
Artillery, 

Mountain guns. See Mount^n artillery. 

Mounted infantry, rifics. Value of, at beginning of a retreat, 217. Valueef, 
for feints* 232. Use of, for surprises by day, 241. Compared to 
caviilry, 422, The distinction between, and cavalry, 422, 42,^. 
Chargm with daed bayonets in Rhodesia, 423. Value of. in bills 
north of the Panjab, 423. Tactics of, 423. Similarity of camel corps 
to. 425. 

Mounted men, troops. On the prairie and steppes guerilla warfare cora- 
finad to, 127. Nee<l of. for guerilla warfare on the prairies, 127. 
If live stock is to be raided, an osaential, 130. ChieSy xised in Rhodesiaa, 
138, Nature of, varies in different campaigns, 401. Cavalry acting 
against, of the enemy, 410, 411. Tendency of hostile, to fire from 
horsebaok, 411. See aleo Cavidry. 

MpsouL Operations of 1898 in, country, 141. 

Mulcur. Action of, us an example of cavalry falling into ambush, 405. 

Multan. Buruj Kund near, 102. 

Mutiny, Tht, In, enemy naado first move, 71. Bebels for a tiiae 
secured initiative in, 74. Examples of overawing the enemy by dash 
and audacity taken from the, 81, 82. Eemarkablo for readiness 
with which enemy accepted battle, 104. During, Delhi and Lticknowv 
formed two distinct gathering points of rebels, 108. Assistance 
afforded by artillery to infantry In, 154. Signal services of horse 
artillery and eavabry in, in flank attacks, 170. Suceeasea always fol- 
lowed up in, 171. Cavalry operations against hostile flanks and xeaw 
in, 174. In, guns handled with great boldness, 174. Want of cavalry 
for pursuit In early days of, 208. Creat results achieved ia, largely 
due to «ixtraiH*dlnary efforts to make each victory os complete as possible, 
299. Happv combination of horse artillery and cavalry in pursuit in 
the, 2 1 1. Want of cavalry much felt in early stages of the, 402. Achieve- 
moutt of oavaliry in the, owing to the enemy being organized, 40S. 
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IRebel squares broken by cavalry in the, 408. Examples of horse 
artillery and cavalry in the, 408, 409. Examples of forward artillery 
tactics from the, 430, 431. Scarcely furnishes an example of hostile 
night attack, 444. 

Mnzala* Affair of, as an example of drawing enemy into an ambuscade, 233. 


Naga hills. Attack on Konoma in the, 431. 

Nam. Independent fire and volleys at, 395. Great expenditure of ammu- 
nition at, 397. 

.Kamaqualand. Difficulties of Germans as to water in, 61. 

Napier, Colonel. Pursuit of rebels by, after Gwalior, 211. 

Napier, Sir C. Would not put his men in entrenched camp after Meani 
for fear of bad moral effect, 278. 

Napier, Sir W. Vivid description of a panic at Badajoz by, 483. 

Naples. Successful feint of French in 1799 when attacking. 230. 

Napoleon* Quotation from, as to moral effect in war, 72. Quotation from, 
as to bringing superior force to bear at decisive point, 108. Quotation 
from, as to surprises, 243. Estimate of relative efficiency of Mamelukes 
and French Cavalry by, 409. Description by, of Reynier’s night attack, 
484. 

Nareh. Capture of, by means of attack from three sides, 177. 

Natal. Ketohwayo’s armies a menace to, 28. Prevailing opinion in, mis- 
taken as to Boers, 47. Reason for Ketchwayo not invading during the 
Zulu war, 110. - 

Naval Brigade. Guns of the, at Shah Nujeef, 431. 

N4grier, General. Method of, of assaulting Chinese works, 166, Advance 
of, to Langson, 161. At Bang Bo, 169. Victory of, at Kailua, 203. 
Wounded at Kailua, 203. Attempted night attack of, upon Kui Bop, 
486. 

Neill, Colonel. Advance of, on Cawnpore, 74. 

Nejumi. Flank march and frnal defeat of, 87. Determination of, not 
to be drawn into action at Toski, 237, 238. 

Nepaul* Failure of Anglo-Indian troops in, 287. Cause of failure of several 
columns in, due to not crowning the heights, 292. 

New Zealand. Difficulty of pursuit in, 171. Enemy’s skill in stratagem 
and surprise shown in, 244. Tendency of enemy to counter-attack in, 
366. See also Maori. 

Newcastle. Force moving hack to, caught at Ingogo by the Boers, 200. 

Nicholson, General John. A famous advocate of boldness and vigour, 76. 

Nicholson’s Neck. An example of confusion on night march, 492. 

Night. Custom of enemy to withdraw part of his forces at, 192. Examples 
of enemy withdrawing forces at, 192. Diffiloulties of troops moving at, 
in the hills, 313. Troops about to be benighted to take up position 
before, sets in, 315. When losses occurred at, in 1897, it almost always 
arose to misunderstanding as to the approach of darkness not being 
taken into account soon enough, 316. Conduct of movements by, in 
hill warfare, 318, 319. Trouble caused to troops by marauders at, 31 9. 
Outposts at, 461, Outposts by, in bush warfare, 467. Outposts at, 
in hill warfare, 467 to 471. Dealing with sniping at, 471, 472. Sentries 
at, 472, 473. Defensive arrangements in front of outposts at, 474. At, 
the enemy individually can hold his own with soldiers, 482. Troops 
engaging in, combats against irregular foes abandon advantage in 
weapons and in cohesion, 482. To engage in, combats rarely advisable 
in small wars, 482. Difficulty of controlling troops at, illustrated by 
incident in Algeria, 484. Olausewitzi on, enterprises, 485. Enemy 
seldom keeps any lookout at, except close to his bivouac, 490. Opera- 
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tions not to l>o lightly entered upon in small wars, 493. Bayonet to 
be naed at, if hostile parties get into the camp, 407. 

Night attacks. Not objectionable on a small scale, 241. Heavy expendi- 
ture of amimmition during, on the Malakand position, 397, 398. 
Enemy’s disinclination to attempt, 443, 444. Examples of hostile, 444. 
S<5rioti8 danger if hostile, finds troops unprepared, 461. Danger to 
out-lying pioquots if enemy is inclined for, 470. Difiiculty of devising 
outposts to meet case of well-armed hill-men inclined for, 470. Im- 
provement of modern weapons suggests, 481. The Duke of Wellington 
on, 481. Objection to, against bad troops not so great, 481. Little 
object in, oil badly armed troops, 481. Seldom deliberately under- 
taken in small wars, 482. Occasions when in small wars, may be 
advisable, 482. Guerillas met with in civil warfare are just as difficult to 
surprise by, as regulars, 483. Danger of confusion in, 483. General 
Beynier’s, on the Turks, 484. Arguments in favour of, 484. 
Confusion in the, on Nui Bop, 485. Objections less serious to, on a 
small scale, 485, Division of force in. almost always a mistake, 485. 
Necessity of careful prepaialiou for, 486. Enemy does not generally 
anticipate. 480. 'Fhe bayonet the proj^^r weapon for, 487. Examples 
oft on a small scale, 487, 488. Colonel Maurice on the, on Tel-el-Kebir, 
489. By the enemy not usual, 494. Lighting up the ground if there is 
risk of hostile, 495. Training guns, rifies, and machine guns by day- 
light on likely points in anticipation of hostile, 495. Reserves in view 
of hostile, 400. Importance of strict fire discipline in case of a hostile, 
400, 407. Bayonet to be used if hostile bodies penetrate the lines during 
a, 407. Question of counter-attacks in case of hostile, 497, 498. 

Night march, night marches. Advantage of reaching hostile position at 
dawn afUT a, 102. A, followed by assault at dawn perhaps the most 
effectual mode of surprise, 241. Advantage of keeping in groups during 
a, in the hills shown by incident on the Arhanga Pass, 310. Successes 
against Boers very largely due to, followed by attack at dawn. 488. 
Risk of a, in proximity to the enemy being disclosed by some accident, 
480- Success of, in close proximity to the enemy, 490. Examples of 
attacks by enemy on columns during, 490. Experience shows that 
enemy rarely interferes with, 400. Examples of successful, close to 
the enemy, 400, 491. Especial difficulties of, in the bush and precau- 
tions to be taken in such case, 491. Importance of troops being well 
disciplined in, 402. Unavoidable in later stages of South African war, 
402. Examples of dangers of, 402. General rules as to arrangement 
of, hold good in small wars, 403. 

Nile Expeditmn, 1884-85. Special objective in, 42. Example of un- 
foreseen difficulty as to supply from, 63. Boat system during the, 64. 
Supply question fixed the theatre of war in the, 67. A campaign against 
nature, 68. The, as an example of influence of supply in small wars, 68 
to 70 Question of time in, 98. Latter part of fighting phase of, 
Illustrates difficulty of communicating with a force acting as a flying 
column, 123* 

Mit* Position of British force after storming of, 54. Frontal attacks on 
enemy alter capture of, induced him to attach all importance to that 
point, 236. 

Hlne^"e6eoild. Major White and the, regiment at Kandahar, 172. 

Nlnety-^tifiriL Guns dragged up to the Shah Nujeof by sailors and, 431. 

His Goi. Incident at, showing how enemy may be brought to expose 
themselves by an accident, 233, 234. 

Noetornal* See Night 

Konniuiai Employed feint of pretended retreat at Hastings, 230. 

Norlhampfoii EegimoQt* Disaster to part of, at Saran Sar due to retiring 
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down a sliallow nullah, 319. Sir W. Lockhart’s advice to, and Dorsets, 
320. The, at the reconnaissance to Saran Sar, 342 to 344. 

Notes on Hill Warfare,*’ Quotation from, 328. Quotation from, to 
show necessity of sending on reconnoitrers of route when retiring in the 
hills by an unlmown route, 335, 336. 

Notf, General. Affair of Mukur during advance of, to Ghazni, 405. 
Nnkumam, Pickets tmahle to stop the Maori advance at affair of, 458, 
Nul Bop, Attempted night attack upon, by General Ndgrier, 485. 

Number 8 Bengal Mountain Battery, Experiences of, when benighted 
at Bilot, 316. 


Obieetive, Selection of, in small wars, 34. Generally clearly defined if 
enemy has a government, 35. Capital as, 35. Absence of distinct, in 
guerilla warfare, 36. Advantage of having clear, 37, When enemy 
is a dangerous military power, 39. When there is not capital and no 
army, 40. In suppressing rebellions, 41. Special, 42, Existence of 
more than one, in small wars causes separation, 108. 

Obstacles. Value of, to stem a rush of fanatics, 279, Idea of laagers and 
zeribas rather to oppose, to attack than to give cover to defenders, 280. 

Offensive, Strategical, the oxdy possible attitude to assume, 75. Strate- 
gical, not incompatible with defensive on the battle field, 75. Alarm 
which a resolute, creates in small wars, 79. Plassey, Isly, and Meani 
won by assumption of bold, 150. Broad principles of, tactics 

to keep enemy on the move, 171. Laager and zeriba warfare 

illustrates defensive tactics superimposed on strategy, 277- 

Ogaden Somalis. The successful raids in 1898 on the, 248. 

Omdurman, Khalifa meant to oppose Sir H. Kitchener two marches 
short of, 89. Bombardment of, induced enemy to fight in the open, 
164. Great effect of high explosive shells at bombardment of, 438. 

Onao. Feint at, 231 . 

Ordahsu, Enveloping system of enemy at, 187. As an example of pushing 
on and disregarding flank counter-attacks, 190. Clearing made by 
enemy at, on purpose to attack the troops in rear, 257. At, a whole 
company suddenly opened fire at nothing, 354. The fight at, as an 
example of enemy’s inclination to counter-attack in the bush, 368, 
Forward tactics of one gun at, 431. 

Orizaba. The French night attack at, 487. 

Orukzais. Boast of, as to Tirah, 38. Siege of Gulistan by the, 107. It 
was the armament and marksmanship of the, which brought about 
the outpost system of Tirah, 470. 

Osman Bigna, Obliged to fight decisive battle to defend Tokar, 105. At 
El Teb square moved on to flank of, entrenchments, 163. Sudden rush 
arranged by, at Tokar, 213. 

Ondh, During Mutiny rebels for a time gained complete ascendancy in 
the, 74. 

Oughterlony General. Night march of a brigade during advance of, on 
Katmandu, 49 L 

Outposts, Owing to insufficiency of hostile, an attack at dawn very likely 
to come as a surprise, 193. An effective system of, essential when 
halted, 442. Importance of question what hour enemy attacks at in 
considering, 443. When attacking at dawn enemy soon get close to, 
446. General idea of, the same in all classes of warfare, 448. Difference 
between theory of, in small wars and in regular warfare, 449. In small 
wars, generally surround force but need not have much depth, 450, 461- 
Men absorbed in, 460. Usual arrangement of, by day in small wars, 451 . 
In small wars each unit generally finds its own, 451. How nature of 
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onomy affects, 452, 452. Mobility of enemy greatly affects arrangement 
of, 452. Question whether in the bush against a reckless enemy in- 
fantry, are not a mistake, 454. System of, adopted by day by Desert 
Colunm, 454, 4<)2. On open ground, by day do not give cause for 
mut'h anxiety, 454. Question of, to a force in bush country where 
emuny attat*ks in great force, 455. Difficulties of, in the bush, 455. 
Objection to plan of, falling back on main body at once if attacked, 
45th Dr advantages under which regulars labour in, work, 460, 461. 
Question of, at night, 461 to 472. On open ground, 462. System of, 
employed in later days of South African war, 463. The Boers^ system, 
465, By night in hill warfare, 407 to 471. Arrangement of, by 
night in buali warfare, 467- Sir B. Blood’s plan of using villagers as, 
474. (dm Hequots. Service of security. 

Outra?n, Sir J. At Khushab, drew up his force in two linos, 376, Night 
attack upon, Wore the action of Kliushab, 443. Attack of Persians on 
force of, on the march, 490. 

Owlkokero# Disaster ot, 255, 3(»2. Difficulties of German retreat at, 
3viib 416. Machine guns silenced at, 441, 


Pallkao# Effect on Chinese of loss of their guns at, 157. 

Panjaret. Village of, at affair of Wigbatta, 182. 

Panjkora* Effective cavalry work in the valley of the. river, 406. 

Partisan, partlzan warfare* See Guerilla, guerilla warfare. 

Pasjffve defence, defensive* See Deteusive* 

Pathan, Pathans* Charge of, swordsmen formerly a customary mode of 
lighting of, 224. The most truculent, clans do not show the reckless 
bravery of Zulus and dervishes, 289. Small effect of mountain guns, 
upon, vUlagi^s, 308. Presence of women and children in a, village 
indicates that men do not mean to tight, 310. The, does not run im- 
neoessiury risks in a night foray, 320. Downhill charges of swordsmen 
a favourite manoauvre formerfy o£> clans, 326. Skill of the enemy at 
Saran Sar shows the genuinely warlike character of the borderland, 345* 
Hill warfare has been illustrated in most expeditions into the highlands 
where the, is found, 346. Absurd to place the races of West Africa 
on the same platform as, and Gurkhas, 349. Normal loose order of, 
make? effective cavalry action difficult, 407* Disinclination of, for 
night attacks, 443. Improved armament of, has made their musketry 
dangerous to troops and transport in bivouac, 457. Operating against 
most, tribes there will bo no need for the outposts system adopted in 
Tirah, 470. Skill of, in stalking snipers, 472. The, a match indi- 
vidually for the soldier at night, '482. 

Patrolling* Value of, in the bush as part of outpost work, 459. 

Captain. Quotation from, as to methods by which system of out- 
lying pioquets was arrived at in Tirah 498. 

Peal, Captain. At the Shah Nujeef, 431. 

Peiwar Kotal* Enemy’s guns captured at the, 157. Attack on, as an 
example of main attack being on the ffank and frontal attack only 
aeeondary, 165, 166. Work of guns with turning force at the, 170. 
Attack on, at dawn, 193. Great parade of throwing up batteries in 
front of hostile position made so as to deceive enemy at, 236. Biffes 
treacherously fired off at the, 243. 

Pekin* Effect of arrival of allies before, 36. Effect of capture of guxis on 
march from Tientsin to, 157. 

Peniissillar war, Infiluenoe exerted by Spanish guerillas on the, 126. The 
gueriila ambuscades in the, 253* 

B»Elmi4er Ctemp* Exj^ation of term, 462. 
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PerovsW, Fort, Great effect of capture of hostile guns during fight near, 157 . 

Persian, Persians, Loss caused to troops in rear by misdirected fixe of, 
army, 376. Hight attack on Sir J. Outram in the, war, 443, Night 
attack of, on Sir J, Outram’s force on the march, 490. 

Peshawur. One column advanced against Mohmunds from, 110, Dis- 
tance from, to Kabul, 116. Number of troops between Kabul and, 117- 

Petrusviteh, General* Attack by, on Petrus vitch’s garden, 421. Death of, 
421. 

Petrusviteh’s Garden. Horseholders threatened at affair of, 416. Account 
of the affair of, as an example of cavalry acting dismounted, 421. 

Philebert, General. Stratagems of, to ensure surprises being successful, 
244, 245. 

Philippines. Operations in, 100. Impossibility of avoiding ambuscades in 
the, 368. 

Philippoviteh, Generid. Method of, in Bosnia for safeguarding his columns, 
478. 

Pic^uet, picquets. In hill warfare, can hold knolls far out of reach of support 
because hill-men will not attack up hill, 293. Stationary, flanking 
line of march in the hills, 295, 296. Question whether one battalion 
should find, for both flanlm, 296. Strength of flanking, 297. Distances 
out of flanking, 297. Occupation of knolls by, 298. Stationary, used 
to protect convoys, 298. In retreats the flanking, must almost of 
necessity retire down hill, 326, Withdrawal of, in hill warfare, 329, 330. 
Bulk of, to slip off unobserved if possible in driblets, 330. Principle of 
one, covering retirement of another, 330. If the, is overlooked it 
may have to retire simultaneously with a rush, 331. Importance of, 
nearest the enemy getting timely notice of intended retreat, 332. In 
retiring, should follow the line of spurs and take a line in conformity 
with general movement, 333. If the hills are covered with forests 
flanking, mxist be stationary, 340. The stationary flanking, need not 
be pushed far out if there is undergrowth, 341. Size of, if there is 
undergrowth, 341. Flanking, not required to be pushed out far in 
bush warfare to keep off snipers, 349. Question of units finding their 
own, 451. Question of, in case of different kinds of enemy, 451. Can- 
not check a fanatical rush, 452. Question of, by day, 455 to 469. 
In bush warfare, 456, 458, 459. The hill warfare by day, 467. 
Arrangement of, at night on open ground, 462. Bisk of having, too 
close in, 463. In the Matabili war, 463. Distant, at night, 464, 465. 
The Boer system of, 466. Need of keeping up communications 
between main body and distant, 465. At night in bush warfare, 407. 
Need for distant, by night in hill warfare, 467 to 470. Process by 
which system of distant, at night in hill warfare was arrived at, 468, 
469. Close in sometimes desirable in hill warfare, 470, 471. When 
there are no distant, in hill warfare the, must be close in, 470, 471. 
Difficulty as to distant, at night if enemy is well armed and inclined to 
attack in force, 471. Selection of positions for, at night, 473, 474. 
Defensive arrangements in front or, 474, See also Flankers* Out- 
posts. 

Pit Paimal. Fighting at, during battle of Kandahar, 172. 

Plassey, An example of boldness, 78. At, victory gained against great 
odds by bold offensive, 160. 

Plunkett, Colonel. Disaster to, at Gumburn, 103. 

Poles. Fatal error of, in 1863, in assembling in formed bodies, 100. 

Pollock, General. Brigade of, got through Khaibar unmolested owing to 
heights being crowned, 293. Forcing of entrance of Blhaibar by, as 
example of capturing heights in attacking a defile. 294. 

PoUoek, Iieut.-ColoneL Quotation from, as to action of Shah Alam Kaghza, 
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328. Quotation from, aa to a retreating party going astray and being 
pressed batik on to a precipice, 335, 330. 

Porto Novo* Tht* affair of Aehupa brought on to cover, 200. 

Portuguese. Action on tiie Chcugo River between, and Gaza rebels, 264. 

Potchefstrom* The sortie from, as an example of counter-attack, 197. At 
siege of, guns hel|«‘tl to keep Boers at a resi^ectful distance, 437. 

Price, Colonel. At Shah Alam Kaghza, 328. 

Prim, General* Sucef^^s^il amlmseiubs t>r, 251 . 

Prince Kraft. See Kraft Prince. 

Prince Woronzoff. See Woronzolf, Prince. 

Pursuit, pursuits. Great importance of vigour in, 80. Rapidity of enemy^s 
retreat makes etieelive, moat diliieuit, 150. Attack at dawn allows 
plenty of time for. 194. How question of, is influenced by peculiarity 
of irregular warriors, 207. Mobility of enemy renders effective, very 
difficult, 207. Examples of want o"f cavalry for, 208. Great import- 
ance of vigorous, 209. Action of Sir C. Campbell at Cawnporo as 
example of, 209. Effective, rendered difHcnlt by tendency of enemy to 
dia|x*rae, 210. Although dispersion makes, dii^cult it enables small 
parties to atrt with great daring, 210. Terrain often renders effective, 
impossible, 2U. If enemy retreats in any semblance of order object 
of, is to eoxivert retreat into a rout, 211. Eagerness of enemy in, to 
start with, 213, 214. Examples of immediate, by enemy, 213. Ardour 
of entniiy in, soon slackens, 214. Examples of enemy soon abandoning 
the, 215, 210. Exceptional persistency of hill men in, 21G. Hill-men 
of Indian frontier esjRH?ially formidable in, bet^ause they are generall3' 
above the troops, 32ti. To be sttuwiy and deliberate as a rule in bush 
warfare, 3U9. 

Pyramids. Isly comparetl to the battle of the, 187. 

Quarman* Attack of the Ashantis on the rear of the convoy at, 358. 

Raid, raids. French, in Algeria, 120, 246. Bugeaud institutes, on the Arab 
lines, 129, Principh^ of, 245. Mounted troops required for, 245. 
Ttirkoman and Kirghiz, on camels against Russians, 245. Objection 
to, as a matter of principle, 247. System of, on cattle, 247. How 
form making, should generally act if confronted by superior numbers, 
247. Difficulty of bringing in cattle after a, 247. If booty cannot be 
brought back after, it is best to kill the cattle, 248. 

Ramnuggur* The cavalry charge at, ended in the troopers getting into 
deep grmnul, 405. 

Rawson, Admiral. Incident during advance of, on Benin, 62. 

Razzia. See Raid. 

Rear*guard, rear-guards. How troops * covering retirement become the, 
218. Difficulty of, duties, 219. Seldom caned upon to sacrifice itself 
in small wars as in regular warfare, 219. If, gets separated from main 
body apt to be cut off altogether, 219. Relations between, and main 
body, 219. Cannot be left in the lurch, 220. Occasions may occur 
when a small, will bo left to hold some particular point, 220. Principle 
of retreat of, in small wars, 220. Rearmost parties of, often must 
retire at full speed, 222. la South Africa in 1901 "02, 222,^323. If, 
ffnds itself cut off a bold counter-attack may be the best course, 223. 
Eisl^ attending a, turning on the enemy, 223. Method of sweej^ing up 
fianidng picquets by the, in hill warfare, 295. The, becomes rather 
a heterogeneous body in hill warfare, 296. If, is to be benighted, its 
Qommanaer and his subordinates must know what the programme is 
to be, 316. In hill warfare, may have a difficult job whether the 
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army be advancing or retiring, 324. As a whole should retire slowly 
in bill warfare, 325, 326. In hill warfare, affairs generally only a single 
day’s work so enmy has not time to weary of pursuit, 326. Theory 
of duty of, in regular warfare totally inapphoable to hill warfare, 336. 
If, Jialts in hill warfare enemy outs it off from main body, 337- Main, 
body must support the, 337. In the bush columns must always move 
with a sufficient, 364, The, in bush warfare to be spread out, 370. 

Rebellion. See Insurrection. 

Reconnaissance, reconnaissances. The, before Kandahar and the Atbara 
helped to keep enemy in position, 235. In hill warfare, almost neces- 
sarily involve subsequent retirement, 300. Difficulty of conducting a, 
far into hostile territory in hill warfare and withdrawing before 
enemy can collect, 302. Dargai as illustrating the difficulties of, in hill 
warfare, 303. 

Red Indians. Operations of U.S. troops against, 40. Theatre of war well 
known in campaigns against, 47. Always risk of treachery in cam- 
paigns against, 50. In, campaigns great difficulty to find enemy’s 
camps, 62. Campaigns furnish examples of advantages of promptitude, 
75. Flying columns used against, 135. Mounted troops chiefiy used 
against, 136. The engagement with, on the Little Big Horn, 179. 
Notorious for craftiness, 227. Surprises of, by U.S. troops, 241. Skill 
of, at forays, 245. Use of laagers in operation against, 281. Example 
from the, campaigns of a suddenly improvised laager, 283. Necessity of 
mounted troops for raids against the, 403. Effective night attacks 
of, upon U.S. troops, 443. 

Red River Expedition. The boat system on the, 64. 

Reno, Major* Operations of, at the fight on the Little Big Horn, 179, 180. 

Residency, The. Cause of failure of Havelock’s first advance to relieve, 
107. The signals to, from the Shah Nujeef, 431. 

Retirement. See Retreat 

Retreat, retreats. Question of pursuits and, in small wars infiuenced by 
peculiarity of irregular warriors, 207. Conduct of a, held to be most 
trying of all operations of war, 21 1. In face of irregulars especially 
difficult, 211. Difficulty caused by wounded in, 212. Waverers 
drawn down by, of regulars, 212. Eagerness of enemy to take advan- 
tage of, of regulars, 2 ! 3. Examples of energy of enemy at first to follow 
up, 213, 214. Examples of enemy abandoning pursuit after a time when 
regulars, 215, 216. When regulars have been annihilated, has generally 
been impossible, 216. In hill warfare, often mere local movements, 216. 
Critical time of the commencement of the, 216. Essential to conduct, 
as a whole with deliberation, 216. General Duchesne on conduct of, 
217. General principles of conducting, 218- General Duchesne’s 
system not applicable to, before Zulus or Ghazis, 218. In, before 
enemies like Zulus compact formation is indispensable, 2i8. Duty of 
rear guard of an army in, most trying, 219. When in, before irregulars 
main body must coifform to rear guard, 219, 220. 3ri, it is especially 
important to kefep force well in hand, 220. Method of, of rear guards, 
220, 221. During later stages of South African war, 222, Especially 
awkward position of regulars in, in small wars, 225. Quiclmess of 
enemy at discerning any signs of, 228. How enemy can be drawn 
on by simulating, 228. Enemy gets out of hand if he sees regulars, 
229. Pretended, at Kambula, 230. Examples of pretended, 230. 
La* bill warfare, in the main should he conducted slowly, 325, 326. 
Troops in hill warfare will generally, down hill, 326. At com- 
mencement of, in hill warfare it may be desirable to hurry off, 
327, 328. If army has been advancing it is desirable to gain some 
distinot success befcxre turning to, 328, 329. Intention to, to be 
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eonccalod to the last inomont, 329. General Westmacott’s, from 
enoatoi to Bagh ^indisturbed at first because not expected by 
enemy, 320. Of picquets^ 330. In, picquets and parties sliould’ 
follow spurs and not nidlahs, 333. Value of counter-attacks in,. 
333, 334. Nullahs to bo avoided in, 335. In, down a valley junctions, 
of minor valleys to bo specially held, 3,35. Need of sending men 
on to reconnoitre in, over unknown ground in hill warfare, 335, 330. 
In, touch must bo kept from front to rear, 33G. Column in, should 
feel pressure on its tail along its whole length, 337. Position of baggage 
in, in hill warfare, 338. In hip warfare regulars know that when they, 
the enemy is almost certain to 'give trouble, 330. The, from Saran Sar, 
343, 344. Karo in bush v^arfarc, 360. A, in the bush can easily 
be concealed, 360. In case of a harassed, in the bush best to march in 
a compact body, 370. DifiSculties of, by cavalry combining mounted 
and dismounted work, 417. 

Ketreating. See Retreat* 

Retrograde movements. See Retreat 

Reynier, OeneraL Night attack of, upon the Turks, 484. 

Rhodesia. Flying column used in, 135, 142. Losses caused by ambushes 
in, 253. Use of laagers in, 280. Mounted infantry once charged 
with fixed bayonets in, 423. Machine guns found very useful in, as 
protection to laagers, 441. Incident of picquet firing into hussars in, 
465, 466. 

Rhodesian. Raiding cattle in the, rebellion, 146. 

Riel. Canadian operations against, 31 . Defeat of, at Batoche, 236. Use of 
laagers during suppression of rebellion of, 281. System of laager and 
zeriba warfare employed with success against, 285. 

Riff. Outposts which would be adopted against the hill-men of the, country, 
471. 

Rifle Brigade. Attack of, on Surprise Hill, 484, 

River Column, Result of one- third of biscuits of, being found unserviceable, 
63. Lord Wolseley’s design of capturing Berber by combined move- 
ment of, and desert force, 70. Rendered inoperative by break down 
of supply, 70. 

Riviere, Captain. The death of, in an ambuscade near Hanoi, 254. 

Roberts, Sir F. (Lord). Despatch of, from Kabul saved situation near 
Kandahar, 74. Attack by, at Charasia with available force prevented 
wavering tribes from joining the Afghans, 76. No opposition offered 
to, near Ghazni, 104. Had a beleagured fortress for objective when 
marching to Kandahar, 121. During first advance of, on Kabul com- 
munications were abandoned, 122. Instructions of, in Burma, 142. 
Dispositions of, at Charasia, 166. Plan’ of attack of, at Kandahar, 172, 
Instructions of, as to meeting ambushes in Burma, 3CS, 369. Only 
took portable artillery with him from Kabul to Kandahar, 438. Story 
by, of the Ambela tribesmen and outposts, 472- 

Roekets. Use of, at very short range in thick bush, 364, 

Homanovskl, General. Decisive victory of, over Uzbegs at Yedshar, 190. 

Roos Senekai. Successful surprise at, 244. 

Rorke*$ Drift Zulu attack upon, carried on for many hours into the night, 
444. Assistance derived at, by the glare of the burning buildings at 
night, 495. 

Hose, Sir H. Ambela campaign undertaken against advice of, 73. Vigor- 
ous campaign of, in Central India, 79. 

RunJ^t Singh. Armies of, 34. 

Ruse. See Stratagem. 

Russell, Colonel. Operations of, during the affair of the Zlobani mountain 
183, 184- Zulus drawn into premature attack by mounted forces 
under, at Kambula, 229, 230. 
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Saadat Kban, Ressaldar, Successful feint of, at Tank, 232* 

Sahamafi. AjBEair of, as illustrating the tendency to blame any exposure 
of guns, 432, 

Saigon. IFrenoh capture of, 38. 

Saint Amaud. Quotation from, as to Bugeaud in Algeria, 129, Skill of, 
in surprises and ambuscades, 232, 

Sale, General, Example of an ambuscade from retreat of, to Jellalabad, 
249, 250. 

Samana. Belief of Fort Gulistan on the, ridge, 155. 

Samareand. Tchernaieff’s abortive attempt to reach, 61, Consequences of 
decisive battle fought at, 104. 

Sandilli. Gaikas held back by, before Kwintana, 232. 

Sangar, sangars. Tribesmen protected flanks with, at Sempagha Pass, 161. 
Small effect of guns flring up at, 307. Stockades replace, when 
hills are overgrown with forests, 341, Employment of, for sheltering 
distant pioquets in hill warfare, 409. Nature of, 469. 

Satan Sar. Disaster to Northamptons at, due to their getting into a shal- 
low nuUah, 319. Illustrates question of following spurs or ravines, 322. 
Gurkha ambuscade at, 334. The reconnaissance to, as an example 
of a typical day of hill warfare, 342 to 345. 

Sarras. Action at, an example of advantage of promptitude, 75. 

Saskatchewan. Position of KieTs forces at Batoche on the, 236. 

Schamyl. Russians kept at hay for years by guerilla tactics of, 100. In 
operations against, great difficulty to bring enemy to battle, 103. 
Figures as one of the great soldiers of the age, 126. Decline of, when he 
increased number of his guns, 158. 

Selnde. Conquest of, involved hostilities against comparatively organized 
forces, 25. Sir 0. Napier in, formed an entrenched camp but would not 
put his troops in it for fear of injuring their confidence, 278. 

Scout, scouts. Importance of a corps of, in guerilla warfare, 144, The 
question of, in hill warfare, 345. Incorrect use of the term, 345. 
Services of the Gurkha, in Tirah, 345. Necessity of, in bush warfare, 
350. Object of, in bush warfare to see and not be seen, 361. The, in 
bush warfare not intended to fight, 351. Difference between the, in 
bush and in hiU warfare, 351. How troops should act if, are suddenly 
fired into, 361- Employment of, as flankers, 365. Use of infantry, 
general now, 374. Out of place in front of firing line in ordinary small 
wars, 376. 

Seaforths. The, at the Atbara, 379, 380. 

Second Gurkhas. The, mixed up with General Westmacott’s rear guard 
when attacked, 296. 

Section, sections. Working in, found to answer in bush warfare, 352. 
French made the, the unit in Dahomey, 362. Breaking up of com- 
panies into, in Ashanti, 363. Company first then the, made the unit in 
Dahomey, 382. 

Sekukuni^s. Effect of capture of, stronghold, 36. Infantry can only 
catch Kaffirs when they retire into strongholds like, mountain, 403. 

Sekunderhagh. The guns at the, 431. 

Sempagha. Tribesmen evacuated, position under artillery fire, 163. Tribes- 
men protected their flanks with sangars at, 161. Massing of artillery 
at the, pass, 435. 

Senegal. French camel corps in, 425. 

Sentry, sentries. Need of vigilant, to keep off marauders, 448. 

To be close in the bush, 468. Chain of double, in bush warfare, 
458. To be double in thick bush and may kneel or sit down, 459. 
Disadvantages under which, labours in small wars, 460. Position of, at 
night on open ground, 462. Outlying, and picquet sometimes in the 
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same sangar, 4t>0. Inclination of, to to snijwrs, 471. Duty at 
night, 4T2* 47J5. Question of depriving, of ammunition, 473. 

Sentry HilU Night attack of Maoris upon, 444, 

Separation. In the theatre of war, generally held to be bad strategy, lOS. 
In small wars, is often unavoidable, lOS. Often desirable, lOi). Moral 
effect of .several invading columns makes, often expedient, 109. Only 
justifiable when each faction can hold its own, 112, Great 
danger of, if the superiority of regulars is in doubt, 113, Fatal to 
Bepul>li(‘ans in early days of La Vend«So, 113. Combined front and 
fiank attacks involve, of force, 170- Examples of successes obtained 
by, of force, 177, 178. Dangers of tactical, 178. Disasters arising 
from, of force have generally been caused by mistakes, 179.* Affair of 
the Little Big Horn as example of dangers of tactical, 170. Deh 
Khoja as an example of dangers of tactical, ISO, 181. Examples of 
misunderstandings when there has been tactical, 182, 183. Battle of 
Adowa illustrates dangers of, in the field, 184, Dangers of, in bush 
warfare, 3(i7- 

Seragheri. Capture of, caused great anxiety as to Gulistan, U75. 

Seringapatam. Lord Cornwallis’s night attack upon Tippoo’s lines at, 485. 

Service of security. In small wars tlm, is a subject of special importance, 
442. The, divides itself into two branches, 442. The, on the march, 
474 to 479, The, a subject of great importance in all classes of war- 
fare, 479. 

Seventh Hussars. Wedza’s stronghold captured by, dismounted, 170. 

Shabkadar. Sir C. Campbell’s action at, as an example of readiness of 
enemy to fall upon regulars when these withdraw, 214. 

Shah Alam Kaghza. Action of, as illustration of need of gaining some 
success in hill warfare before turning to retire, 328. 

Shah Nujeef. The guns at the, 431. 

Shanganl. Position of laager at, deliberately selected, 283. Great im- 
portance of machine guns at fight on the, 441. Attack on the, laager 
made at dawn, 447. 

Shankiawan. Effect of capture of Chinese artillery at, 157. 

** Shannon.*’ Captain Peel’s action at the Shah Nujeef as if he had been 
laying the, alongside an enemy’s frigate, 431. 

Shekan. Strategical position of Hicks Pasha’s army at, 122. The battle 
of, the most striking example of an ambuscade of recent years, 254. 
Action the day before, 202. The army formed up in three squares at, 
and these fired into each other, 200. The squares at, encumbered by a 
mass of transport, 272. 

Shellala. The action of, as illustrating effect of enemy attacking convoy 
far in rear of the force, 478. 

Shendl. Position of Mahmud on the Atbara owing to the captmre of, 87. 

Sherman, Oeneral. March of, solitary instance of the kmd in regular 
warfare of late years, 121. 

Sherpur. Uprising of tribes which led to siege of, 48. The attack on the, 
cantonment was made at dawn, 447. 

Shin Kamar. The affair of, as an example of a mistake in transmission of 
orders in hill warfare, 311. 

Shlnawarrl. First advance from, against Dargai a reconnaissance, 302. 

Shinwarris. Defeat of, at Futtehabad, 231. 

Shock, shock action, shock tactics. Necessity of forming front in all 
directions to meet, tactics, 180. When enemy employs, retreat must 
be in some sort of square formation, 218. Rigid square necessary to 
meet, tactics, 258. In campaigns against irregular warriors, are not 
out of date, 404. Great importance of cavalry, action on the battle- 
field, 405. 
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Shott Ti^. . Rear face of French square at, formed of camels which enemy 
carried off, 257. 

Shuturgardan Pass. Successful attack of a body of dismounted cavalry on 
Afghans near the, 421. 

Sidi Peruch. Incident at night a few days after French landing at, 484, 
496. 

Sidi Khali!* French attack at dawn at, 192. At, French took advantage 
of knowing that enemy withdrew part of his forces by night, 484. 

Sierra Leone. Difficulty found in, in 1898, as regards communicating 
with columns, 142. Skill of the Yonnis in, at ambushed stockades, 
252. tOompanies divided into sections of ten in, 352. Turning 
stockades in, 363. 

Sikak. Battle of, an example of inducing enemy to quit his ground, 230. 

Sikhs. Adopted defensive tactics from choice, 150. Defeat of, at Suruj 
Kund, 162. When main body attacked, left at Suruj Kund auxiliaries 
attacked in front- and were fired into by mistake, 181. Sortie of, 
from Gulistan, 197. Isolation of a, company in Mamund valley owing 
to mistake in transmission of orders, 312. Knowledge of, of hill 
warfare, 321. Charge at Ramnuggur which routed the, 405. Lord 
Roherts*s story about the preference of the Ambela tribesmen for, 
on outpost as compared to Gurkhas and Pathans, 472. 

Sikkim. No need for system of outposts adopted in Tirah in, 470. 

Simpson, Lance-Corporal. Action of, on baggage guard on the Arhanga 
Pass as an example of importance of keeping men together at night, 319. 

Sir Daria. Almost every episode which brought Cossacks to sources of, 
an important operation of war, 105. On the steppes by the, horse and 
field artillery can manoeu^e jheely, 438. 

Sitana. Plan of Ambela campaign to &ive fanatics to, 49. 

Sittang* Capture of, as an example of capture of a formidable stronghold 
by attack from different sides, 178. 

Sixty-sixth Regiment, Overwhelming losses of, at Maiwand, 215. 

Skobelef, General (Colonel). Fear of, lest his army against Turkomans 
would be made unwieldy, 60. Plan of campaign of, against Turko* 
mans, 66. Difference of methods of, in dealing with Turkomans and 
with the Turkish troops, 67. Quotation from, as to need of resolute 
action in Asia, 72. Quotation ficom, as to skirmishes, 102. Views of, 
as to effect of guns with Tekkes, 158. Maxims of, as to artillery, 
186. On importance of surprise, 240. Took infantry across Khokand in 
carts, 242. Strong objection of, to dispersed formations in Asiatic war- 
fare, 382, 383. Laid particular stress on company being the unit, 382. 
Insisted on volleys as against independent fire in Turkoman campaign, 
395. Instructions of, to his cavalry in the Turkoman campaign, 414. 
Told off several guns to each advanced post on road to Denghil Tepe, 
437. 

Smala. Capture of Abd el Kader’s, 82, 83. Meaning of word, 82. 

Snipers^ sniping.. Wear and tear caused by, in hill warfare, 287. Loss 
of transport owing to, 287. Every wounded man creates a cluster 
affording a target to, 288. Absence of, in bush warfare, 349. Flank- 
ing parties ne^ not be pushed out far in bush warfare to keep off, 
349. Trouble caused to outposts by, 448. Picquets close in afford 
no protection against, 453. Picquets well pushed out will almost 
secure troops by day against, 468. Dealing with, at night, 471, 427. 
Stalking, 472. Necessity of concealing position of head quarters, 
from, 472. 

Sobraon. No one remembers who led Khalsa armies at, 126. 

Somaliland. Use of zeribas in, 281. 

Somalis. Enveloping attacks of, 187. 
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South Africa. Crnshing of Zulus indispeasable to peace of, 28. False 
impression in, as to iloers, 47. Even in healthy climates like, troops 
flufTer wasta^^o from exposure, 97. Difficulty found in bringing in 
cattle after successful raids in, 247. Laagers a feature of warfare in, 
281. Value of mounted troops in, 403. Position of picquets in, 473. 

South African war, 1890-1002. Wrong estiinate of strength of enemy in, 
47. Supply in later stages of, 05. Rapid movements, not manoeuvres 
refpiimi in, 93. Abandonment of communications in, 121. Size of 
columns in, 130. Drives in, 143. Importance of intelligence depart- 
nu'ut in, 145. Early morning attacks in, 193. Boer pursuits in, 
215. Guns during retreats in, 210. Need of forced marches at night 
in, 210. Use of mounted men in, for ambuscades, 251. Cavalry 
and mounted infantry in, 412, 413. Skill with which Boers 
concealed numbers in, 420. Boer night attacks in, 444, 445. System 
of outposts employed in later stages of, 408. Difficulty as to use of 
irregular troops on night marches in, 493. Difficulty of preventing 
stampedes of horses in, during night attacks, 494. 

Spain. Henry IV’s dictum as to campaigning in, 60. Bugeaud had served 
an apprenticeship in guerilla warfare in, 128. Hill warfare has been 
illustrated in campaigns in, 340. 

Spanish. How the, forces were drawn into purposeless engagements 
by the Moors, 101. Effect of exposure of their communications 
on the invasion of Morocco, 117. Effect of, guerillas in the Penin- 
sular war, 120. Want of subordinate leaders one cause of, failure 
in Cuba, 143. Moorish counter-attack upon, army at Tetuan, 185. 
Successful ambuscade by, troox'»s at Castellijos, 251. Ambuscade 
of the, guerillas in the Peninsula, 253. Want of fire discipline 
of, troops in 1850 against the Moors, 380. In, campaign against Moors 
small arms of enemy as good as those of regulars, 308. Disaster of 
two, squadrons at Castellijos, 400. No case of hostile night attack in, 
war against Morocco, 444. Precaution taken by the leader of a, 
guerilla attack at night to prevent his men from mistaking each other 
for the eneray, 480. 

Spear, spears. Fanatics generally have, 30. Rigid square required to 
meet enemy who trusts to, and knives, 269. Efficiency of enemy in use 
of, 300. 

Spy, spies. Doubt as to information derived from, 51. Enemy has no 
regular corps of, 64. In guerilla warfare camp of regulars full of, 144. 

Square, squares, square formation. Reasons for employment of, 189. 
Bugeaud’s order of battle at Isly practically the, 180. Need for, on the 
defensive imdor certain circumstances, 203. In retreat before Zulus 
of Ghazis some sort of, is almost indispensable, 218. Used as battle 
formation both offensively and defensively, 256. Importance of sub- 
ject of, 250. Eaison of, to enable troops to show a fighting front 
in all directions, 250. Have sometimes only three sides, 257. At Shott 
Tigri one face of, formed of camels, 267. Enveloping attacks of enemy 
bring about, 257. In reality two kinds of, rigid form and elastic form, 
258. Elastic form of, employed in bush warfare, 268. Form of el^tic, 
used in hill warfare, 258. Usual formation of rigid, 259. Object of 
the rigid, 259. Cavalry soinetimes inside, 259. As a rule, acts on 
defensive till enemy is beaten, 259. Formation analogous to, at Isly, 
269. Achupa SbS example of, oomptilling enemy to attack under circum- 
stances favourable to regulars, 269, 260. One side of, at Achupa 
left open by men getting out hand of and attacking, 260. Difficulty of 
manoeuvring in, 260* Abu Klea as example of, getting disordered in 
movement, 261. Question of skirmishers with the, 261. Question of 
X^reventing gaps from occurring in, 262. Risk of rear face of. 
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being bulged out by non-combatants, 262 At fight the day 
before Shekan enemy driven out of a broken, by intact face 
turning round, 262. Dangerous position of a broken, 262. Value 
of reserves in a, 262, 263. Enemy recognises that corners are the 
weak points of a, 263. Question of the corners, 263. Position of 
artillery or machine guns in, 263, 264. Examples of guns in, 263, 264. 
Advantage of guns at some distance from, 264. Position of cavalry 
with reference to, 264, 265. Examples of cavalry and, 264, 265. Question 
of single, as against two or more, 265. Two, at Tamai, 266. At Shekan 
fired into each other, 266. Single, necessary if enemy completely 
envelopes army in great force, 266. The target which a, presents to the 
enemy, 266. Limited development of fire of, 267. Danger of attacking 
in, 267. Battle of Tamai as illustrating danger of offensive in, 267, 268. 
The capture of Bida as an example of offensive tactics in, 269. Ex- 
amples to show value of, in small wars, 268, 270. Success of, in scrub 
round Suakin, 270. Inconvenience of marching far in, 270. If possible 
on the march, shall only be assumed at last moment, 271. At disaster 
to Baker Pasha near Trinkitat, not properly formed when enemy 
attacked, 271. Use of, on the march by the Stench and Russians, 272. 
Use of, by British in the Sudan on the march, 272. Slow progress 
of army marching in, 272. Hicks Pasha’s, at Shekan impeded by 
transport, 272. Ordmarily convoy left inzeriba while troops go out to 
fight in, 273. The use of, near Suakin, 273, 274. Impossibility of sur- 
rounding large convoys by, 274. Artillery in, on the march, 274. 
Cavalry, with reference to, on the march, 275, 276. In Dahomey 
cavahy sometimes formed rear face of, 275. Bivouac in, 276, Con- 
clusion as to, 276. Analogy of principle of crowning heights to 
that of, 299. In bush warfare column moves in form of an elastic, 
366. Employment of elastic, by Prince Woronzoff, 385. The elastic, 
in Dahomey, 356, 357. Advantage of elastic, in attack, 356. Force at 
Amoaful fcjrmed up in a kind of, 357, 368. Advantages of elastic, in 
hush fighting, 358, 359. Very small columns cannot form a, in the bush, 
362. French marched round stockades near Abomey in, 363. Question 
whether magazine rifle admits of substituting a more elastic formation 
for the, 390. Employment of a cordon of vedettes round a, 476, 

Star Shell* Value of, in case of hostile night attack, 495. 

Staweli. Results achieved by forward tactics of artillery, at, 174. 

Stewart, Sir H* March of, from Abu lOea to Nile, 44. Desperate attempt 
of dervishes to keep, from wells at Abu Klea, 62. Force of, in Bayuda 
desert not absolutely a flying column, 120, 121. Compelled to form 
zeriba on unfavourable ground, 282. Inconvenience caused to, by 
smallness of cavalry force, 402. Hussars armed with spears by, after 
El Teb, 414, Left camels of camel corps in zeriba when going out to 
fight, 425, 426. March of, to the Nile as an example of a night march, 
490. Confusion on night march of, towards Nile upset plan of reaching 
river before dawn, 490. 

Stewait, Sir D. Transport animals with, on march to Kabul, 60. Force 
of, at Ahmed Khel hampered by its convoy, 120. Difference between 
conditions in march of, to Kabid and march from Amoaful to Kumasi, 
120. The attack upon, at Ahmed Khel, 204. 

Stoekade, stockades* Guns very effective against Achinese, 155. Advan- 
tage of attacking, in several columns, 177. Ambushed* in Sierra Leone, 
262. The, in Lushai flanked the line of advance of the troops, 341. 
In hill warfare when slopes are covered with forests sangars give place 
to, 341. In the bush the enemy has materials at hand to run up, 350. 
The attack of, in bush warfare, 362, 363. Turning flanks of, 364. 
Enemy can construct, in thick bush as fast as the troops advance, 364. 
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Stratagem, stratagems. Of imposing npon enemy as to strength, 175. 
Lient. Grant’s, at Thobal, 175. Captain Uniacke’s, in the Bara valley, 
175. Colonel Baden- Powell’s, at capture of Wedza’s stronghold, 176. 
Strango how often enemy can be drawn into action by, 227. Enemy’s 
liking for, 227. Enemy underrates capacity for, of regulars, 228. 
Exa in pies of. 280 to 282, 234. Regulars can employ, of pretended retire- 
ment with good effect in suppressing instirrections, 231. Enemy can 
be misled by, as to intended point of attack, 285, 23G. Instances 
might be multiplied to show value of, 236. Failure of, directed against 
Boers, 238. Advantage enjoyed by regulars in carrying out, 238, 
230. 

Suakin* Action of Hashin in reference to campaign of, of 1885, 101. 
During campaigns near, Osman Digna always based on Tokar, 105. 
Skirmishers generally dispensed with by squares near, 262. Success 
of square formation near, 270- The immense difficulties of the move- 
ments in square in 1885 near, 273. Depots and convoys near, 274. 
Position of cavalry with reference to squares at, 275. Use of zeribas 
near, 281, 285. 

Sudan. Large hostile forces unexpectedly met with in, campaigns, 53. 
Sudden onslaughts of enemy met with in the, 188, 180. Impetuous 
attack of enemy in the, 259. Cavalry almost always kept outside 
squares in the, 265. Success of the square formation in the, 260. 
Troops compelled to march in square in the, 272. Prominence 
assumed by zeribas in the, 280. Mahdists attempted no night attacks 
in the, 444. Sentries often placed inside the zeribas in the, 463. 

Sudanese. In face of, old orders of battle resumed, 30. Cause 
of, victory over Hicks Pasha, 44. Desperate attempt of, to keep Sir 
H. Stewart from wells, 62. Occupation of Sarras by a force of, 75. 
Tactics of, compelled regulars to adopt the defensive, 195. Sudden 
attack of, upon Egyptian troops at Tokar, 204. Seldom showed dis- 
inclination for battle, 206. Signal defeat of, by Hicks Pasha at 
Marabia, 208. At Tokar only part of the assemblage attacked, the rest 
watched the result, 213. Difficulty of keeping, troops of the Egyptian 
army in hand in times of victory, 229. Colonel Macdonald’s success in 
drawing, on to attack by artiUery fire, 234, 235. The, in the battle 
of Tosld, 237- At El Tab the, entrenchments were turned, 259. Guns 
at El Tab, 266. The, concealed in a ravine at Tamai, 267. Deter-, 
mined, attack beaten off by Hicks Pasha with untried troops in 
square at Marabia, 269. Baker Pasha’s square near Trinkitat not 
completed when, attacked, 271. Hicks Pasha’s force when annihilated 
by, at Shekan, 273. Zeribas a simple method of meeting the tactics 
of the, 281. Rushes of, fanatics avail nothing against good troops 
in two-deep line, 387. The, attacks on Macdonald’s brigade, 387. 
Different effect of magazine and single loading rifies on, at Khartum, 
390- Loose battle array of, as a rule renders cavalry action difficult, 
407. Throw themselves down and hamstring horses, 407. A mass of, 
charged through several times at El Teb, 408. Tremendous effect of 
artillery fire upon, when they attack, 436. The, attempted no night 
attacks, 444. In close country sentries cannot get back in case of a 
rush by, 453. The attack of the, on the Tofrek zeriba, 455. The 
action of the, with reference to Sir fi. Stewart’s march at night from 
Abu Klea to the Nile, 490. 

Sueas Canal. Advance of British troops from, to the Nile Delta, 66. 

Supi^y, supplies* Unfortunate results of ignorance as regards resources of 
theatre of war in, 45. All importance of question of, 57- Intimately 
bound up with transport, 58. Organization of, service in regular 
warfare, 68. In small wars few, exist in theatre of war, 58. Immense 
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quantity of trangpori: required to convey, 69. Diflficulties as to, oblige 
force employed to be out down, 60. Water as a question of, 60 to 62. 
Of food and water a matter of calculation, 62. River column as 
example of unexpected difficulty arising as to, 63. Navigable rivers 
as channels for forwarding, 63. System of boat, in Red River and 
Nile expeditions, 64. Necessity of pushing on, ahead of troops, 64 to 67. 
As illustrated in South African war, 65. Question of pushing on, 
considered, 65. Failure of General Lomakin to form depdts of, in 
advance, 66. Skobelef s plan of pushing on, 66. Pushed up Sweet 
Water Canal to Kassassin in advance of troops, 67. At time of Nile 
expedition, decided the theatre of war, 67. Nile expedition as an 
example of importance of, in small wars, 68 to 70. Evils when mis- 
calculation as to, brings force to a standstill, 73. Bonds which fetter 
regulars arise partly from, question, 85. Enemy has no fixed system 
of, 86. Question of, affords additional reason for avoiding desultory 
warfare, 98. Question of, sometimes necessitates separation, 109. 
Liberty of action enjoyed by an army cast loose from its communica- 
tions because it is independent as regards, 118. When army becomes 
a flying column It becomes burdened with great, columns,^ 119. 
For a flying column for a short time do not become a serious encum- 
brance, 120. Care of, one reason for squares, 257. Laagers and 
zeribas afford shelter for, 277. Value of laagers and zeribas when the 
army is merely an escort for its own, 279. The system of zeribas affords 
a means of pushing, ahead of an advancing army, 284. Difficulties as to, 
in hill warfare, 287. ^ 

Surprise^ surprises. War of, replaces organized resistance in second stage 
of campaigns of conquest, 26. Enemy skilful in effecting, 99. Artillery 
preparation incompatible with, 153. French learnt art of, from Abd 
el Kader and his satellites, 233. Skobelef as to importance of know- 
ing how to, 240. Although enemy well fitted for carrying out, he can 
also be surprised, 240. At dawn, 240, Examples of, at dawn, 240. 
Night, 241. Rapid march necessary for a, by day, 241. The, of Abd 
el Kader’s smala, 241. Red Indians dealt with by, after forced 
marches, 241. Mobility essential for a day, 241. Mounted infantry 
for, 242. Putting men in carts for a, 242. To carry out a, the first 
point is to keep the plan secret, 242, 243. Napoleon’s views as to, 243. 
Failure of Italian, owing to secret leaking out, 243. Bisk of intended, 
being discovered by discharge of firearms, 244. Desirability of putting 
enemy on false scent when, is intended, 244, 246. General Philebert’s 
methods of disguising plans when intending a, 244, Raids a form 
of, 245. Importance of reconnaissances in hill warfare partaking of 
nature of a, 300. Advisability of, when acting against villages in hill 
warfare with only a small force, 309. Bush offers enemy opportunities 
for carrying out, 349. Bush warfare essentially an affair of, and 
ambuscades, 350. Importance of a system of safeguarding regulars 
against, 442. Discredit of regulars being taken by, on the march, 477. 

Surprise Hill. Attack on, 484. 

Suru] Kund. Battle of, as an example of incapacity of enemy to meet a 
flank attack, 162. Auxiliary contingent fired into at, by mistake, 
181 . 

Swahili. Waste of ammunition by the, levies in Uganda, 371 - 

Swat. Sir B. Blood’s forcing of entrance into, 159. Description of the 
“ Gate of,” 160. AH cavalry might not be able to act in, 407. The 
tribesmen of, not so well armed as Afridis but inclined for night attacks, 
470. Night attacks of the, tribes, 471. 

Swat River. Cavalry fight in 1896 on the, 405. Effective work of cavalry 
on bad ground in the valley of the, 407. 

Swat4 Swatis. Rapid flight of, saved them from cavalry at Landaki, 173, 
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Takdempt. General Bugeand’s ambuscade at, 251. 

TakU Forts. March of Anglo-French force from, on Pekin, 51. 

Tamai. Position of machine guns in broken square at. 262. Good service 
performed by cavalry at, 265. Effective support afforded by one 
square to the other at, 265. Inconvenience caused at, by one square 
firing into tho other, 266. The battle of, as illustrating the danger of 
attacking in, 267, 266. Zeriba at, in which non-combatants were left, 
283. Number of rounds fired at, 300. Effective action of cavalry dis- 
mounted on a dank at, 419. Battery at, beat off an Arab rush, 436. 

Tamil. Advance of Lieut. Grant from, 83. 

Tang Chow. Agreement that Anglo-French force might advance to, 51. 

Tank. Successful feint of Rossaldar Saadat Khan at, 232. 

Tantia Tope. Causes of great reputation of, 126. Affair of Jaora-Alipore 
after the defeat of, at Gwalior, 21 1. 

Taranaki. Incident in the, 182. 

Tartar, Tartars. Consist largely of irregular cavalry, 32. Success of Cos- 
sack ambuscades against, horsemen, 250. Fire from horseback, 411. 
Failure of, horse in China in 1860 firing from horseback, 412. 

Tartary. In, it is tho practice for masses of horse to charge down, 258. 

Tashkend. Tchernaieff’s co?^p de main on, 81. Capture of, facilitated 
by Russian success at Ikan, 103. Army marching from Bokhara to 
recover, defeated at Yedshar, 104. Capture of, gave Russians a firm 
footing in Turkestan, 104. 

Tavliens. Defeat of the, on the Metchik River, 161. 

Tchernaidff, General. Attempt of, in Samarcand, 61. Capture of Tash- 
kend by, 81. 

Tekke, Tekkes. Russian expeditions against, Turkomans, 28. Whole power 
of, Turkomans concentrated in Denghil Tepe, 38. Skobelefs operations 
against, Turkomans, as compared to his conduct with Turkish troops, 
67. In Russian expedition against, there was much loss from sickness, 
08. Evil consequences of sending small Russian columns against, 
in 1876, 101. The, at the assault of Lomakin on Denghil Tepe, 185. 
Mistaken estimate of, power of counter-attack by Skobelef, 382, The, 
at the affair of Petrusvitch’s gardeii, 421. The raid of the, upon 
Burnak, 428. Determined sorties of, at night, 444. 

Tel-el-KeWr. Importance of Egyptian position at, 92. Question whether, 
could have been captured after repulse of Egyptians at Kassassin, 106. 
A remarkable example of attack at dawn, 194. The infantry formation 
at, 379. Comparison of formations at, to hill warfare, 381. British 
guns massed at, 435. The night operations previous to the attack on, 
484. Colonel Maurice’s remarks on night operations with reference 
to the march on, 489. 

Teiilnouat* The French nearly rushed one night at, owing to outposts not 
giving alarm in time, 463. 

Terai. The Gurkha defences injftasses out of the, turned by a night march, 
491. 

Terillion, Col. Successful action of, at Achupa, 260. 

Tetuan. The objective of tho Spanish, 39. Moorish counter-attack at, 
185. Marshal McDonald advanced in formation like a wedge at, 187. 

Thaff. The Gurkha scouts at, 305. 

Thebaw. Effort of king, to prevent annexation, 26. 

Theodore* King, stood his ground at Magdala, 106. Orders issued by, 
to his troops to rush down and seize the baggage column at Arogee, 
233. 

Thermopyla. Disaster to Turkish forces at, as an example of failing to 
crown the heights, 293. 

TMets* On Hooh^s system in La Vend6e, 147. 
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Third GurKhas. Ambuscade by the scouts of the, at Saran Sar, 334. 

Thirty-fifth Sikhs. Successful counter-attack of two companies of, when 
in great danger, 334. 

TMrty-sixth Sikhs. The, at Tseri Kandao, 224. Afridis caught in a gorge 
by, the, between Dwatoi and Maidan, 323. The, at Saran Sar, 342 to 
344. 

Thobal. Lieut. Grant’s exploits at, as example of dash and audacity, 83- 
Ideut. Grant’s blufE at, when acting on the defensive, 83, 175. 

Tientsin. Effect of capture of Chinese artillery on march from, to Pekin, 
167. 

Tippoo. Lord Cornwallis’s night attack upon lines of, at Seringapatam, 
486. 

Tirah. Campaign in, affords example of peculiar objective, 38. Campaign 
in, affords example of large forces moving as flying columns, 119. 
The memorable campaign in, a typical example of hill warfare, 286. 
Circumstances which made, campaign one of the most arduous British 
struggles since the Mutiny, 289. Experience of, campaign all in 
favuor of small picquets, 297. Example of troops being benighted 
from the, campaign, 314. Sir W. Lockhart’s visit to the country 
west of, 318. The petty disasters in, 321. Examples of catching 
hiD-men in ravines in, 323. The only occasion on which hostile swords- 
men charged in, 340. Services of the Gurkha scouts in, 345. Losses 
in the Ambela campaign severer than in, 384. In the, campaign the fire 
of the enemy was seldom found formidable when being attacked, 
384. Only portable artfllery can be satisfactorily used in, 438. System 
of outposts adapted to, not suitable for campaign again.«»t Arabi Pasha, 
462. The outpost arrangements at night in, 469. Contrast of outpost 
system employed at night in, and by the Malakand field force, 470. 
In most hill warfare the system of outposts employed in, would not 
be adopted, 471. 

Tofrek, Determination of enemy at, showing how small was moral effect 
of Hashin, 101. Site of zeriba deliberately selected at, 283. Confusion 
caused by vedettes at, 412. The machine guns jammed at, 440. The 
vedettes could scarcely get in at, 463. The attack on the, zeriba as an 
example of difficulty of outposts in bush with a reckless enemy, 455. 

Tokar. Importance of, to Osman Digna, 105. Importance of the engage- 
ment at, 106. The fight at, as an example of beating off a formidable 
attack in line, 204. Part of hostile forces held aloof at, 213. 

Tonkin. Chinese forces in, partially organized, 29. Example of misleading 
enemy from campaign in, 56. Advantage derived by French from rivers 
in, 63, Moral effect in of capture of Bacninh, 94. Deadly climate in, 
98. Black flags of, ready to accept battle, 103. Failures of the French 
in, on two occasions to bring separate columns together at the right 
time, 114. Unfortunate use of artillery by French in, 153. Difficulty 
found by French in getting to closaAauarters with Chinese in, even 
when these had prepared their grouna, 169. N6grier’s method of 
assaulting Chinese works in, 166. Enemy in, disinclined for determined 
resistance, 165. French adopted Echelon in, in attacking very superior 
forces, 190. Difficulty found in, of keeping native troops in hand at 
moment of victory, 229. The ambuscade of the French at Hanoi which 
brought on the, war, 264. Strength of companies in the, campaign, 382. 
French in, depended almost entirely on volleys, 395. French in, have 
found value of bayonet, 399. Silencing Chinese guns in, 433. Draught 
artillery found an encumbrance in, 438. Determined night attacks of 
Black Flags in early days of, war, 443. 

Toski. Campaign of, as illustrating disregard for communications shown 
by enemy, 87. The battle of, as giving an instance of enemy refusing 
to ^e drawn into action, 237, 238. 
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Transkel. Kaffira of, 33. 

Trans-Cattcasla, Terrain in, suitable to guerilla warfare, 127. Want of 
decentralised vigour on part of Eussians in, 130. Difficulties of pursuit 
in, 211. 

Trinkitat* Desperate attempt of Osman Digna to stop Egyptian advance 
from, on Tokar, KKi. In Baker Pasha’s disaster near, the rear face of 
the square was in a state of chaos when attacked, 262. Baker Pasha’s 
force had not time to complete formation of square near, 271. Failure 
of fire discipline at, 394. Cordon of vedettes round forces advancing 
from, 476. 

Tsaratsora« Attempted surprise of the Hovas on French at, at daybreak, 
44S. 

Tserl Kandao. The rear guard action of, as an example of value of counter- 
attack winui in difficulties, 224, 225. The withdrawal over the, pass 
a movement whicii could not be completed in one day if enemy gave 
trouble, 314. Disaster to Dorsots at, due to getting into a nullah 
and straggling, 3 It). Junction of the two parts of the rear guard 
at, before daylight, 319. Result of the Zakka Khel charge at the, 
Kotal, 333. At, after suffering loss the hill-men worked round the 
flanks, 334. The only occasion when in Tirah swordsmen charged, 
340. 

Tunis* French invasion of, an example of separation, 110. Difficulty 
found by French in bringing in captured cattle after raids in, 247. 
French cavalry ambuscaded in, 253. In, it is the practice for masses 
of horso to charge down, 258. French practice of marching in square 
in, 272. Use of zeribas in bivouac in, 278. Masses of hostile | horse 
in, gave the infantry little trouble, 388, Ambuscades used as outposts 
in, 466. 

Toroo* The, officers in Tonkin used to make their men lie down and cease 
l^ing to keep them in hand, 229. 

TorkestaiDU Inhabited largely by nomads, 37. Yedshar decided fate of, 
104. Withdrawal of Khivan force opposing the Russian columns from, 
IIU 

Turkish. Skobelef s procedure against Tekkes compared to his procedure 
against, troops, 07. Successful, feint in the Wallaohian insurrection, 
231. Disaster to a, force in pass of Thermopylae, 293. 

Turkoman, Turkomans. Russian campaigns against, as illustrating 
principle of pushing supplies on in advance of army, 66, 07. Difference 
of Egyptian campaign of 1882 from, campaigns, 67. Swarms pursuing 
Lomakin’s infantry checked by artillery, 185. Counter-attack of, as an 
example of eagerness of enemy to follow up at first, 213. Saying of 
Skobelef s as to surprises when preparing for campaign against, 240. 
Carried foot soldiers behind horsemen in the Khiva campaign, 241. 
Skill of, in forays, 245. Russians marched in square during suppression 
of, in the khanate of Khiva, 272. Effective raids of, mounted on camels 
on Eussians, 425. The, at Bumak, 427. 

Turks* In Montenegro, 31. Montenegrins found more diffioult to subdue 
by, than Servian armies, 127. 

Tuyau Kwang. The sorties from, as examples of effective counter-attacks, 
197. Incident at Hoa Moe on march of relieving column to, 431. 

Twenty-first Lancers. Charge of, at Khartum effective because enemy 
was massed, 407. The action of the, very remarkable, 419. 

Twenty-fourth Fan}ah Infantry. Expulsion of the enemy who had pene- 
trated into the bazaar at Malakand by a company of the, 400. Success- 
ful counter-attack of, at dawn firom Malakand, 498. 

Tyrolese. French and Bavarian troops defeated by, peasants, 287. A 
I^ch column destroyed by, by throwing down trees, 290. The, 
found hurling down trees very effectual, 339. 
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Tytler, General. Operations of force irnder, intended to reach, defile above 
Musjid, 158. 


Uganda. ''^Dijeaonlty of communicating with distant columns during cam- 
' paign in, 142. 

Ulondi. Occupation of, 35. At, regulars acted strategically on the offen- 
sive adopted tactically the defensive, 76. Zulu enveloping tactics at, 
190. No skirmishers out at, 261. Position of guns in square at, 
264. The cavalry at, 264. Success of square formation at, 269. 
Zeriba near, in which non-combatants were left, 283. Number of 
rounds fired at, 396. Value of lance shown at, 414. The machine guns 
jammed at, 440. 

Umbumedi. Rear of square closed by cavalry at, 419. 

Uniacke, Capt. Bluff of, in the Bara valley, 175. 

Utrecht. Sir E. Wood’s reconnaissance to, 78. 

Uzbegs# Romanovski’s victory over the, at Yedshar, 190. 


Valerik. The ambuscade of the Russians on the, 254. 

Vedette, vedettes. Confusion caused by the, at Tofrek, 412. Distance of 
chain of, in outposts from main body relatively small in small wars, 
451. In close country may not be able to escape a fanatical rush, 453. 
The, at Tofrek, 455. Must be pushed well out when safe, 476. 
Employment of a cordon of, to safeguard troops on the march, 476, 
Village, villages. Question of destruction of, 41. Advantages of attack 
in several columns on, which is not well known, 177. Destruction 
of, in hill warfare, 306, 309. Little effect of mountain guns on 
Pathan, 308. Reasons why destruction of a, takes time, 309. Destruc- 
tion of, to be carried out by working parties if possible unmolested. 
309. If force be small expediency of giving to destruction of, the 
character of a surprise, 309. General principle of attack on a. in 
hill warfare, 309. Presence of women and children in, show that 
men do not mean to fight, 310. Extent to which mud, resist shell 
fire, 437. Desirability of shells with high explosives for bombarding, 
438. 

Villagers. Sir B. Blood’s plan of using, as outposts, 

Volley, volleys. General plan of enemy in bush warfare to deliver a, and 
then scuttle off, 349. Question whether troops should fire a, before 
charging when fired at in the bush, 360. Question of precautionary, 
in bush warfare, 371, 372. The system of precautionary, adopted 
in Benin, 371. Objections to, 372, Ammunition expended in pre- 
cautionary, in Sierra Leone, 372. Great execution done by Preach, in 
attack, 378, Question of, 390, 391. General Egerton on, in hill 
warfare, 392. Question of, in hill warfare, 392. French depended 
almost entirely on, in Tonkin and Dahomey, 395. General 
Skobelef on, 395. Official account of expedition to Antananarivo, 
on, 395. Hostile, in the bush more dangerous by day than by 
night, 458. Sometimes permissible during a night attack, 487. 


Wad en Nejumi. NejumL 

Wad Ras. Village of Amsal at, attacked without artillery preparation, 
155. As an example of regulars pushing on disregarding threats of 
enemy on flanks and rear, 190. Moorish attacks on flanks and rear of 
troops at, 257. 

Wadi H^fa. Reason for, being considered as base of Nile Expedition, 68. 
Troops held back below, 69. Advance of Nejumi past, 87. 
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Waganda. Waste of ammimitioxi by, levies in Uganda, 371. 

Wallachian. Example of successful feint from the, insurrection, 231. 

Waran valley. Bear-guard action of Tseri Kandao brought on as brigade 
retired from the, 224. Dwellings destroyed in, found rebuilt in three 
weeks, 300. Reason for moving back from, to Maidan in a single day, 
314. 

Wardrop, Major. Successful ruse of, at Abu Klea with a few troopers, 
420. 

Warre, Colonel. Attack of, on a pah as example of misunderstanding 
between detached columns, 182. 

Warwicks. Formation of the, at Atbara, 379, 380. 

Wastage. Fact of troops being on active service causes, 97, 98- In Zulu 
war, by battle greater than by sickness owing to Isandhvhana, 98. 

Water. Importance of knowing resources of theatre of war in, 45. Ques- 
tion of, as affecting supply, 00, 61. Examples of failure of expected, 
supply, 61. Biipx>ly of food, and, a matter of calculation, 62. Advance 
Xip Nile relieved troops of all anxiety as to, 68. 

Waterberg. Operations in, 93. 

Waterkloof* Attacks on, group of mountains in 1851-52 always made in 
several columns, 177. Heavy loss of officers in the, 354. Infantry 
could only catch Kaffirs when they retired into strongholds like the, 
403. 

Waziris. Drawing of, out of hills by a feint near Tank, 232. The, at the 
action of Shah Alain Kaghza, 328. 

Waziristan. Hill warfare well illustrated in, 346. 

Wedza*s Stronghold. The capture of, by Col. Baden-Powell as example 
of successful bluff, 175, 176. Error as regards time in first advance on, 
175. Capacity of cavalry for posing as a large force illustrated at, 
420. Captured by hussars on foot, 421. 

Wellesley, Sir A* At Assaye, brought whole army upon the Mahratta 
flank, 163. Remark of, as to failures in enterprises, 198. Views of, 
on night attacks, 481. 

WelHngton, Duke of. Seti Sir A. Wellesley. 

W4m4. Advantage conferred on. French by the river, 63. 

West Africa. The ambuscades in, 252. Absurd to place races of, on same 
platform as Pathans and Gurkhas, 349. DifiSoulty of achieving success 
m some parts of, were the enemy brave, 37.3. 

Westmacott, General. How crowning the heights makes the rear-guard 
a heterogenous body exemplified by attack on rear-guard of, in the Bara 
valley, 296- The great rear-guard action of, in the Bara valley, 317. 
Retirement of, from Dwatoi to Bagh unexpected by the Afridis, 329. 
Afridis crept up close to rear-guard of, under cover of bush, 340. The 
reconnaissance under, to Saran Sar, 342 to 345. 

'White, Major. Successful firontal attack of, upon defile at Oharasia, 166. 
Action of, at Kandahar as example of individual initiative, 172. 

White River Agency. The affair of the Milk River while a column was 
moving to, 283. 

Wilson, Sir C. Final advance of, to Nile near Metemma, 263. 

Wodehouse, Colonel. Attack of, on Wad on Nejumi, 87. 

Wolseley, Lord (Sir G.). Quotation from, on objective, 40. Plan of, 
for Kile Expedition, 67- Decides to send camel corps across desert, 
69. Disappointed in hopes of capturing Berber, 70. Quotation from, 
as to need of prosecuting operations vigorously, 73. Line of advance in 
Egypt selected by, 92. Object of, was to fight a decisive battle in the 
desert, 92. Arrival of detached column at Kumasi after withdrawal 
of, main body, 111. Decision of, that an autumn campaign would be 
necessary to crush the Mahdi at Khartum, 123. Ccnsequenoes of, not 
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knowing condition of River and Desert Columns, 123, 124. Decision of, 
to recall columns to Korti, 124. On effect of artillery, 153. Quotation 
from, as to importance of vigorously following up success over an un- 
disciplined enemy, 207* Despatch of, as to bush warfare after fight at 
Essaman, 353. Intentions of, with regard to the formation for attack 
at Tel-el-Kebir, 379. " Instructions of, to the camel corps in the Nile 
Expe(fition, 427. 

Wood, CoL (Sir E.). Force of, at Kamhula acting strategically on the 
offensive although tactically on the defensive, 76. Moral effect of 
reconnaissance of, to Utrecht, 78. The attack of, upon the Zlobani 
Mountain, 183, 184. 

Woronzoff, Prince. Employment of elastic square formations by, in the 
Chechnaya, 355* 

Wounded. Sending, to the rear one cause of strategical disadvantage 
under which regulars labour, 85. The question of the, 95, 96. Effect 
of presence of, with General Jeffrey’s force operating against Mamunds, 
96. Difficulty caused in retreat by necessity of carrying off, 212, 
Care of, one reason for squares, 266. How greatly the, impede the 
regulars in hiH warfare, 288. Importance in hill warfare when in 
retreat of preventing the enemy from getting near enough to, to get 
an easy shot, 331. 


Yakoub Khan. Overthrow of troops of,- 38. 

Yangi Kala. Capture of, as an example of separate attacks on a position, 
178. Skobelefs instructions previous to attack on, 382. 

Yeatman-Biggs, General. Relief of Fort of Gulistan by, 156. 

Yedshar. Importance of the battle of, 104. Battle of, as an example of 
regulars pushing on and disregarding hostile threats against flanks and 
rear, 190. 

Yonnis. Skill of the, in devising ambushed stockades, 252. 

Yusuf, General. Stratagem of, prior to a raid, 246, 247. System of out- 
posts adopted by, 466, 473. 


Zagai. Services of the lancers at, 308. 

Zakka Khels. Rapid rebuilding of dwellings in the Waran valley, 309. 
The, know that native regiments of the Pan jab are not to be trifled 
with, 321. Party of, caught in a ravine by the Cordons and Madras 
Sappers, 323. The fire of the 15th Sikhs on the, when they charged at 
Tseri Kandao so effective that rear guard able to withdraw unmolested 
to the foot of the hiU, 333. 

Zeriba, zeribas. A brave enemy acting on defensive brings about system 
of laagers, and squares, 206. Formation of, preferable to marching with 
a large convoy in square, 273. Desirability of forming, round bivouac, 
276. Conducting operations under shelter of laagers and, peculiar to 
small wars, 277. Laagers and, really an extension of principle of 
square, 277. Bivouacs in square in Algeria, Tunis, and Central Asia 
generally accompanied by construction of some form of, 278. Laagers 
and, possess from tactical point of view all attributes of fortifications, 
278. In the main a formation of laagers and, has same effect on 
troops as acting on the defensive, 278. Laagers and, do not breathe the 
spirit of attack, 278, If regulars are encumbered by a mass of transport 
and the enemy is enterprising, laagers and, are almost compulsory, 279. 
Value of laagers and, as bases for mobile columns in guerilla warfare, 
280. Requirements for formation of, 280. Prominence assumed by, in, 
the Sudan, 280. In Dahomey, 281. Laagers and, economise outposts 
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282. Laagers and, ena7:>Ie commander of regulars to select Iiis own 
ground and time for lighting, 282. Hasty construction of laagers and, 

283. How laagers and, relieve forc^ of encumbrances in action and 
serve as a refuge if it is defeated, 283, 284. Value of laagers and, when 
troops want rest, 284. How, come to form links on the line of com- 
munications of an advancing force, 284, 285. Use of, at Suakin, 284. 
General conclusions as to laagers and, 285, Value of machine guns 
in, 441. 

Zinguln Neck. The misunderstanding about the, at the affair of the 
Jilobani mountain, 183, 184. 

Zlobanl mountain. The affair of the, as an example of a misunderstand- 
ing occurring with detached forces, 183, 184. Cattle captured at raid 
on, had to bo abandoned, 248- 

Zula. Uistaneo from, to Magdala, 116 . 

Zulu, Zulus. War a campaign to overthrow dangerous military power, 28. 
Characteristics of, impis, 30- Comparison of, to Kaffirs and Boers, 33. 
Pought in organized armies, 34. Desultory fighting after capture of 
tllundi in. War, 36. Difficulties caused to British by mobility of, 
impis, '52. War illustrates combination of strategical offensive with 
tactical defensive, 76. In, war wastage from battle greater than from 
sickness owing to Isandlwhana, 98. War a campaign marked By 
general actions, 104. In, war advance of separate British columns pre- 
vented Kctchwayo from invading Natal, 110. Enveloping tactics of 
the, 100. Tactics of, compelled regulars to stand on defensive, 195. 
Tendency of, to sweep round flanks of opponents, 205. Discipline 
of the, 220. Part of, army drawn into premature action at Kam- 
bula, 229, 230. Enveloping tactics of the, 257, 258. Enveloping 
tactics of the, necessitated the cavalry going inside the square at 
Ulundi, 264. Employment of laagers in the, war, 281. The, swarms 
could effect nothing against two-deep lines, 387. Tremendous 
effect of artillery when standing on the defensive against, 436. 
Value of machine guns against rushes of, 441. The attack of the, 
upon Rorke’s Drift, 444. The, attacked Ginghilovo and detachment 
on Intombi River at dawn, 447. Outposts suited to, war would 
not suit campaign against Arabi Pasha, 463. Sentries if far out 
in close country cannot escape a, rush, 463. Incident in the, war of a 
disaster to a party owing to no outlook being kept, 460. Sentries placed 
inside zoribas in, war, 463. False alarm at Fort Newdigate in the, war, 
464. Assistance derived at Rorke’s Drift from glare of burning build- 
ings for firing by the, 496. 

Znluland. Objective in, 39. In, regulars acted on the defensive on the 
battle-field, 190. Impetuous attack of enemy in, 202. In, where 
enemy attacked in great force and enveloped a single square was best, 
266. Experience in, showed that even bad marksmen could damage a 
square, 266. System of laager and zeriba warfare adopted with success 
in, 285. Infantry two deep in square in, 387- 

Zwickau. Ambuscade of the IBrenoh by Prussian guerillas at, 252. 
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MILITARY BOOKB^pvbluhtdhy ^wfAonYjy—continued. 


(As to prices in brsokats, see top of pag-e 2.) 

Kit Plates-— 

jEn^ceers. Boyal— 

3U Dismounted. Detail of Shelf and Bedding, with Marching Order ready to 
put on. Detail of j^helf and Bedding, with Drill Order ready to put on. 
1914. Id (Id) 

Z Dismounted. Pull Kit laid out for Inspection in Barrack Boom. 19X4. 
Id (Id) 

4 Mounted N,0*0. or Driver and Pield Troop Sapper. Pull Kit laid out for' 
Inspecitioft in Barrack Boom. 1010. Id . (Id) 

5. Mountei Detail of Shelf and Bedding. 1910. Id (Id) 

6, Driver, with p4ir‘of Horses. Pield Kit laid out fo^ Inspection on Paiade, 

including Artioios harried in Vyise on Baggage Wagon. 1899. id (Id) 
Infantiiy— 

t Kit in Barrack Room, 1L9Q5. 2d (2d) 

% Kit laid out for Xi^Spection. 1000. 2d ('2d) 

Highland 1884 Id (U) 

Medical Corps. Royal Avipv. Kit in Barrack Room, 1912. 2d (^A) 

Ordnario© Corps, i^^my. j?*ior guidance at Marching Order and Kit Inspections. 
2d (2d> 

X 4 Ain> WABFA3>E. An Blscposition of the Laws and Dsages of War on Land, for 
the Guidance of Officers of M.M. Army. Is. (lOd) 


XiAW. Military. Manual of. 1914 2s. (U 9d) 

DAW POB THB BBSKBYB POBOBS AND MCIDXPIA. Manual of. 1886. 
U6d (U2d) 

HAOHXBB^GDM. Tests of Elementary Training. Id (Id) 

HAOKINB GDJNTS AND ABMS, -aOS-inoli. Nomenclature of Parts, 

Stripping, Assembling, Action, Jama, 'MissBres, Pailures, and Inspeotiou ot 
RevS^ Edltlcsu 10P, 8d {$d) 

UtBT MCATKB^D. Begx^rnm lor. 1018. 

Hi^p AW> PtagPD^ SKBTOHIiffa, Mauuah 

Piste 14 Id (Id) (And see 8oho61s,'^Army.) 

BOEIcmAEP^i^ MS W ABTHiXiBBT. . Notes on. 

fm is* (Hi) 

ywr^ TitAgi QQRpa. Bc^aliMys-2<^ 

dsils^ to, Regi^3o^ for. Jan, 1012. Id (Id) 


1012. U.Z Amendid 
Seeobd" edltiox^ 


IW Is. 
Octml? Aiwrii 10m - 
* * i0XW0d (UY 


fwislowjl Amendments; ^ 1019 s 


Mm 


Dtlt^ (TwiiS6orial> JfteihorandUiA ca4 2d C2d) (^Under rsvSmpp} 

Ipft mOAXi DBPABTlIBlI^i. Amy. Indme to Appendices of RepirtS ’^cdml^ 

mtm ad (8d) 

SBB^IOB. Army. Heamlaiioni^ 1^. 6d (6d) 


end Tactical BuMoyment of the,^aa 

U m 'Amy Pme t with C s^es of PrcMems. Translated kom the Mmw^: 

h. M. <8fc 4«f.) 

PQgp%OAX< SBftYXOBS. Amy. ' ii$e, Tba ^ 

.mitase and Scabies. Phirst Rep^‘ Im Ijr. dd . (14 ^ ^ 

W^*h (l*. WDi TUta Beiwli. 190?. U. (Khl); 



MILITARY BOOKS^ pMished hy Authonty-^txmimxiQ^ 

(As to prices in Israokets, see top of pagre i3.) 
MEIKOMEXER. Handbook. 1911. M. (Gt?.) 

miilTAET liANDS ACTS, 18&2 to 1903. Byelaivs. (^ee Artillery and Rifle 
Ranges Act, &c.). 

MOBILIZATION Regulations. 4912. 6<i ’ (6(f.) 

Ditto. Amendments, July 1913. l<f, (Id) 

MUSKETRY REO-TTLATIONS 

Part I. 1909, (Reprinted, witli Amendments, 1912) Grf. (7d.) 

Ditto. Amendments, Jan. 1913, March 1914. Each Id. (U/.^ 

Part II. Rifle Ranges and Musketry Appliances. 1910. 4^/. (4rf.) 

Ditto. Amendments, 'April 1911, to Parts I. and II. Id (Id.) 

NIG-KT OPERATIOKS. Elementary Training in, 1911. Id (Id) 

ETTJMBER OR TROOPS TO THE TARB in the Principal Battles since 1850, 
Memo, on. With opinions of Modern Authorities on limits of extension at the 
present day. 1884. 9d. (7d.) 

NUK8ING XJSr THE ARMY. Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service. Reprinted from “ The British Medical Journal.” 1905. Id (Id) 

HXJHSING SERVICE. Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military. Regulations for 
Admission to the. March 1910. Id (Id) 

OEPICERS TRAIHINQ CORPS:— 

Regulations. 1912. 2d (2d) 

Ditto. Appendix III, (Intlupresd] 

Ditto, (Inns of Court). Id (Id) 

Special A.O., March 16, 1908. Id (Id) 

Junior Division. Instructions for the Annual Qamps. 1913. 2d (2d) 

OPERATIOH ORDERS. A Technical Study, by Hans von Kibsling. Translated 
from the German. 1$, Gd (1& 3d) 

OPTICAD MAHTTAL or Handbook of Instructions for the guidance of Surgeons. 
Third edition. 1886. Is. 6d (la 3d) 

OPTICS. Notes on. 6d (od) 

ORDHAHCE CODDEGB (mirfsee ArtiUery Oollego);— 

Advanced Classes. Reports on. Various. Each la (9d) 

Dynamics. Notes on. Second edition, 3a (2ft. 6d) 

Officers’ Mess (Royal Artillery) Management and First Principles of Book-keeping. 
3d (3d) 

Ordnance Courses. Reports on. Various. Each D. (9d) 

Regulations. 1907. 2d (2d) 

ORDHAHOE CORPS. Army, Standing Orders. 1912. 6d (6d) 

ORDHAHCE MANUAL (WAR). 6d' (6d) (Undernmiim] 

ORDNANCE. SERVICE. • Treatise on. Seventh edition. 1908. With volume 
of plates. 7s. 6d (5a 6d); Amendments. June 1909, Dec, 1910, Deo, 1912, 
Each Id (Id); Do. Dec, 1909, Deo. 1911, Each 2d (2d) 

ORDNANCE SERVICES. ARMY. Regulations - 
Parti. 1912. 6d (6d) 

Ditto. Index. 1912. 2d (2d) 

Ditto. Amendments. Jan., Deo. 1913 ; April 1914. Each Id (Id) 

Part II. 1908. 9d (9d) ( trnkr rwisim] 

Ditto. Amendments. Jan., Feb., June, Oct,\ Dec. 1909, March, May, June, July, 
Oct, (two issues), 1910, Feb., June, Oct. 1911, Feb Deo, 1912, 
March, June, Oct, 1913. Each Id (Id) 

Ditto, Amended Appendix VIIL 2d (2d) 

Ditto. Appendix XXIX. July 191D Examination and Testing of Cordite foi 
, Naval Service, td (Id) 

PATHpLo6lOAXi SPECIMENS in the Museum of the Army Medical Department, 
N<»tt©y. Descriptive Catalogue of. Third Edition. Vol, t By Sir W. Aitkon, 
M.D. 1S92. 5s: (3a 8d) ’ 
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(Am to prices in brackets, see top oi page Q,) 

PAT BXT^IBS of OlHeurs Commanding Squadrons, Datterios, Companies, <S:c. 
Instructions, hi (U7idcr revision) 

PHYSICAli MAINING-. Manual of, is, (lU) 

Ditto. Amendments. July 1013. It/. (It/,) 

PXiAOB-ISrAMBS OCCTTEBINO- OH POBEiaH ktAPS. Enles for the Trans- 
Htoratiuu of. 1003. 1». QMl) 

POETABLE StTB-TARO-BT (Mark L), and How to Use it. 1911. Id (Id) 
Ditto. Amondiuenth, 1012, Id (Id) 

POSTAL SEBVIOES. ABBTST. WAB. Sfainial of. 1013. 3d (3d) 

PBOJECftOH, &c. Linear l*tn*spectivf*. A 1’ ext- Book for use of tlie D.M. 
Academy. Part I,— Text. Part 11.— Plates, 190L Gs. (4tf. St/,) 

PUBLICATIONS (BECENT) OP MXLITABY XNTBBEST. List of. 
Quarterly. Kus. 1 to 8. 2d (‘2d) each; Nos. 9 to 17. 4d (iii) each. 
[Uoafhiftcd by The Army Ebvibw]. 

BAILWAT BISTANCES. Ireland. Ilaudbookof. Third edition. 188^. 7s. 6d 
(5«, 3f/,) 

BAIL WAT MANUAL (WAB). 6d (U) 

BAILWATS. MILITABT. BECONNAISSANCE AND SURVEY OF. 

Kotos on, for Officers of B.E. Railway Companies. 1910. 2a. 3d (is, 8d) 

BANO-E-PINDEB Handbook a:- 

Infantry. Ko. 1. (MarhitUn). 191,3. 3d (3d) 

Jufuutry. No. 2, (B ut and Stroud). 31‘6-iuche8 base. 1913. Is. (lOd) 

Watkin. Ilf>gulations for Instruction in, and practice with. 1882. la. (9d) 

BAN0E PINDINa. COAST DEFENCE. Kanual of. Part L 9d (8d) 

BANaES, MINIATUBE OARTBIDaS. (Repnukd from The Aiimy Review, 
January 1914). 3d (3d) 

BEOBUXTINa FOB THE BEOULAB ABMT AND THE SPECIAL 

EKSEKVM. Kegulatiuua 1912, Gd (Gd) 

BEMOUNT MANUAL (WAB). 1913. 2d (2d) 

EEHOUNT REOULATIONS. 1913. 3d (3d) 

BEaUXSXTXONINa OF SUPPLIES, TBANSPQBT, STOBES, ANIMALS, 
LA BO r It, &C., IK TIIK FIELD. Instructions for the. 1907, Id (Id) 

BESEBVE (mid Motor Heserve ; Special Keservt* ; Territorial Force) 

Army Reserve. C-las^ L Ib^gubitions. 1911. Id, (Id) (UhtkrnvisiOfi"^ 

Ditto. Aniendiuents. June, Id (hi) 

National KfHorve. K**gulatioas, 1913. Id (Id.) 

BIFLE RANOES. Caro and Construction of. Instructions for, 1908. 3d (3d.) 

RIFLE BANC31ES, TBAININO OBOUND, AND MUSKETRY CAMP, 
PENALLY. (Western Cotmt Defoncea). Sttmdiug Orders, 1910. 2d (2d) 

Rt3?LES, ^ 0 . Cleaning uL Notes an the. 1911. 2&for6d (7d) 

B3[FLE8, short and CHAB0BB-LOADINO, MA0A21NE, LEB- 

EKFIEI*D. Handb’«A for i^erjeaiit-Instructors of Special Reserve, UffiCtTS 
Training Corps, and Territorial Fmxso iu regard to the Care, Inspection^ iSre. of. 
8d (8d) 

RUSSIAN MILITARY AND NATAL TERMS, Dictionary of, im 

$$.H C^ed.) 

13 



MILITARY BOOKSj published coutiaued. 


(As to prices in brackets, see top of page 2.) 

RUSSO. JAPANESE WAR:— 

Medical and Sanitary Reports from Officers attacUed to the Japanese and Eussian 
Porces in the Field. 1908. 5a. (3**. lOi/.) 

Official History. Part I. Causes of the War, Opening Events up to and including 
the Battle of the Ya-lu. Second edition, 1009. la, 

(l4‘. .8d) ; Part II. From the Battle of the Ya-lu to Liao-yang, 
exclusive. 1908. 5«. (3,<. Sd .) ; Part III. The Siege of 

Port Arthur. 1909. 4s. oc?. (3s. 4</.)5 Part IV. Liao-yang. 
1910, 4s. (3s.); Part V. Slia Ho, 19U, 4s. 6d (3s. 
Official History (Naval and Military).' Vol. I. To Aug. 24, 1904 With case of 
Maps. 19i0*. 15s. (10s. 7</.); Vol. II. Liao-yang, the Sha-ho, Port Arthur. 
With case of Maps. 1912, i5s. (10s. lOdJ) \ 

Eeports from British Officers attached to the Japanese and Russian Forces in tjie 
Field. In three Vols., with two cases of Maps (not sold separately). 21s. ^ (15^0 

SALISBURY PLAIN. SOUTHERN COMMAND. Standing Orders appli- 
cable to all Troops Encamped on Salisbury Plain, and applicable generally to 
Trodps Quartered at Bulford and Tid'worth. 1913. 3d. (3d.) 


‘{SAM-BROWNE” BELT, SCABBARD, AND SWORD KNOT. Specifica- 
tion and Drawings. -1899. Id. (Id.) 

30fiO0LS. Army:- 

Annual Report on, for 1911-12. Is, (9d.) 

Map Beading. Notes on. 1912. 3d. (3<^) (And see Map Beading and Field 
Ditto*, ^^mendments. Id. (Id.) 

Military and other Terms, and Words which occur in Orders. Lists of. 1912. 

2d. (2d.) (Under revision) 

Physiology, Elementary, Handbook 1901, Id. (Id.) 

Regulations. 1911. 4d. (4d.) 

School Hygiene. Handbook of. For Teachers. 3d. (6d.) 

Singing in. Regns. for Teaching. 1911. Id. (Id.) 

Standing Orders for Inspectors, Examiners, and Teachers. 1910. 6d. f'5d.) 

Type Exercises of Extracts from Regimental Orders for use of Candidates for 
Third-class Certificates of Education. 1912. 3d. (3d.) 

SCOUTS. Training and Use of. Lecture by Col. F. 0. Carter. 1905. 2d. (2d,) 

SCREWS. Standard Leading Provision of, for Screw-cutting Latinos. Report of 
Committee. 1905. Is, (lOd.) 

SEVASTOPOL. Siege of. 1854^55. 3 vols., with Case of Maps and Plans. Half 
Mor., £5 4^. Oloth, £4 4a. 

Or separately Engineer Operations. £1 6.^, ; Vol. 11. Ditto, With 
Case of Maps and Plans. j£2 10s. ; Vol, III. Artillery Operations, 10a. 

SEWAC-E. Practical Treatment of. The latest development of. 1903. Od. (fid) 

SHOEBURYNESS CARRISON. Standing Orders. 1913. la. (id. (la. Id.) 

SIEGtE OPERATIONS in the Campaign against France, 1870-71. ( Von Tietkimmn,) 
Translated. 4a. 6d. (3a. 3d,) 

SICNALLING- DISC. Directions for use, 1911. Id. (Id.) 

SIGNALLING*. Training Manual. 1907. fReprinted, with A mend men ts to May 1, 
1911], Od. (6d); Amendments. Nov,, 1912, May, 1913. Each Id. (Id.) 
SIGNAL SERVICE. THE ARMY. Id; (Id) 

SMALL ARMS Text-Book. 1909. With Tables. 2a. 6d. (2a. Id) 

-SMALL WARS. Their Principles and Practice. Third Edition. 1906. (Reprinted 
1909). 4a. (3a.) 


SOMALILAND# Military Report on. 1907. Voi. L Geographical, Descriptive, 
and Historical. 2a. (la. 7d.) i 

Ditto. Operations in, 1901-04, Official History. Vol. I. 3a (2a, 4d)i 

Vni n. 4a. ^ 
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MILlTARy BOOKS^ published by Authority — continued. 

(As to prices in brackets^ see top of pagre 2.) 

SOUTH AVBICAH WAB, X899-1802 

Modiail Arrangements. 7a 6</. (5.<. 6ff.) 

Medicjil History. An Kpiileniiological Essay. [Reprinted from ** The Journal of 
the itoyal Army Modzctil Corps.’*] Oof. (2a iiil) 

.EaiUvays. 4a (Ha) 

Surgical Oases Nt>tea, 7a 6^?. (5a (>tl ) 

Telegraph Operations. 10s. (7 a Id,) 

Voluntary Organizations in aid of the Sick and Wounded. Report of the Central 
British Red Cross Committee on, 1902. 3 a (2a 5d) 

SBBOtAli BESBBVB :-l- 

OOMMISSION m THE SPECIAL EESEEVE OP OPPIOEBS, Short guide 
to obtaining a ; <S!C. Id. (Id) ( Under revision) 

OFFiOEHS. Instructions relating to First Appointment, Training, &c. June 
190S. Id (Id) 

REGULATIONS FOR OFFICERS OP THE SPECIAL RESERVE OF 
OFFICERS, AKB FOR THE SX^EOIAL RESERVE. 1011. &V(5d) 
SCHEME FOR THE PEOVISIOJ^, ORGAJi^iZATION, AND TliimiNG OF 
THE. SPECIAL RESERVE required to supplement the R(%iStrArmT, 
and the Application of the Scheme to the existing Militia. (Special A,0., 
Dec. 23, 19U7), 2d (2d) 

SCHEME FOR THE PROVISION, ORGANIZATION, AND TRAINING of 
that portion which will be drawn from the Territorial Force to supplement the 
Regular Army on Mobilization being ordered. (Special A.O,, Nov. 20, 1908). 
2d ('id.) 

STAFF COLLEGE Regulations (Camberley). 1905. Reprinted with Amendments 
up to Nov, 30, 1910. Id (Id) 

STAFF/ General, Duties of the, (Vmi Sckelkndoi'^^), Fourth Edition, 1905. 

(Out of print) 

STATIONS OF UNITS OF THE BEGULAB FORCES, MILITIA, 
SPKOiAL RESERVE, AND TERRITORIAL FOKOE, Quarterly. 2d (id) 
STATUTES relating to the War Office and to the Armj", 1880. bs, (3a 9d) 

STATUTOBY FOVTBBS of the Secretary of State, Ordnance Branch. 1879. 
6a (8a 9d) 

STEAM ENGINES AND BOILEBS, AND GAS AND OIL ENGINES. 

Management of . Notes and Memoranda. 1911. Id (Id) 

SUDAN ALMANAC. 1914. Compiled in the Intelligence Department, Cairo, 
U. (9d) 

SUDAN. BBITISH FOBOE IN THE. Standing Orders. 1914. 9d 

(In the press) 

SUDAN. The Anglo-Egyptian A Ooznpendium prepared by Officers of the Sudan 
Government 

Vol. I. Geographical, Descriptive, and Historical Mth Eighty-tm illus’^ 
10a (7a 4d) 

VoL 11. Routes. 7a 6d (5a 5d) (Not c&nidining Chapter F//., Supple- 
vwnt (A).) 

Ditto. In Separate Chapters 1a (lOd)each:— 

I. and IL, Nil, Ilf North-Eastern Sudan. IV. Eastern Sudan. V. 
Central Sudan, VL South-Eastern Sudan. VII. Bahr-el-Ghazal. VIII. 
Kor<lofan. iX North-Western Sudan. 

Ditto. Chapter VII. Supplement (A). BaUr-el-Ghazal. Additional Routes, 
U. (lOd) 

SUDAN OAMFAIGN. History of the Two parts, and Maps 1890. 16 a 
(10a Ud) 

SUPPLY MANUAL (WAS). 1909. U (M.) 

SUPFL Y. BE-OBGANIEBD SYSTEMS OF, and of Ammunition Supply of the 
Expeditionary Force in War, consequent on the introduction of. Mechanical 
Transport, Memomndum explaining the. Feb, 1912. Id (Id) 

SUPPLY, .XBANSPOBT, AND BABBAGE SEBVICES. Regulations. 
1908. 9d, (8d) (Under revidm} 
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^’■^p^stpuicarl ^T^ond e<liti0&* 

' ik^Qmli^ 3tl, tM^^WRMWji;i^ii^i^'’for squares 

iof 1^ side QQ s^w, of 1.1 squares of side 

oi\soaleof li ia Projeoting 

10^ IDOSr. Appendix Xli*^ TiHI$''‘fo^ §fatioules for 

maps on tlie scale of 'I ; (td,) 

a^inOjM- -RIDES RRD TOURS OR THE -/^ Preparation 

kndwaduet of . TranslaW from the German. Xa. Sii lolj 

lSLBblrBA,P!E LXKBS. BXELB. Instruction in Xtamg , Maintaining 
a907. ^Qd. (5d) 

’^KiEffiEftRiLMCY AND TELEPHONY. Army. InstrUijtion in. Vol. L 
^^n^onts. 1«. IM, (Is. 4{f.)? Vol: It. Lines, t?. (lld.)^ 

Amendments, Sept. 1912i to Vols. land 11. Id. (Id) 

Amendments to Vol. II., Chap, Y. td (Id) 

telephones in the field, Teolmieal^ Ta^tmotions fat the Use of* 


telephones in the field, Teohnieal^ Ta^tmotions for the Use of* 
Provisional, 1908. 2d (2d) 

TELESCOPES AND BINOOULABS. SEBVIOE, *wmv» .n. 1909. 6d. (Sd^ 
^^LESCOPIO SlG-HTS. Handbook. Land SerTieir*^ 1904 . 4d. (4d) 
TE^^^TOBIAL FOHCE (ftjjd see Equipment j EstabUslments) ;— ' 

Badij^List. A List of all $idet Units which had received Official Recognition on 


Psd0f ^Unife, Isles'.* ^Regulations governing the Fonnation, 

Organization^' ^dSIniihistration of. 1914 id (id) 

Commissions ijiih 4 Guide for tlie use of Candidates for. 1013. Id (Id) 
Exemption from Jui'y Service id (W 
Field Kits. Officers and Men. Id (Id) 

Hospitals, General, of the. Regulations for. 1912. 2d ( 2 d) 

Leaflets -Ho. 1. Organization and Principles 5 Service of the Impezial Yeomanry. 

Id each, or 6 d per dozen, or 3a. per 100, 

Mobilization of a Territorial Infantry Battalion. (JdqmnUd fnm Thb 
. BEViiiW, July 1913 ) 3d (3d) 
l^nrsing Service. Standing Ordei's, 1912. Id (Id) 

Organization and Establishment. Special A.O., March 18, 1908. fld (Od) 
B^iilations for the, and for County Associations. 1912* Sd' (7d) 

P^rv^* Regulations. Issued with Special A. 0., AprUl, 1818, (Id) 

for the Transfer of the HonotEraWe Artillery Oompany, tlie linporia 
- taomanry fn Groat Britain, ami the Voluutoor Foi^e, aj»l their Eeorganizatioi 

« l Forqo, Special A.O., Mai’ch 19^ 1908* 2d (M) 

/rms and Conditions. Id 

.'the. Special A.O,, the Ox#r ii 

<*19, 1008. 2d (U) 
h, June 12, 1908. U Cld> 

g^liitjon < tu EngBw^.|»ff'W»*’la»' 2d. XH 

, ■Ate.'Oameiits. id (la.) 

. Get. mi. H '(M.) <’ . 

Amendments. , Id., -niij'i 

^ (Extracts tom “Medical 1211.’- 

W. (74> 
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MILITARY BOOKS, jmhltshed by Auth'jr£ti/-—coi\tiu.\iad. 

(As to prices in. Tbraclcets, see top of page 2 .) 

*TBAl!SrSFORT* MEOHAOTCAL 

Hi*ii,vy Pontoon Pridge for use by. Provisional. 1914. ‘2r/. (2d.) 

Bey:nl5ition» for the Appointment of Inspectors of. Icf. (It/.) (Z7n,c?er rerthion) 
!l?EAJNrSPOET. PACK, ISTotes on. Jd. (hi) 

TBAIMP’ET AND ETTaDE SOUNDS for the Army. \Tith Instructions fur the 
Training of Trumpotors and Buglers. 1909. 9tf. (Sri) ( Under rerision) 

TYPHOID (ANTI-) COMMITTEE. Report 1912. 2s. 6c?. (Is. 11c?.) 

TYPHOID (XNTI-) INOCtTDATION COMMITTEE. Report on Blood Chaiiges 
following Typhoid Inoculation. 1905. Is. 6c?. (Is. 2rl) 

DEDD-BNCtDISH: PEZMEE. Por itlio use of Colonial Artillery. 1899. 15s. 

(lOs. 2fl) 

YADISE EQUIPMENT. Instructions for Pitting : — 

Pattern 1888 with pattern 1894 Pouch opening outwards. 1895. Ic?. (hi) 
Baudulior pattern. 1UU9. 2<?. (2</.) 

YADPAEAI30. The Capture of, in 1891. Is. (\Qd.y 
VENEEEAD disease. See Medical Services. " 

VETEEIN AEY COEPS. Army 

Tit‘gulatioiis fur Admission. 1910. 2f?. (2r?.) 

Standing Orders. 1906. hi (Ad.) 

YETEEINAEY SEEYIOES. Ai-my, Regulations 1906 3<?. (Sc?.) 

VODTJNTAEY AID, See Territorial Force. 

•WAE OFFICE DIST, AND ADMINISTRATIVE DIEECTOEY FOE THE 

BltlTlSH ARMY. 191 1. Sold by Uin'rism tj* Sons, 45, Pall Mall 5s, nel. 

(In file itressy 

VTAEFAEE. Land Warfare. 

WATEE STTPPDY IS^NTTAD. Is 6d. (Uhl) 

VrOEKS MANDAD* (WAE). 1913. 4d, (4c?.); Appendix I, Id (Id.) 
K-EAY APPAEA^DS, Hints Regarding the Management and Use of. 8d. *t3c?.> 
YEOMANEY AND MOUNTED EIFDE TEAININO. Parts I. and II* 
1912. 6d (Of/.) 

SSXJTIU WAE OF 1879. Narrative of Hie Field Operations connected with the. 1881. 
(Ideprin(ealdi}7), $s. (2^. 4t?,) 



